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FOREWORD 

One of the vital truths made clear by collections 
that illustrate the history of the arts is the essential 
identity of Art and Craftsmanship. The sculptor, the 
painter and the story-teller in their work and in their 
achievements share the same traditions as the mason, 
the goldsmith, and the weaver. Whenever in the 
world’s history, this identification was an accepted 
fact, when a close association between Art and Crafts¬ 
manship marked the order of things, when the atelier 
was the workshop, when the artist and the craftsman 
were one, then great works were wrought and great 
names were handed down. Whenever an artificial dis¬ 
tinction arose, Art, entering a barren field, became 
the subject of affectation and Craftsmanship w as 
-debased. Such a distinction does not correspond to 
any reality of life. 

Donatello carried throughout his career the con¬ 
sciousness that he acquired during the years of his 
apprenticeship to a mason. Michelangelo claimed that 
he was a sculptor because his wet nurse was a 
stonecutter's wife. When artists attempt to set up 
among themselves an exclusive cult based on a belief in 
some form of special dispensation, it means that Art is 
dead. When artists will forget to think of their occu¬ 
pation as a thing apart, and of themselves as distinct 
from mankind; when they discover that they are crafts¬ 
men and belong to the great company of masons and 
goldsmiths and carpenters with Donatello and Ghir- 
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landajo and Michelangelo, then they will get back their 
great traditions and come to their own again. The 
artist is known by his handiwork; in this alone his gift 
reveals itself. The good artist is the good workman 
and the good workman is the good artist. No freak 

ever was a good workman. 

It would be a good thing to consider seriously this 
true saying in its relation to the art and the craftsman¬ 
ship of the present day. It would be a good thing too to 
consider it in its obvious relation to the workman him- 
wlf and to inquire whether he has anything in his 
outlook so good as the clean Ideals and construc¬ 
tive aims of the past. Such an inquiry will not fail to 
show that destructive methods, undoing the old tradi¬ 
tions, will extinguish the soul of the artist and leave 
his ves^l stranded. Methods that lower the tone of 
his handicraft will in no way help the workman or 
contribute to the happiness of his lot. 


G. B. G. 
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NATIVE AMERICAN ART 

T his number of the Joueinal is devoted to the subject of 
American Ait, the native production untouched by outside 

influences* . , 

The sense in which I use the term includes not only painting 

and sculpture and all the decorative arts but the art of story telling 
as well which implies the literary gift* It is obvious that the pages 
of the Journal do not afford scope for an extended critical treatment 
of Indian iVrt with its varied parallel lines of development and their 
cross currents* Our purpose goes no farther than to illustrate 
some local phases of Sculpture, Painting. Applied Design and Story 
Telling* This reduces our task to the consideration of a few chosen 
examples from a rich and varied background. 

There is surety no country in the world in which artistic expres¬ 
sion moves through a wider compass or embraces a broader range 
of subjects or has recourse to a greater multiplicity of method and 
expedient* The aboriginal Americans were of an artistic temp^- 
ment. That temperament is seen in its simpler forms of expression 
among the surviving peoples who, never having attained great 
economic development, prcseiv^j early artistic traditions corre¬ 
sponding to their several positions in the scale of culture, ^long 
the ancient peoples vdth advanced dv-ili^ation in Mexico* Gentry 
America and Peru, the native artistic tradition blossomed mdepend- 
entlv under local influences. In each of these favoured spots it put 
forth fruit abundantly, acquired a %ngorou3 ^wth and attained to 
high levels. In ncme of these places has this flounshing condition 
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of the arts survived into our own day. The ancient art of Central 
America and Peru and Mexico is extinct as the art of Egypt is 
extinct, but as the one may kindle new thoughts in our own genera¬ 
tion, so the others may likewise give a new impulse to our creative 
faculties. 

A candid view of artistic expression from the historical side 
calls for a recognition of ancient American Art as a part of the 
world’s inheritance. It stands entirely on its own merits and holds 
its own in spite of its isolation. 

Although comparison brings out many interesting parallels and 
equally interesting divergencies, it is not necessary to talk about 
American art in terms of equality with the art of other continents. 
To do so would be to strain the uses of language, but it may be 
admitted at once that ancient American art has its ot^ti lessons and 
in some at least of its local developments was not lacking in elements 
of greatness. In one department this is best exemplified by some of 
the sculptures of Central America. For this reason I have selected 
a few examples from among the many scarcely known sculptures 
found in the ruined cities on the Motagua and Usumacinta rivers, 
one object of exceptional character found on the banks of Uloa 
River and another of unknoum provenience. 

Painting, sculpture and the decorative arts generally, though 
more developed in some quarters than in others, were widely culti¬ 
vated by the inhabitants of North and South America. There was 
also a common property in folk-lore, in myth and in heroic tradition 
interwoven wth magic. Tliese narratives changed according to 
place and to tribal prerogative, but any one familiar with them can 
hardly fail to recognize a certain pattern common to them all. There 
is at least a thread or two of the same color that runs through all 
these m>'thical and legendary weaves. This docs not deny to native 
American m>'th making and story telling either richness or variety. 
Both qualities were present in var^dng degree. In some places more 
than others, the warp and woof of native myth and story were woven 
with accomplishment. In such places the pattern of each piece 
presented symmetry" and refinement and took on the form and colour 
of a productive local genius responding acth^ly to a favorable 
environment. Such was tlie condition in Central America where 
the civilized Mayas counted the art of writing among Uieir achieve¬ 
ments. It is true that we know little about the m>ahology of the 
Mayas and less of the style of their narrative, much less indeed than 
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we know about the similiar possessions of unci\41ized tribes. I do 
not think it possible to restore that lost possession. TOatever it 
contained of literary an is lost to the world. I believe, however, 
that a faint notion oi some of its traits if not of Its content may be 
derived from the folk-lore that is told in remote comers of Central 
America todav* For this reason and also on account of their g^en- 
eral character as purely native American m>'ths, I give several exam¬ 
ples of a ^ngle type of story. They will se^^^e to illu^rate the fact 
that America possesses a background of native tradition that has 
its own resources and that is capable of supplying fresli motives in 
artistic and literar>^ production. The same purpose wiU be no less 
faithfully ser^^ed by another type of narrative with an feorical 
setting, from an entirely different source: The Legends of Kit-selAs. 

So far as Central America is concerned there is a viotent break 
between the sculptor and his art on one hand and the art of story 
telling on the other. ITiere is little hope of r^airing that break, 
but it is a reasonable assumption that there existed between those 
two a close correspondence. All the art in the world, even that of 
greatest promise, derived its first inspiration from legend and found 
its fulfilment in tire interpretation of myah. That such was tlie 
case in Central America there is good reason to believe. We may 
hardly doubt that in many instances the subjects chosen by the 

artists were the heroes of oM tales. 

Unlike the storied sculptures tltat elsewhere in the world have 
come down from antiquity, these Central American sculptu^ have 
no clear surviving tracUtion travelling down the centuries with tlicm 
or running on before. They have survived the hero tales of then- 
lost Iliad. Their Intcrpretatioti depends not on legend, not on the 
fancies of contempormy^ writers and not on any side light that his¬ 
tory affords, but on the force of their own tmaided message and on 
the eloquence of their oun appeal. It depends on the language of 
the sculptor and it depends on out own understanding i^f and sym¬ 
pathy with that language. Our pleasiure \vUl ^erefore be in pro¬ 
portion to the success of the unknown artist in making his work 
speak across the centuries and out of the silence. We do not know 
what became of these artists or of the things to whicJi they bore 
witness, but we believe that they honestly tried to paint these things 
as they saw them. They went down. T presume, before some 
superior force. Ii may have been the Aatec or it may have been the 
Fever. The point to be remembered is that vve arc dealing with an 
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episode in the history of art of which we know nothing, an episode 
that lacks the synchronizing intervention of literature. It comes 
to us without introduction; it has no contemporary legend to com¬ 
mend it, nothing but the qualities with which its creators endowed it. 


A King in All His Glory 

Some years ago it was my fortune to excavate a great stairway 
buried deep beneath the debris fallen from the ruined buildings that 
the builders had reared on the height above. That stairway had 
once been the grandest sight in the ancient dty of Copan in Hon¬ 
duras.* With its elaborate balustrades, its total width was thirty 
feet and its steps had numbered nearly a hundred. Every stone in 
that great stairway was carved and WTOught in harmony with a con¬ 
sistent design in which the conception of the architect unfolded 
itself in one daring and monumental plan. The masonry was carved 
after the stones had been placed in position. 

I am not going to describe the stairway, but I am going to make 
use of one of its details to illustrate some of the properties and attri¬ 
butes of Central American sculpture. That detail is the figure of a 
man, life-size or a little more, built into the stairway as a part of 
its central structure in such a way that the figure appears seated on a 
step high above a huge and elaborately sculptured altar or dias that 
was built into the base, projecting in front of it and rising from the 
pavement below. 

There had been a number of these seated figures, one above 
another all the way to the top, but only one remained in position. 
It was composed of several blocks of stone that had been car\’^ed 
after having been put in position. The sculpture was in very bold 
relief, but the right arm with its hand was carved in the round and 
stood free. The figure when found had suffered some injuries. The 
object held in the right hand was broken aw’ay. The face was 
destroyed and the upper part of the headdress had fallen. This 
part, however, was recovered during the excavations and could 
easily be replaced; only the upper curve of the plumage was want¬ 
ing. In the drawing that I give here these plumes are restored. 
They are restored in a way that is justified by the facts and that 
satisfies all requirements. The curv'ed lines of the feathers are indi¬ 
cated quite clearly in the part that remains and they are simply pro- 
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duced in the necessary way. Moreover, the drawing has been 
checked and verihed by careful study and by comparison with the 
plumage on numerous other figures. The only other restoration in 
the drawing consists of the features of the face, which were oblit¬ 
erated and left blank by the scaling of the stone and by weathering. 
The features in the drawing are therefore restored features, con¬ 
structed from a careful study of other faces found at Copan. All 
the other details of the sculpture remain as shown in the drawing, 
which is prepared from a photograph. 

I do not know how to describe this figure. Perhaps it is not 
necessary. I take it that the person showm was a man of impor¬ 
tance—of very great importance. I take it that the artist meant 
to convey that impression. There is here certainly a dignity and 
repose that suggests the person of a king. The result w'as not 
achieved, how'ever, by resorting to simplicity or by relying on the 
possibilities of the human figure alone and unaided. The artist had 
another method and he justified that method by his result. He 
added all the attributes that belonged to his subject’s rank and 
dignity down to the minutest detail. In this he scored a triumph, 
for he succeeded in putting on all the trappings pertaining to the 
sovereign rank of his subject without making his figure either fan¬ 
tastic or absurd, but in such a way that every added detail does 
honoiu* to his craft, emphasizes the nobility of his labours and gives 
greater glory to the statue of his Majesty, the King. 

In this use of Emblematic Motive and Insignia the artist faced 
a difficult task which he performed with much skill. Tliere w'ere no 
soft persuasive folds and no flowing robes to cheer his heart and 
challenge the dexterity of his fingers. Stiffness w’as the quality that 
he had to deal with in the dress and ornament and he dealt with that 
quality quite frankly and honestly. That he could also handle 
flowing lines and allow himself the freedom and movement that 
these natural conditions afford, is proved by his joyful treatment 
of the plumes in the headdress. But he went farther both in real¬ 
ism and in s>Tnbolism than the drawing even with its restoration 
implies. It does not tell the w’hole story. It gives but a faint 
idea of that figure when it W’as entire. The artist had recourse to 
an expedient apart from the w’ork of his chisel. He w’as also a 
painter and the statue in its original condition was, like the whole 
of the structure of which it formed a part, a mass of colour, the 
different parts being picked out with the brush in tones that were 
appropriate to them. 
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There is a word that wTiters on the subject of Greek art in par¬ 
ticular are used to employ in their descriptions of the methods of the 
Greek artist. The word is “restraint.” It is a good word whether 
applied to art or to any other part of life. It represents a fine 
quality that has been obser\^ed in Greek art especially and that 
appears to l>e closely associated ^^4th its greatness. There are 
occasions, however, in the lives of men when both pleasure and 
propriety call for the exercise of other qualities than restraint. 

I do not know whether the sculptor that made this statue of a 
king had restraint or not. Perhaps he had. but I will not try to 
prove it. He prol>ably knew what it meant but did not think it 
necessary to overvs’ork the devnee. 

In judging the figure as a work of art it is necessary to remember 
that we are looking at it apart from its surroundings and detached 
from the structiu^ of wliich it was a component. It was not intended 
to be seen in this separate way. It was car\'ed in position. It was a 
note for emphasis and a centre of interest in an orderly composition. 
It was meant to be seen in relation to the ascending stain>’ay that 
occupied a steep slope one hundred and fifty feet in height. It is 
not possible to reconstruct that elaborate work in the mind's eye, 
but we can recognize the fact that the circimistances that deprive 
us of that advantage also deprive this statue of its original and pur¬ 
poseful effect. 

There arc only two or three details of the sculpture that I will 
tr\' to describe. It will be seen that the head is protected by the 
gaping jaws of a monster or dragon in such a w'ay that the features 
of the man appear to look out from the creature's mouth. The 
upper jaw, with its row of teeth, projecting snout and cuiwed nos¬ 
trils. is carried well forward above the brow; the lower jaw, also 
armed with tusks, protects Utc chest, Al>ove and about these mon¬ 
strous jaws is disposed the most extraordinary' feature of the entire 
figure. It consists of a pair of rattlesnakes with their bodies inter¬ 
locked. The heads of these tw’o serpents look out horizontally on 
cither side of the dragon's head and take the place of its ears. The 
well modelled serpent Ixxlies are turned sharply upward and curvT 
roimd the contour of the dragon's head. They are carried over the 
top till they meet al>ove the crowm. At this point they cross each 
other and are then l;»cnt back symmetrically till they cri>ss each other 
again in reverse and are then carrieti horizontally to right and left 
with a graceful cun^e. Each tail ends in a curl from which the rattle 
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hangs perpendicularly on either side of the dragon’s head. To the 
rattle is attached in each instance a double scroll. Behind the coils 
of these two rattlesnakes rise the wa\'ing plumes in which the elab¬ 
orate headgear culminates. All these devices are clearly appro¬ 
priate to the idea embodied in the statue and each part is exactly 
in its place. The broken emblem held in the right hand, the shield 
on the left shoulder, the belt, the dragon's head and all the other 
items are evidently disposed with the most scrupulous regard for 
propriety and the correctness of things. Nothing is slurred over 
and no detail is omitted. Caesar got what belonged to Caesar as 
he should. If the artist was not a great artist he at least knew his 
duly. We can safely give him credit for tliat. 

These are some of the thoughts that come to one who looks 
at this piece of ancient sculpture. The artist, though adhering to 
convention and faithful to tradition, carv'cd his lines with freedom 
and gave rein to his imagination. It is no conventionxU figure that 
wc see, but a real person, in whose sculptured form there is both 
strength and refinement. The artist who created this figure had a 
difficult task. He had to build up his figure as a harmonious part 
of a vast architectural composition; he had at the same time to make 
it a centre of interest and a strong note in that composition: he 
had also to build up the historical emblems and sacred attributes 
that clustered round the immediate person of the king, emblems 
that represented personal prerogatives handed dowm by his ances¬ 
tors; he had to remember also the majesty of the king and he had 
to make a portrait from the life; he had to satisfy the architects, 
the priestho(xl. the heralds, the historians, the courtiers, the mcm- 
tiers of the royal family and his owm conscience. Considering the 
task, I think he wras very successful. I do not doubt that he scored 
a great triumph in his day. I like to think that he did. 

The king still sits on the mountmg steps that once led to the 
temple on the height above. All around him is ruin. The emblems 
of his majesty are mutilated; his person is defaced; his eyes are gone; 
he does not see the barrenness and the squalor that have replaced the 
courtly manners, fruitful life and intellectual freedom that flourished 
in his owTi happier, more benevolent, colourful and cultivated age. 

How’ do I justify tliis comparison? The ctidcnce is wTitten 
large on all the disjointed fragments over which that gray figure 
of a king presides; fragments that strew* the forest for miles around 
and that adorn the piggeries in modem villages far away. 
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The Captives 

The next example tliat I am going to present to the readers 
of the Journal to illustrate Central American sculpture Ui^as found 
a few years ago on the Usumacinta River. It was found by Mr* T. 
Malar and photographed by him for Llie Peabody ^luseum of Har¬ 
vard University. The drirndiig that I give is made from the copy 
of that photograph pubUshtxi in the Memoirs of the Peabody 
Museum.* 'The object is a stela three meters high, h had stood in 
a public place in an important city of which absolutely nothing 
is known historically. W^hen found it was broken in several 
pieces, all of which fitted together quite pjerfectly. The sculpture 
is tn low relief and well preserved. The plain spaces on the back¬ 
ground of the picture are filled in with rows of hieroglyphs which 
cannot be read and which are omitted in the drawing. 

If we could read Uie inscription we w'ould probably have direct 
information through these literary channels, but even as U is, the 
story seems pkiin enough. The artist has made it plain. Tliere 
are twelve figures in the composition. The dominating figure is 
that of the prince who sits high on a throne and looks down on Uie 
scene below. His left hand rests on his left knee, which is draw'n 
up lieside him. His right hand grasps a spear. His feet are bare, 
but he wears a feather cape and a large headdress srith wa^dng 
plumes. He also wears a collar and, suspended from it, he wears a 
little image probably carved from jade. His position is easy and 
natural. The attitude is not wanting in grace and dignity. In 
front of the throne stand two officials, one on either hand, stiff, 
formal and full of importance, Eetiveen them, crouching, is a 
captive. He is looking up boldly at the prince in whose hands lies 
his fate and who leans forw'ard regarding him attentively. The 
prisoner is a man of s<j(me importance. He is treated with consider¬ 
ation, He is not bound. He has a necklace, a crown and other 
ornaments, although he is mostly naked. Below these figures and 
in the immediate foreground of the picture are eight other prisoners 
of a different class. They are not tre^ued with considerat ion. 'Vhty 
are bound together with ropes, 'fhey have their names or the names 
of their clans or their ctiuntrics stamped on their persons. One i.^ 
heavily bearded and one Is fat and sonic show tatoo marks on their 
faces, AH but one are young men and all but one are looking up 
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eagerly and expectantly, hopefully watching the proceedings. The 
one exception claims special attention. Look at the old man in the 
lower right hand comer, thinking hard and scratching his bare 
left arm with his right hand. This veteran has no illusions. He 
has played and lost and he knows all about it. He is not interested 
in the immediate proceedings. 

There is no doubt that it is real life. It is history. The artist 
witnessed this very scene. He was impressed with the very proper 
person of the prince and he has given him a graceful and attractive 
appearance. The two officials arc treated as officials; they are 
formal and correct. In the prisoners the artist w’as interested; he 
made a study of each one of them and he took all the liberties he 
needed vnth their persons in order to give us a picture. 

There are just t\^ things about this work of art that need com¬ 
ment. One is the relations of space in the composition. That the 
prince should be elevated on a throne is natural. Moreover, the 
throne is represented in some detail. The cur%'ed lines between the 
two officials are the fringes on the border of the draper>’ or cloth 
covering the royal seat. It wll be seen, however, that the principal 
prinsoner, the two officials and the group of eight prisoners appear 
to be on three different levels. Also two of the eight are on still 
another level. There is not a line, however, to indicate steps or 
platforms. I do not know that the sculptor meant to have more 
than two levels in this picture. The top of the throne on which the 
prince sits is one of these levels and the floor on which all the other 
persons stand or at is the other level. The rest of the composition 
has reference to considerations of space. This being the case, the 
artist did not get what we coll perspective into his picture, but he 
was feeling his way toward it. He has indicated foreground, back¬ 
ground and middle distances. The height of this sculpture is the 
result not of the added heights several grades or levels but of the 
artist’s endeavour to give the effect of space and to introduce dis¬ 
tance into his picture. 

The other thing about this sculpture that calls for criticism, the 
really odd thing about it, is one which at first sight would appear to 
be a scries of artist’s blunders. I l>elieve that this view wo^d be 
wrong, though I can offer no satisfactor>» explanation of this odd 
thing.* Look at the right hand of the princip^ captive sitting at 
the foot of the throne. His right hand is carried around his back 
to his left side and in this curious manner he Ls nervously grasping 
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his left arm with his right hand. This is all right so far, but the 
odd thing is that the hand is reversed. Four fingers show, the 
thumb being concealed, and the forefinger is where the little finger 
ought to be, and vice versa. 

Now look at the captive with the whiskers in the group below. 
His arms are crossed behind his back; possibly they are tied in that 
position. His left hand grasps his right shoulder in an action identi¬ 
cal with the one jtist described, except that this lime it is the left 
hand that is shown. All five fingers are seen and they are in 
reversed position; the thimib is where the little finger belongs and 
the little finger takes the place of the thumb. Look again at a 
third figure; the second from the left in the front row of captives. 
His right hand is also feeling for his left shoulder behind his back. 
All four fingers are clearly seen and their position again docs vio¬ 
lence to nature in the same way as before. Yet again, this same 
man’s left hand, w’hich hangs limply by his side, exhibits exactly the 
same unnatural disposition. 1 do not believe that the artist w’as 
capable of doing these things unconsciously. There should be some 
other explanation which if we knew something about his traditions 
and hLs ideas, might be clear to us. 

It is said that Japanese architects will sometimes purposely 
put a column upside down or commit some other equally obvious 
error to avoid creating a perfect w'ork, a privilege which, they hold, 
belongs only to the Supreme Arcliitect, who must have no rivals. 
I do not know whether some similar idea may have influenced the 
Central American artist or not, but I am persuaded that there is a 
reason for the error in his w'ork. Even if he had been so ignorant or 
stupid or careless as to be unaware that he was doing anything 
peculiar, the critics would not fail to speak of it openly. I stated 
that when it was found a few years ago, this sculpture w'as broken 
in pieces. I forgot to say that this damage was done by time and the 
general ruin. It was not due to the opinions of the artist's contem¬ 
poraries or to anybody's riews on art. Wliatever may have been 
his motive for doing this atrocious thing, the Central American 
artist got away u-ith it. 

A Portrait in Reuef 

The sculptures found along the Usuraacinta River are in bas- 
relief, sometimes quite flat. The example selected for tlie next illus¬ 
tration is a stela w’hich has on its face a figure of an important per- 
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sonage, perhaps a local governor. The relief is quite low and the 
lines are very fine* A bearded man is sho^sTi in full regalia seated 
on a chair or throne which appears as if cushioned and tajjseled. 
The high back of this seat is seen behind the head and shoulders 
of the man who occupies it, 'I’he chair is sJiown in perspective quite 
correctly and the legs of the man from the hip to the knee are fore¬ 
shortened. These two things, the dravHng of an object such as a 
seat in perspective and the foreshortening of lines and parts, are 
worUty of special note, f do not know of any other example of 
sculpture in relief* or any painting for that matter in ancient Amer^ 
ica, in which such knowledge of the laws of perspective is so much 
as suggested* The seat is raised on a dias. On the vertical front 
of this dias is seen a picture of a captive by way of decoration* The 
feet of the man occupying the seat rest on the dias* 

The feet do not want expression; they arc carefully drawn* 
The toes do not lack definition, yet they are interchanged. The 
right foot IB on the left leg and the left foot is on the right leg. This 
must have been done with full knowledge and for a reasom I do not 
know the reason, I cannot say w'hether the sculptor belonged to a 
school of artists who professed that good art required the inter¬ 
changing of feet or who pretended that the true artist haii to get 
away from Nature somehow. What appears to be his error may 
have been an act of renunciation of a kind not unknown among the 
world's peoples. The artist may have said to his patron with 
becoming modesty. 

If I allow myself entire freedom I shall produce a perfect 
man like yourself* To do a perfect piece of work would he quite 
natural to me and to the practice of my art* On the other liand, 
to do so would be a risky business because, ,rince the gods like to 
think they alone can attain perfection, their jealousy might do me 
some harm. Besides* they might also send down misfortune on you 
and on your house* Therefore* to avoid provoking the wrath of the 
gods and thus causing general calamity, I allow myself to commit 
an imperfection. I have put your Highness’s left foot on the right 
leg and— versa. The gods* seeing this* will be deceived and their 
wrath will be turned to laughter. Instead of which the joke will 
be on them, ha ha! Moreover, to a really great artist it does not 
matter. Truly I prefer your feet that w-ay; they are more decorative," 
Some people will tliink that this speech is too long and the 
explanation that it affords far fetched, Tliey arc wTong. Many a 
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great man has had to listen to a longer speech with less in it. As 
an explanation of the inconsistencies that have l>cen observed on two 
pieces of scxilptnre that I have described, its argument is entirely in 
keeping with beliefs, customs and practices that are common enough 
among peoples more primitive than ourselves. The true explanation 
may be quite different, but it is not reasonable to suppose that the 
artist who made this portrait in relief was so bad a workman that 
he did not know what he was about, 

I introduce this imaginar)' speech only to bring out the fact 
that philosophy has not every^v’here explained things in the same 
way and that artists, like other people, differ in their way of making 
the plain realities of life square with their education. Ever>’where 
some attempt has been made to explain things, and everywhere 
these explanations give rise to rules governing the conduct of the 
individual. These rules and the views on which they are based 
differ widely in time and place. They are sometimes awkward. 
Hence an artist might find himself embarrassed w'hen, in coping with 
plain facts, his art comes in conflict with accepted notions, and 
Things- As-He-Sees-Them must take counsel of The-Things-He- 
Has-Been-Taught-To-Believe. 

The Capture 

Two armed men are in the act of taking captive two w'ho have 
fallen, one forward and the other backward. These two captives 
are represented as barbarians and they have certain signs stamped 
on their thighs indicating perhaps their respective tribes or some¬ 
thing of the sort. The relief is very flat and the execution of the 
fines is more rugged than in the other examples showm. Although 
the w'ork is wanting in the qualities of refinement and finish that 
others exhibit, it does not lack either in strength or in skill. The 
slab, wfiich formed the lintel of a door, measures 78x92 centimeters. 

The Man Behind the Mask 

This sculpture is on tlie reverse side of a fine stela 290 centi¬ 
meters high. It w'as found in the ruined city of Mench6 on the 
Usumacinta River and it had stood in a public place out of doors. 
The obverse contains two figures facing each other. The execution 
of the whole stela shows the highest finish and the best of workman¬ 
ship, The relief is low' and fiat, projecting about two inches. On 
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the plain spaces are rows of hierogl>’phics sunken in the stone in the 
finest lines and most skillful cutting. These hierogl>T}hics are 
omitted in the drawing. 

The subject represented is the standing figure of a man in very 
elaborate and handsome attire. His face and figure show intelli¬ 
gence and refinement. He wears in front of his face a mask of grim 
and terrible aspect. He holds in his extended left hand a manikin 
and in his right hand some other attribute. Although the figure is 
seen in front view, the face is in profile and is sharply defined behind 
the profile of the mask. In front of this personage are three kneel¬ 
ing figures with arms folded and upturned faces in an attentive and 
devotional attitude. Tliese worshippers, or whatever they may be, 
are represented as uncouth individuals, probably members of an 
alien and a barbarous tribe. 

A Portrait Bust 

The example shown in this drawing is one which I found at 
Copan among the ruins of an elaborate building during its excava¬ 
tion. It has a long tenon on the back showing that it had been 
fastened on the fa(;ade of the building. The arms were carved in 
the round, the right lifted horizontally in the plane of the body, and 
the left raised from the elbow with extended hand. This left arm 
is broken off in front of the elbow, the right is broken near the 
shoulder. 

1 am uncertain whether this bust, which is life size, w'as part 
of a complete statue built of several pieces like many others. Although 
no other parts w’ere found. I am persuaded that it was part of a 
complete life sized statue adorning the wall of the building. 

An Alabaster Vase 

The University Museum possesses a vase, from the Uloa River in 
Honduras, which belongs to a small group of vessels which proceed 
from the same locality and which exhibits qualities that make it a 
supreme example of the t>T>e. The material is pure white alabaster; 
the w^ls are about one-eighth of an inch thick and the vessel stands 
on a foot one inch in height. The conventional design on the body 
of the vase is derived from the head of a serpent or dragon. Each 
of the two handles represents a pair of animals. Ihe effect of the 
whole is most impressive and the workmanship is of admirable 
quality. 
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A Painted Vase from Guatemala 

A gtoup of vases, found chlcfl-y in Guatemala and exhibiting 
characteristics that distinguish it sharply from other known groups, 
has for long been recognised from fugitive pieces here and there 
and also by examples derived from well-defined sources in the 
course of properly conducted excavations, A piece of this pottery, 
long deposited in the Museum of Bristol, England, is the one 1 have 
selected by way of iHustrating the group. The dravt^g in water 
colour by Miss Annie Hunter is a f^thful copy of the vase itself. 

The pottery is made of a fine paste and is baked fairly Iwd, 
though not so hard as some other types of vase from the s.'Lme region. 
The outer surface is covered with a yellow or cream colored slip with 
considerable body. To this slip has been imparted a high finish 
resembling a dull polish, I presume by rubbing Vp-itli a smooth hard 
implement before baking. Upon this prepared surface the decora¬ 
tions are painted in red, black and white, and sometimes yellow. 
The subjects repre^nted most frequently appear to be mythological. 
Human figures pmdoininate and among the things seen are figures 
of other animals, symbols, altars, utensils, implements and parapher¬ 
nalia, conventional designs and liieroglyphics. Classified according 
to shape, these vases fall into several categories; one of these cate¬ 
gories is well illustrated by the example which now is for the first 
time published, 

G, B, G, 

Note, —The confuring of left and right in the drawing of hands 
and feet is not peculiar to Maya art* I recall a panel representing 
one of the saints, painted by a French artist of the 15th century. 
In this painting the saint’s feet are both right feet, I recall also a 
Chinese painting of an early period representing a saint both of whose 
feet are left feet. 

Mr, Bishop informs me that he has seen in early Chinese and 
Japanese paintings, intentional imperfections and inaccuracies of 
dravring, introduced to avoid offending the gods. 

Dr, Luce has called my attention to similar Lntentioml inac¬ 
curacies introduced by Byzantine artists into their pEuntings from 
siinilar motives. 
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THE TRAIL OF THE GOLDEN DRAGON 


B efore asking you to follow me on the trail of the Golden 
Dragon, 1 want to say in order to give you your bearings that 
while the name of the monster carries with it a very dis¬ 
tinctly Oriental flavor, it has nothing to do with the situation in the 
Far East, Our subject does not take us farther from home tlian 
Central America, where during the period of n:iy explorations 7 
picked up a number of Indian inj*ths relating to different classes of 
phenomena and falling naturally into as many groups. Among 
these groups, the most prominent, because of its persistence under a 
variety of forms and because of its manifold variations fiepending 
on local environment, is that which relates Lo the Golden Dragon, 

I have selected for the present occasion a few typical instances 
to illustrate this myth and the manner m which it cxx;urs; but 
first 1 want to sketch briefly the historical background against which 
these stories and mythical notions are projected under the influ¬ 
ence of modem conditions. 

In Central iVmerica more than anwhere else in the w-orld, the 
past is separated from the present by a wide and seemingly impass¬ 
able gulf. Actual histoiy^ does not go back one step beyond the day 
when the Spanish conquerors set foot on tlie soil. And Irom that 
day to this the shadow of oblivion has been falling deeper and 
deeper o%^er the preceding centuries. Nothing could be more abso¬ 
lute than this divorce betw'een the yesterday and today in Central 
America, The task of bridging oi-'er thia gulf and reaching back* 
w^ards for the broken threads of history is one that is beset with 
great difliculties. When history and tradition are silent we can only 
turn to the material relics that have survived; to the time-worn 
monuments which, though lacking an interpreter, cany the mind 
back into the dim and shadowj^ past and sho^v us stjmething of its 
features. 

The country is filled with these old monuments. As you travel 
about you constantly find yourself amid the scenes of an antique 
tragedy played along ago by forgotten actors: in the fallen temples 
the altars ate bore; the palaces where they feasted are silent and 
deserted and there is no one to read the writmg on the walk WTicn 
you Itappen upon one of these old ruins the first thing that claims 
your attention, after the feeling of w^onder has passed, is the pres¬ 
ence everywhere of a monstrous serpent or dragon that seems to 
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perv'ade the scene around y^ou like the spirit of desolation and gloom 
that reigns over these IcfSt cities. 

I can give you absolutely no idea of this extraordinary serpent. 
He assiunes the most fantastic variety of shapes, and among his 
thousand presentments he is never tv^-ice alike. He trails his length 
up and down the slopes of pyramids,* he winds along the colon¬ 
nades; he coils himself about the monuments; he twists his scaly 
body in and out among the figures on the cornices and he looks out 
from the highest elevations like the detdls of Notre Dame, only a 
thousand times more conspicuous and infinitely more ugly. 

For my part the sequent of Central American ruins gave me a 
lot of trouble from the first. I saw buildings of various shapes and 
sizes, monuments and columns and pyramids, all covered over with 
intricate sculpture with serpents everj^kere. The longer I looked 
the more serpents I saiv, anti after a w*hllc I couMuT see anything 
but serpents. At last it became quite apparent that the w*ho1e motive 
underlying the decorative system, or the greater part of it, was the 
form of a serpent and a great variety of ornament was derived from 
this serpent motive by a process of conventionalLcation and abstrac¬ 
tion. In short, the trail of the serpent w*as over everything. So 
you will see that a serpent or a dragon, intimately associated with 
certain aspects of culture, is a ver>' old institution in Central America 
and is by no means a modem invention. 

One word more by way of introduction. It h a w'ell-knowu fact 
that the serpent plays an important part in the social and religious 
life of relatively primili've peoples the world over, and as religious 
ideas develop inio higher forms the serpent often remains under one 
disguise or another. But I wdsh only to call your attention to a 
special set of ideas that would seem to be pretty generally associ¬ 
ated with the sequent in certain stages of social and religious 
development. 

In some of the earlier stages of human thought, various animals 
appear to come in lor a share of di'i.'inc honours, and the less 
they resemble man the more certain their <lmnity. The steps that 
led to this conception is a subject of much discussion and shrewd 
speculation. Tlierc must have been a time when man had not vet 
begun to recognize his place in the animal kingdom, when he had 
not yet begun to look upon liimscif as the paragon of animnb; he 
was perhaps content to regard Iiimself as the most miserable and 
helpless of creatures and this state of mind w-as simply the rccog- 
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nition of a very disagreeable for not until he began to use his 

mental faculties to some purpose was man the superior or even the 
erjual of other animals. The ivild creatures seemed to know more 
than he did; he en%aed them, the dumb certainty of their instincts 
and their subtle w'ays that were guided by a wit beyond his 
understanding. 

Of all the beasts none w-as more wonderful than the serpent. 
Its strange subtle motion no doubt inspired admiration and its 
power of infUcting sudden death made it an object of terror. Man 
began to associate the serpent wnth the unknowm powers and it 
became identified in his philosophy with the phenomena of nature* 
Because its gliding motion was observed to resemble the river in its 
course, the resemblance was taken for an actual relationship and 
the river became a great serpent endowed with the attributes and 
the divinity of the snake^ and thus the snake became identified with 
the w^ater. 

What resemblance could be more plain than that between the 
trailing course of the lightning across the clouds, its sudden flash 
and death dealing stroke on the one hand and on the other the 
sharp outw’ard of the venomed serpent''s head and the quick 
backward stroke after the blow has been delivered? And so the 
lightning is a great serpent that dw^ells in the sky and by the same irre¬ 
sistible logic the serpent became a Cod of Storm and of the Waters, 

In the north of Scotland there is to he seen a huge earthwork 
in the form of a serpent resting upon a bluff that overlooks one of 
the lochs. In Ohio another great earthw-ork represenUt a serpent 
iR-ith his head resting on a bluff that overlooks the river. In each 
case the serpent looks out upon the water and this is by no means 
an accident but the result of deliberate purpose* U is to be inter¬ 
preted as the stTnboIism corresponding to a definite set of ideas* 
It is not difficult to divine what those ideas were* Our mental 
habits and the language wc use suggest a logical explanation* We 
speak of the course of a river being serpentine; a river in England is 
called the Serpentine and in the poetry" of Europe you may recall 
many examples in which the figure is used. Moreover, we frequently 
hear of the sea serpent, which in all probability has been suggested 
by the undulating motion of the waves. Likewise the name of the 
Kennebec River, according lf< very gfx>d authority, means in the 
Indian language the Serpent. 

Now the American Indian, whose mental habits lead him to 
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look for faiTiily relationship in all things m the material iiniv'erse and 
whose language» rich in figiires and in concrete ierms» is well adapted 
to giving expression to such artificial relationships in the realm of 
nature, describes the river, like his white brother, in terms suggested 
by its resemblance to the serpent. But he does not stop there. His 
animistic view of nature leads him to look upon the river as a living 
conscious being, actuated like himself by motives good and evil 
He is not careful to distinguish between subjective and objective 
things^ and so^ mistaking an accidental resemblance for an actual 
relationships he conceives the river to be in reality a great serpent 
endowed with all the attributes of the snake. Moreover, the river 
is forever flowing into the sea* and so the spirit of the serpent per¬ 
vades the ocean itself. 

What I want to bring out is simply this intimate relation' 
ship which exists between the serpent and water In the Indian's 
philosophy. 

There are in Ceninil America niunerous dry cafions or old water 
channels often running for miles across the country and cutting 
thn>vigh the mountains. These vrere at one time occupied by tor¬ 
rents. but the precipitation and drainage of the country has become 
changed in such a way that the old channels are now dry* Such a 
canon is called by the Indians "The Trail of the Golden Dragon," 

Tlie monster is associated with water, the element in which he 
dwells. Wherever there is a beautiful pool in a secluded spot, it is 
sme to be the abode of the Golden Dragon. 

In the good old days before the stranger came he was a god, 
and when the people made him offerings he w'ould condescend to 
receive Uteir gifts and the w<>rshippers had the privilege of beholding 
their divinity; but in these degenerate daj's he accepts no gifts and 
it is only by accident that favored mortals chance to see him* 

On the high table lands that lie along the boundaries between 
Honduras and Salvador there lives a tribe of Indians called tlie 
Lencas, Their territoty^ is intersected and cut up by a number of 
dry cahons such as I have referred to. In their chief village there 
lives a privileged class, a true aristocracy, very strong in pedigree 
but weak in numbers, for they are liiminishing rapidly. They are 
the descendants of the last king of the Lcncas and they believe that 
when the time is come, one bom among them will be a great king, 
but they must w’ait until the sign is given them. 
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Not far from the vUhigc there are a number of great rocks, and 
one detached mass rises to a height of al)Out fifty feet rrith almost 
vertical sides and of ssucli dimensions that a good si^ed army might 
camp on its stmimit. It is protected in such a u^y by the canons 
that it is at preseJit inaccessible, while deep in its base a great ciivity 
worn by the IIocmIs forms a basin of water very deq> and clear* It 
would be hard to find a more wild and jnetnresque situatiem. 
Stretching away to the souUi can be seen the beautiful valleys of 
Salvador and beyond them three great volcanic conus* none of them 
less than 12,000 feet in elevation and one of Lbem in constant 
eruption. It is a scene w^ell ailcuhtted to inspire heroic deeds and 
to breed a race of brave men. 

Lempiro* the last of the Lencits* was a great and mighty king. 
He had a palace on the top of tlie table rock and 30,000 warriors 
obeyed his command. He vowed that he would drive the Span¬ 
iards into the sea and made himself so terrible that they organised 
an. expedition to rid the country of so dangerous a foe; and so in 
time the Spanish forces appeared before the rtxk upon which I-empiro 
and all his w*arriors had retired. 

Now the Golden Dragon iivcd m the pool in il'ie base of the 
rock and there the king and his wise mcm would make their offerings 
and consult the oracle* It setimed that on a certain day the oracle 
Wiis unfavorable and Lempiro himself predicted that tlie lime was 
at hand when he and his house should falL 'rherefore he directed 
that a great golden chain w^hieh he wore around his neck and w'hich 
was so heavy that it took tw^o men to lift it* shonid be ihri.>wn into 
the pool as soon as his fate overtook him. 

The Spaniards camped on the plain IxjIow the rock and their 
leader came forward and eddied tifion Lempiro to come nut to the 
edge of the rock for a parley. At the same time he caused a cross¬ 
bowman to be concealed near by, and as Lentpiro ciunc forward 
and began to speak he was struck on the head l^y a bolt from the 
crossbow* His body, pitching forward, fell to tlie base of the toc^^. 
and in the night his people took the chain and cast it into the pool 
and buried their king <in the height al>ove. Then, submilting them¬ 
selves to fate, they scattered among the mountains. Afterwards 
came the prophecy that when a child is iiom of royal bhH>d vrith the 
mark of the dragon on his breast, then \rill the old order things 
come again and a king wHU nile over the I*cncas as Lempiro ruled. 
Meanw'hile Destiny sleeps at the bottom of the pool in the shape of 
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a Golden Drugon. He never appears to man and he gives no sign* 
but on one day in each year, the day on which the sun passes tlic 
zenith, if your eyes are good and clear and you look at the right 
moment, when the sun is directly overhead and the vertical rays 
penetrate the depths of the pool, you may see the glint of the golden 
scales, and if your eyes arc very dear you may see the Golden 
Dragon stretdied out asleep, holding a great gold chain in his mouth. 

Now 1 am going to take you to another part of the country 
where the Uloa River winds through the plain of Sula and flow^s into 
the Caribbean Sea, a region forever assodated with the deeds of the 
Bucaneers* Here the Spaniards of the sixteenth ceniurj- found a 
peaceful native population cultivating the soil and living in towns 
and villages. The adventurers were so pleased with the region and 
the prospects of gold, that they founded settlements and built forts 
along the river and prospered greatly at the expense of the Indians, 
for whom nothing remained but cruel shivery and conseQuent exter¬ 
mination. Then came retribution in the shape of the Bucaneers 
and Gentlemen Advcnturei^. These honest sportsmen, English and 
Dutch they were, had a habit of making little excursions up the 
river in small boats and laying the Spanish settlements under 
contribution. 

If the exact amount of gold demanded, was not inunediateiy 
forthcoming iliey were always ready to resort to the most extreme 
measures of violence. It is not surprising that the Spaniards found 
the operation of mining under such conditions so unprofitable that 
they abandoned the mines. Then the Bucaneers burnt the settle¬ 
ments and destroyed the forts and let in the jungle so that to this 
day the jungle people ha%^e the whole region to themselves; and the 
wolf pack hunts along the river bank at night and the bandar tog 
makes the darkness m\sy with senseless talk and the panther 
lays dowm the jungle law. There arc also a few %nllages scattered 
along the riv'er banks, but they are there only by the sufferance of 
the jungle folk* The people of these villages are rather a mixed lot* 
their ancestors being Spaniards and Indians and Negroes, and the 
redeeming thing about them is that they are few. Yet 1 did not 
fail to find among them people who sliovved good will and courtesv 
and some who were kind to me. Inhere was another mhabiiant iri 
the region, I met liim one day in the junglCj*^^ solitarv Indian 
who lived by himself and hunted in the forests and fish^ in the 
river. His name was Nicho* He was held in great dislike by the 
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people in lire \’ilLiges, being as they said a low savage and not a 
Christian^ He did not approve of them any more than they 
approved of hiiri, only there was this ditlerence: they were afraid of 
him and he wasn’t afraid of them. They gave him credit for having 
killed thirteen of them in his time. After our first encounter he 
tiegan to make somew-hat siiilen advances, a demonstration that 
surprised me, since it was notoriously his habit to sliun his fellow 
men. Tlus show of sociability was explained afterw^ard when he 
told me that I was better than the people on the river. After that 
I believed everjnhing Nicho told me. 

Once we made an excursion into the jungle to visit a w'onderfuJ 
encltanted pool in a deep ravine that Nicho was acquainted with. 
I had heard of this interesting place from others, but none except 
Nicho had seen it. though all on the ri\'cr w'ere familiar w'ith its 
magic echoes. This ravine sometimes sends out a loud mekxiious 
sound which may be heard many miles away, and is regarded by the 
inhabitants of the region, both Hie jungle people and the villagers, 
as an infallible sign that it is going to rain. The soimd is so modu¬ 
lated as to uidicate by its pitch whether the coming storm is to be 
hc3,vy or light. The amount of promised rain is in cx;ict propor¬ 
tion to the volume of sound, and thus proclaims to the accustomed 
ear with unerring precision, the approach of a passing shower, or 
heralds the terrific thunderstorm of the tropics. On account of these 
phenomena the place is called Ln Quebrada Encanladu, Tbe Enchanted 
Ravine. As we proceeded on this journey we seemed to be enter¬ 
ing the very hean of the mountains, of which the dark masses 
towered above us. We entered a deep ravine, which as we proceeded 
grew narrower* while the sides grew higher and more precipitous. 
Arriring at our destinarion^ the thing that attracted attention w*as a 
cataract that came tumbling down the side of the mountain and 
after a final leap of fifty feet was precipitated into a great circular 
pool about one hundred feet in diameter and very deep, 'fhe pool 
is surrounded by vertical walls of dark gray nock except at the out¬ 
let in front. Tlie refreshing coolness of the place w^as in pleasant 
contrast to the closeness of the jungle and ihc beating exertions of 
the journey, while its wild romantic clnrnn wus in keeping with its 
legendary associations* and made it seem a fitting place for sacred 
rites and mysteries. It is just such spots that man in a state of 
nature endows wuth supeituitural gifts or assoemtes with his ideas 
of power and wisdom. Pacing divine honour tu tliai which inspires 
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in him feelings of admiration and awe, he identifies it with some 
spirit which he w'Orships as Uic author of things or Ti^ith some lesser 
di\'imty w-ho represents one of his attributes as ruler ot^er the powers 
of nature. In other lands this spot would have been a rendezvous 
of elves or tt favorite haunt of naiads, but the savage mind d>veHs 
dai'kly on the grim and terrible in nature, and so to the sombre 
imagination of the Indian it was a riragon that kept gtiard over 
the sacred pool and dwell in its enchante^i depths- 

According to Nicho thU pool is tlie abode of a Golden Dragon, 
In former times before the Spaniards came, it w'as lined with golden 
pebbles and the sands at the margin were grains of gold, and it ivas 
the custom of the Golden Dragon to rise occasionally to the margin 
of the pool and receive the offerings that iverc made to him by his 
people. If they wanteti rain they would bring their offerings and 
lay them on the golden sand beside the pool or cast them on the 
winter; then while aU the people chanted a pra 5 ^r the dragon would 
rise from the cave where he dw'clt in the depths of the pool and receive 
the good things tliat were offered him, and tliere w^as mver a 
drought or a famine in the land. Then w'hen the Spaniards came 
and the people w^erc driven from their homes, the golden pebbles 
and grains of gold disappeared and the Golden Dragon, retiring into 
the uttermost corner of the watery cavern, withdrew forever from 
the upper world. There he still lives and controls die winds and 
clouds that bring the ram. 

The spirits of the Indians too still hold their meetings of an 
occasional evening by their accustomed pool, now lost in the soli¬ 
tude of the forest and it is the sound of their chanting that makes 
the voice of the ravine- 

These tw'o characteristic tales are sufficient to give you an idea 
of the legend and the manner in which it occurs, but I might go on 
and reUatt many others <.if a similar character; for instance, there is 
the Lake of Amatitian in western Guatemala. It lies at an elevation 
of 8,000 feet above the level of the sea and has no risible outlet, and 
no plumb line has ever been found to reach the bottom. It is sur¬ 
rounded by moimtains on all sides and on its shores are the remains 
of many ancient towns and villages destroyed by the Spanish con¬ 
querors, Tile Golden Dragon lived in the lake and w-as tlie chief 
divinity of those wdio dw'elt on its shores. They made vessels of 
clay of curious shaj^e and in these they placed incense made of copal 
and set them adrift upon the hike, and the w'atcher on the sliore, 
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observing the variotts signs and omens tlini attended the vessel 
with its flames as it received into the water or drifted out of sight, 
gave each its proper interpretation and in this way settierl the prob- 
lems of life and facilitated Uic adininistraiion of govemmeiTt, These 
ceremonies are no longer perfomTed, but if you send a diver into the 
bottom of the shallow w'ater near ilie shore, he will bring up speci’' 
mens of the old vessels in which the buming incense was set adrift. 

One very interesting form of the legend associates the Golden 
Dragon with the bird called the Quetzal, or KcifU as the Indians 
pronounce it. Away up in the highlands of Cuatemalaj remote froni 
the paths of civilisation, there is a very remarkable cave called the 
cave of Lankin, The Lankin River has its origin somewhere in the 
underworld and rushes forth from the mouth of the cavern in the 
form of a mighty torrent* According to the sto^>^ you can follow 
the river underground for miles and the caw is very beautiful. 

This cave was once the highroad to an ideal land that lies some- 
where awav to the East* In that land the com and the cacao and 
the tobacco grow of their own accord, and Uiere is no such thing as 
sorrow or hunger or death. It is from ihete that the sun sets out in 
the morning and there he returns at night. It tvas there that tlie 
ancestors of the Indians lived at the beginning, but for some shi they 
were driven into this irarld of toAibk. For a long time they wan^ 
dered in darkness underground, bu; at last they emerged from the 
cave, and lest they should find Ibeir way back and at the same time 
to prevent them fmm perishing utterly, the w-aters were sent after 
them to save them from dying of thirst* and i-he Golden Dragon 
came forth with the waters to dwell in the depths of the cave and 
watch over man's cart lily destiny; but in order to return to the 
happy land the Indian must die, for the spirit only may find hs 
way back. 

The region that I am speaking of now is the home of the 
Quciiial. Of all the birds of the forest his plumage is the most mag¬ 
nificent, but he is also the shj’cst and most silent of tiirds. He lives 
in the deepest solitudes of the forest ancl the only time when his 
note is hecird is during the mating season w'hen the male bird is call¬ 
ing to his mate and then the cry is Imv and mfmmful as though the 
little breast w'erc full of sorrow. And so it is, for the Indian know's 
all about it, having sliared the same misfortune himself. In the 
beqmning the Quet7ab like the Indiarii lived in the beautiful land 
of the East where sorniw is not knowm- He was first of all the birds; 
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his plumage was dyed In the rays of the ridng sun and he filled the 
wood with his joyous song, but in some way that 1 have never been 
able to leam, he sharetl in man*s di^race and accompanied him to 
this world* 111 inking of the lost Paradise, lie forgot his joyous song 
and retired into the gloomiest depths of the forest, where he passes 
his life in mournful brooding silence* 

There is no doubt that these legends down to us from a 
verj" remote antiquity, perhaps the some antiquity about w-bich the 
venerable monuments are so eloquently silent. Perhaps iliese are 
the faint echoes of forgotten rites that were performed before the 
altars of the feathered serpetit* Perhaps they are the last surviving 
remnants of the old religion of w’hich that sculptured monster is 
the surviving symbol. 

On the other hand, I think it may weU be doubted w^hether any 
of these m>^hs and legends are directly related to the ideas embodied 
in the ancient Central American art. The legends of the Golden 
Dragon seem to belong to an earlier stage of culture. In the sculp¬ 
tures, as Maudslay has surmised, the dragon lias passed through a 
process of conventionaluiation in which the original character seems 
to be lost and he survives only as a symbol. He is no longer an 
object of worship* and while he points unmistakably to an earlier 
period of serpent W'orship, that period had been left behind* and in 
the higher culture that followed, the serpent remains embalmed 
in the art and literature of the nation. 

The myths of today point* I think, to the earlier stage of ser¬ 
pent w^orship pure and simple* and therefore to a people nearer to 
the condition of primitive man than the builders of the Lost cities, 
but related to them by a common set of mythical notions w'hich may 
or may not have had a common origin in some indefinitely remote 
past. In short, there is nothing to pro%^e that these mjThs carry us 
back to the same epoch and culture as the monumental remains, 
but. taken in this comection, they illustrate a definite process that 
is natural to native American culture. They reveal, moreover, a 
w'cll marked law of uniformity that shapes the thoughts of men and 
gives rise to a certain typo of ideas, corresponding to a defuiite 
horizon, Tliese ideas find expression in different ways but chiefly 
in Sculpture, Painting and Story Telling. 


G. B, G. 



LEGENDS OF KIT-SELAS 


HESE stones ’were told to me m the smnmer of 1517 by Walter 



Wright and I wrote tliem dorvo. \17alter lives on the Skecxia. 


River between Kitsamkoliun and Liikelse in Northern British 
Columbia, He is well known and respected by the white settlers 
in that district. He is an Industrious Indian and works night and 
day at liis fishing and tn the new logging camps or on the ranches to 
support his family, w'hich includes not only a wife and children but 
mother-m-law' and nephews and nieces to tlie number of twenty or 
more. During the short period of our acquaintance I formed a great 
opinion of Walter, T have tried to preserv^e the style of his narrative 
and as far as possible his own words. Clearness required rewriting, 
and the written story loses a great deal t>ecause It lacks the pictur¬ 
esque and dramatic quality -which ivas imparted to it in the telling. 
It had, moreover, to be abridged oiling to the shortness of the time 
at my disposal and on this account mudi matter of interest is doubt¬ 
less omitted, I present it on the authority of Walter Wright, the 
lineal descendant of Nis-ha-was the Great Chief. 1 am gi^ing nowr 
only the first part of the legends of Kit-sel^, At another time 1 
may give more of them to readers of the JoukNAi,. 


G. B. G. 


The MioaATioN 


It happened long ago, aw-ay up the Skeena River near the 
place where Haaelton is now. Tliere ivas a big Indian town at the 
foot of the high mountain: it was scj big that many of the people 
did not know each other. One day a htmter went up into the moun¬ 
tain to hunt Wild goats and he happened to catdi a smaU he-goat 
and brought him down to the towm and gave him to the children 
to play with. But the children were cruel to the little goat, and 
sometimes pushed him into the fire, and they tied pine torches on 
his horns and drove him al>out the town at night. 

One day a poor man w'ho was passing by said to the children, 
'*What are you doing to that goat?" oml they said, "Wliat is that 
to you?** Now this man lived by himself in a small hut apart from 
the town, and he took the little goat and carried him home and cared 
for him and w’hen he was healed of his sores the man took him at 
midnight across the river and carried him up into the mountain and 
let him go. 
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After some days a stranger arrived in toivu dressed tn a bear¬ 
skin robe and with f&'ithers in his headdress. Uke the messenger of a 
chief; and he called the chiefs of the town together and they caine 
with their serv'ants and listened to him, and he spoke to thmt all. 
saying that he was come from a chief that lived in the mountains to 
bid them to a feast* Ami they wondered and w^rc at the same time 
well pleased, and on the following tlay many of the chiefs and of the 
people went out after the stronger, and the poor man tliat had 
rescued the little goat also went with them* 

And the stranger led them up into the mountain and in the 
evening they came to a big town and w'ere shown into a very big 
house, bigger and finer titan any they had ever seen* and each chief 
was shown to his place actNJrding to his rank* but the poor man sat 
by himself in a corner against one of the posts that supported the 
roof; and there came one belonging to the house and sat by him. 
Now’ the house was full of people, both the people of the hosts 
and the people of the guests, and when all had been made ready 
they danced to the sotmd of the dnim and to the sotmd of the horn* 
And when the dancers stopped to rest niany wonders were seen* for 
certain show^ had been made ready for the guests. At one end of 
the house there wTts a screen and a wiUl goat came from belund the 
screen and sang a song and danced, and as he danced the mountain 
shook and the house rocked. 

After that the people of the town led their guests out through 
the door one by one to go and enter into their houses where they 
might cat and sleep, for the night w-as fur spent and it was very dark. 
But the poor man sat by the post and the one that sat by him lotd 
him to stay, and he stayed by him* 

By and by the dawn be^;an to break ♦*md ihe man thin sat by 
the post ftjund himself siuing on a ruck on the steep mountain side 
and a little goat stood by him, and tar tielow him lay the dead bmlies 
of all the guests, fur all the chiefs £ind the people as they were led 
through the door fell doWTi the steep motmtauv and were killed, and 
when the poor man saw it he began to weep* 

I'lie goat said to iiim, " Don't be afraid or troubled, for 1 
wtQ help you, Remember when it was hard times for me, ;md the 
people laughed at me, and the children put me in the fin: for sport, 
you took me and carried me to your house and carcii for me* and 
w’hen my sores w'erc healed you totik me across the river ;tt midnight 
and carried me far up into the mountain anri set me free, Now^ 
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look at the people who did these tilings to me* for that is why they 
were called, but do not tie afraid for yourself, for I will repay you." 

And the goat said also to the man, "'Put your hand on my 
shoulder," And the man did so and very slowly and gently the 
goat l>egan to move down the steep mountain side, and the man 
descended by the help of the goat, and when they had reached the 
valley below the goat said to liim, "Go, tell the people that are left 
what you have seen, and teach them not to be too proud or arro¬ 
gant or cruel" So he left him, and the man returned alone and told 
the people that were left what he had seen, and for many days lie 
taught them not to be too proud or arrogant or cruel 

Bye and bye the people began to forget and there was a small 
lake near the toivn where they caught trout, One day a young man* 
having caught a trout mocked him and stuck feathers in him, and 
put him on his head like a crown, mocking: and he danced about 
in this maimer, making sport. 

Next day a very big and strong grizzly bear came out of the 
lake and began to kill the people. The best hunters went out and 
tried Xij get him, but their arrows were broken and he continued to 
kill the people and man y of them fled- Then it hapficrjcd that no 
fish could be caught, and there was no beaver and no deer and no 
ground-hog* and the hunters all returned empty from the moun¬ 
tains, and there was no food and the people were hungry^ and times 
were v^eiy' hard. 

Now there was a good man who always tried to do what was 
right* and his name w^as Nis-ha-w^as. And Nis-ha-was said to his 
family, "Wliy should vre stay here and starve in these hard times? 
Let us go and seek out a country for ourselves, for we get nothing 
to eat and if w'C stay we wnil die*" And they said to him* "It is 
good that we go." 

So Nk-ha-was look his wives and his sons and his nephews 
and his nieces and their wives and Ihcir husliamls and as many as 
were in liis familv, and went out from the town and from all the 
people and came down the river. Now in those days the people 
that lived far up above the big canyon did not travel in canoes, as 
did the people that divelt below. So Nis-lia-was and liis people 
came through the forest and over the rocks* climbing and descend¬ 
ing for many days, and they came to Kit-wan-ga above ihe great 
canyon* and the chief of the toi^*n was Stanch whfi was of the pc^iple 
who dwell on the Nass River and deal in the oil of the culachoii— 
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the NishJia people: Rnd the heart of Nia^ha-was was turned toward 
Stauch and he stayed at Kk-wan-ga. he and his people. 

Now at llial time there was a great dam in tlie canyon that the 
beavers had made; it was made of many logs and of rocks and of 
mad and it was very high and the water of the river was spread 
out above the canyon. and the water that came over the dam was 
very big. And there was much ganve in that country in those days, 
and Nis-ha*was saw that the country was good and he said to 
Stauch, *■ Let there be peace between yonr people and my people, for 
I am inclined tow'ards you and I have set niy heart upon the country 
that I might settle in it, I and my people* somewhere round aljout/* 

But Staudi flid not like these words and he svas turned against 
Nis-ha-was and said to him, " It is better that you should go and not 
delay your going, for it is not “A^ell that yon should stay in the coun¬ 
try where I dw'cH. for there will be no peace between your people 
and my people, but war.'" 

And w'hen Nis-ha-was heard this he was sad and said to Stauch. 
"Yet let us stay with you a lilUe while until I have found another 
country that I can call my o\m, and wherein we may settle and live 
in peace, ^ * 

But Stauch was turned the mure against liim and he said, " It 
is not good tltat you should stay even one day more, therefore go. 
But Nis-ba^was was a man quick to anger and he answered roughly 
and gathered his people together and fought against Stauch, but 
they fell upon him and were too many for him and drove him away. 
Now in this battle a nephew of Nts-ha-w^s, a strong man and a great 
warrior, was killed; and Stauch's people stuck his body on a pole 
and set the pole up in inmt of the town ; and the name of Uiis nephew 
was jVnyoskial, 

Nis-ha-was continued his jountcy down the river, and after 
many days arrived below the canyon and there he found a sheltered 
place at the foot of the high hilts, and he settled there and built a 
towm and called it Kit-^sel4s, which* being interpreted, means "'fhe 
people of the Canyon." And they raised a toteni pole and the name 
of the totem pole wns Haasi. 

How Timnoka became War Chief of Kit-selas 

Years passed and Nis-ha-was was groA\Tng old, but he thought 
that he was still a pretty good man and felt that he would like to 
make his name knovim licfore liis time came to die* He was talking 
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pretty strong about the old limes and about the journey when he led 
his people down the river and founded Kit-sel^t ^nd he stirred the 
people of Kit-sel^ and set them thinking* And there was a young 
chief in Kit-sel^» a gooii man and a strong man, who listened to the 
counsels of Nis-ha-was and the young man's name was Timnona. 
And the old chief took him and instructed him. and the young man 
trained continually, eating little nicat. exercising alu'uys* exposing 
himself to hardships in the mo\intains and bathing all wdnier in the 
frozen river* And he practised wdth the bow and with the spear 
and he wore the heavy armour of the warriors. It was made of 
three thicknesses of liardened moosehide to cover the breast, and 
it was made of hard wood and leather to cover the legs and feet and 
the covering of the liead and face w'as made of two pieces of svood 
carved with the crest of Kit-sel4s, the bear, the totem of Nis-ha-was* 
The armour was all in front, for there w^as none belund. So Tim- 
nona became a great warrior, a stronghenrt and pretty quick and he 
was a nephew of Nis-ha-was, and he was the champion among the 
warriors of Kit-scl^* 

Then Nis-ha-was led his people out to battle against the town 
of Usk. Now in those the w^-trriors carried hows backed Mth 
sinew^ veiy" strong, with arrows made of the hav.' tree, and they car¬ 
ried spears long and heavy, tipped with bone; and some carried only 
hooks fastened on poles to catch and dnig forward an enemy who 
was wounded or faint, for it w^as the custom to cut off the beads of 
the slain warriors and carry them away as trophies. 

And the manner of fighting was this. Thej' dug trenches and 
piled up the earth in front of them and the two sides faced each other 
in the trenches wearing their armour, and they sought to slioot each 
other across the ground between. Ami sometimes a warrior would 
challenge the enemy to send a champion to meet him between the 
lines, and w'hen they met they fought with spears till one or the 
other w'ent down. 

Now when the w^irriors of Kit-acids met the warriors of Usk 
in this manner and when they had fought for a time in the trenches, 
Timnona, the war chief and diampion of Kii-sel4s, met the Usk 
leader in single comi>at between the lines and Timnona's spear found 
the Joint between the two pieces of his opponent’s head-gear and the 
point entered his eye and came out at the back of his head and 
Timnona cut oft the head of the Usk leader and his followers fled to 
the mountains. And Nis-ha-wos burnt the tovTi of Usk and saved 
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the children alive and lotik Lhem and returnee! htime. And the 
people of Nass River have the figure of Timnona carved on their 
totem poles till this day as a memoriai of this deed. 

How NIS-JIA-WAS SoVGTlT AoVtiNTURE ON TRE SeA ANT> WHAT 

Hj^hi'Ened to Him 

After this Nis-ha-was remembered the people down on the 
coast about Kitemat Arm. He went down and found a small town 
wliich he destroj-ed. uddng prisoners and a quantity of skins and 
coppers and ten war canoes. 

Embarking in these canoes, he went down the ct>ast and landed 
at Kitlow Rivern 'where there was a towri. He landed at midnight 
and surprised the tjeople, who abandoned the town and fiecl to the 
mountains, and Nis-ha-vvas plundered and burnt the town. By and 
by the people came back and fought, and a certain man, a nephe'w 
of Nis-ha-w^as. was killed. Tlien he continued his voyage down the 
coast. WTien he had arriveil near Bella Bella, Nis-ha^was saw a 
mountain with smoke rising, and climbing the mountain he found a 
hut with a young maiden who was passing her period of seclusion 
according to the custom of the Indians and with her ivas an old 
woman w'ho w'as taking care of her. He also found a small boy and 
he took all three and returned to his canoes. Now Nis^ha-w-as knew 
that his prisoners were people of importance, and wlsliing to know 
more he asked tire w'oiiian to tell him their names and ranks, but she 
refused. Then he threatened to kill them all with a spear, and she 
told him that she w'as the sister of the chief of Bella Bella, the girl 
was the chief's daughter and the boy his nephe^v. 

Nis-ha-w*as now turned toward Queen Charlotte Islands, fur he 
wanted to tr>' his luck against the Haidas. He had ten canoes and 
in each canoe were abrml twenty w^arriors, and all the warriors in a 
canoe w^ere membem of one ckm, for clans always fought together: 
in this way they fought l>est. 

Now it happened that as Nis-ha-was went on toward Queen 
Charlotte Islamls he met a fleet of twenty' war cam>cs and they came 
from the place where Fort Simpson now iJtands. And these people 
laughed and mocked him, saying, *'What are you doing on the 
sea, and wluit do you kn^w about seafaring? Go back into the inte¬ 
rior where you bdoug and leave the sea to better men and to men 
that know a paddle inmi a pounding slick,’' and when they ha<l 
spoken so they all cried ^'amayam! amay am f" laughing at 
Nis-lia-was, 
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Now the language of these strangers was so close to the lan¬ 
guage of Kit-sel4s that Nis-ha*was could understand what was 
said, blit this one word he did not understand, for it was new to him. 
And w^hen he beard their words he said to his r^cople. Keep quiet 
and don't say anything, but turn the canoes toivard home. It is 
all right, amaydm," And they turned and w^ent about quietly, 
and as they went on their ’way toward Kit-sel^s one of the chiefs 
with him said to Nis-ha-was, What did you mean by that manner 
of speaking when you said, ' It is all right* anjaydm’ f" Then Nis- 
ha-was made answer, ’*A man child will be bom in Kit-sel^ and be 
will be called Amay^m: therefore let that name be remembered as 
a memorial of this day*" And they understood, and all the war¬ 
riors cried '' Amay^ /' 

Tliey went on their way and came to Kit-kala and made friends 
vnXh the people of that town, for it was a good tewn and its people 
were good people; eagles they were. After they had staj^ed for a 
time at Kit-kala they w-ent and returned U* ilieir own town and 
landed once more at Kit-scI^ with their prisoners and their booty* 
for they had taken much booty by the way. 

Death of Nis-ua-was 

After these things Nis-ha-was grew old and feeble* for his years 
were more than a hundred, and he could not see* for he had become 
blind with age, and he gathered his people about him and told them 
he was about to die; and he ordered a feast and assembled all the 
people, and when they were all come together he stood among them 
and told them the story of Kit-sel^* He told how long agt» there 
were hard times and hunger in the counti-j*^ where he was bom. and 
how he gathered all his family and led them safely do^u the river 
to the big canyon and built them a to%\Ti* and he told what they 
had done on the journey and how Kit-wan-ga fought against him 
and IdUcd his nephew', Anyoskiat, and stuck him on a pole. 
And he told all that had happened to him after he had built Kit- 
sel^, and how his people grew and multiplied and became strong. 
And he chose from among his nephews a young man vvhom he called 
before all the people, and said* am about to die, and when 1 am 
dead you shall honour this young man as Nis-ha-was. Follow him 
and obey him as you ha\^ folbived and obeyed me." And ho gave 
his name and his c^eftaindiip to the young man* and spoke to him 
saying, Remember Kit-wiin-ga and do not forget my nephew 
Anyoskiat whom they killed and stuck on a pole,*' Then he died, 
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A mong the Indian women of America the arts and crafts took a 
prominent place as an occupation and as a source of pleasure. 
Needlework and other arts that employed the same technical 
process were among the arts most cherished and ailtivated by 
Indian women. Among certain tribes of North America a forni of 
eml)roidery commonly called quill work became highly developed 
and is mudi admired today. By means of this art the Indian 
women got results much better than the later day beadw^ork which 
came into use only after tlie coming of the white man. 

She had learned to use the dyed quill of the porcupine and thus 
had developed a distinctive American art^ an an not existing in any 
other part of the earth. In fact, the an of quill decoration seems 
to be almost the only fine art wl^ich is unique in occurring only in 
North America, 

Many of the methtxis used in appl)hng the quills were readily 
adapted for work with heads so that many of the (operations were 
bodily taken over and very similar results obtained. Work WTth 
beads was faster and easier, so it was not long before the quillw'ork 
began to deteriorate. Most of the specimens of the early technique 
in quill work have disapi>eared. 

It is unfortunate that most of die best pieces of quilling extant 
were collected so long ago that there remains little informatiem 
regarding their makers or the meanings of the designs, Moreo%"er, 
the regions where the natives used the pircupine quills for decora¬ 
tion are not coniined to the habitat of that animaL The Cheyenne 
and Arapaho are several hundred miles from any place where the 
porcupine could tie lumtedt and wt these tribes used vast amounts 
of quills. These were obtained by barter from those tribes living 
in the habitat of the ix)rcupine, Among many tribes c^uills served 
as a medium of exchange similar to the dentalium shtlis of Cali¬ 
fornia or the wampum of the North Aikoitic states. 

Hunting the porcupine was the duty of the men who ‘‘treed*' 
and shot it, trapped it, or elst- dug it out of its burrow. In the last, 
case it was sometimes caught in a tanned skin or blanket and held 
while its quills were plucked out and then allowed to go. Usually 
it was killed and mastet! entire like a suckling pig, being esteemed a 
great delicacy. 

The women sorted the quills according to size and then dyed 
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them by boiling in some sort of vegetable dye. Reds* blacks^ yel¬ 
low and more rarely green, a faint blue and a dark purple were used. 
Tamarack bark, spruce cones* and several varieties of berries were 
used to produce red. Walnuts and wild grapes furnished blacks of 
different qualities. Wild sunflower* the cornflower* pme bark* and 
willow root supplied the ye!lo\\‘s. Blueberries and larkspur gave 
different sliades of blue. Many other plants gave differont shades 
of these cofors* The Indian woman had to he well versed in plant 
lore to .secure the <lcsircd dyes. 

Many met,beds of working were devised and complex foldings 
and stitches were employed to develop different symbolic designs. 
The only implements used even in the most intricate work were an 
awl and sometimes a piece of bone to flat ten the quills. Some 
sinew thread and usually some bark or leather patterns were also 
necessary. 

The Museum possesses some fint- examples of quilbvork* The 
moccasin, Plate 11* is one of the best exttmples of this unique American 
art in existence. It h one of ^vcral similar pieces giveti to the 
University IMuaeum by Mrs. W* H. Miller of Media. Several 
difiereni techniques are well illustrated in this specimen. The 
simplest is based upon narrow hnes of {quilling forming a series of 
curves and rosettes, whidi makes a very lileaslng border for the body 
the ornamentation* lncorpt)rated in this border is a number of 
three-pointed floral elements showing a second metlind of applying 
the quills. The next rew of quilt work is rather Inroad and sliows a 
vcjy imercsiing and ingenious methotl of folding the quills. Tlte 
top edge of the left flap shows a variathm of this by which a pretty 
efleet is prcKlucxsd by usiiig red and white quills together. Else¬ 
where in similar bands this mndification i^i use<l for shiJrt spaces; 
for instance* in the blue bands where yellow quills are introduced 
to ridim- the monotony of a solid txilor. 

The central x*anels of the dect.^rations show perhaps the mrjst 
cleverly contrived of all the methods of quill work omamjentatiim. 
They a^tpear to be made up of a large Tuuulier of minute c^flinddea} 
pieces of quill which have iKicn strung like beads to fom^ a geomeiric 
design. Even upon examining places where the quills have been 
worn thro ugh, one receives the same impression, but upon close 
examination it is found that the entire piece is ingeniously and care¬ 
fully woven and that it is the flattened quill nearh^ st?rro\iiiding the 
woof thread that gives tlie btradlike appeamnee, Tliis weaving 
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was a verj" slow process and only the iiiiesl of the quills wctc used. 
These had to be matched in ske and it is very remarkable how uni- 
form they are in any one pattern, Tlie beadlike rows in this pair 
of moccasins arc almost exactly fourteen to the inch. 

With its brilliant colorst red, while, blue, yellow, and g:reen, 
skillfully blended together fra a background of dead black dt'efsldn, 
this specimen is worthy of a place in any coUtMjtion of art objects 
whose selection depends upon their coloring and Ijeauty of execution. 

Another notcw'orthy pair of moccasins. Fig. 13, also given by 
Mrs. Miller, presents still another way of applying the colored 
quills. The principal new’ mcthtxi is ff>und best shoivn in the cen¬ 
tral stripe running down the toe. This is a system of plaiting in 
which each quill passes two others and is caught at tlie sides of the 
band by a concealed sinew’ thread, A very pleasing effect is here 
produced by combining the quills so that the different colors pre¬ 
dominate in some especial places. Near the instep red is prominent, 
at the middle red, blue, and yellow are equaily displayed, while 
near the toe the greenish blue is most mimifest. FloraJ designs 
and the double cxirvc motive characteristic of the Northeast United 
States are produced by combining three or more lines of quilling. 
In this the same technique found in the preceeding moccasin is 
employed. 

In many ways this pair of moccasins compares very favorably 
with the preceding. The method of plaiting and the method of 
stitcliing used to produce the floral and curved elements, certainly 
shows aborigirial embroidejy' with quills had reached a very high 
state of perfection. In profusion of color also this pair equals the 
first. In delicacy of treatment, however, it does not approach the 
woven quill work. 

The pouch, Fig. H, llie results of a long period of pains¬ 

taking work, Iffie band of woven work \^4th its symtx^^lic designs 
is very evenly and carefully made. The rosettes abov’e this band 
are cleverly and artistically made and to the maker at least con¬ 
veyed some meaning probably connected with the sun or the morn¬ 
ing star. Part of the fringe at the bottom is cleverly wTapped with 
quills to produce a net like background containing diamond and 
5 p(X>l shaped designs. Below this the strands are wrappetl in pairs 
for a couple of Inches and then allowed to hang free. 

Perhaps the oldest and best piece of quilling is one of four 
pieces collected by George Catltn, the pioneer collector and painter. 
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who was among the Indians in vanous parts of the L^nitcd States 
from 18.12 to 1839 studying them as the}'' then were. Later these 
specimens found their way into the Thomas Donaldson Collection, 
from which, through the generosity of Mr. John Wanamaker, they 
were acquired by the Univ^ersity Museum. The workmanship of 
this piece, Fig. 15, docs not now apjiear to he of the highest type, 
doubtless because age and handling have allowed some of the strands 
to slip and become Iwjsened. In its coloring and designs this piece 
stands pre-enunent. The coloring has a richness and softness that 
only age and tlie old native dinss could possibly pnxiuce. The 
different colors, red, black, w^bite and yellow, arc artistically blended 
into very well proptwlioned and complex patterns, far more elaborate 
and effective than the stepped triangles and p}Tamids usually found 
in the woven quiltwork, 

V^ery rarely it Imppens that some old Endian woman know 
the methods and take the care and time necessary to do good quill- 
work. Especially is this true among the seldom visited Cree and 
Loucheux Indians of Canada. One coat procured a few years ago 
by Dr, G, B. Gordon, the Director of the Museum, shows probably 
the most delicate and precise tvork in the collection. It is so seldom 
of recent years that the best grade of W'ork is produced that this 
coat is almost as rare as the majority of the very old specimens, 

Besides the articles mentioned, quills were usefl to decorate the 
calumet or peace pipe stems which played such an important part 
in the life of the Indian. Many new and complex methods of 
attaching quills are found in the ornamentation of baby carnets, 
clothing and other objects, BLrchbark boxes gayly decorated with 
quiUwork are still made and sold by Indians as curios. 

When the drudgery and bard work that fell to the lot of the 
stjuaw are considered, it is indeed remarkable tliat she was able to 
originate and develop so highly this unique and exclusively Ameri* 
can Art, 

B, W. M, 
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DECORATIX^ ARTS OF THE AMAZON 


I N common use the term ''art" is confined to the designation of 
the Fine Arts and is limited in its application to sculpture and 
painting. In this sense there is no art among primitive peoples* 
for Ihcir arts are instinctiv'e in the beginning and confinecl in their 
use to decorative purposes. Tlie human body and objects with 
which man had lo deal, such as implements and utensils, arc made 
more attractive by embellishment* The body is adorned by the 
attachment of extraneous objects in the form of necklaces* ear* 
nose or lip ornaments* or by the application of paint in monochrome 
or in designs* Where the decoration is defied to remaiu in a more 
permanent form, scariheation and tattooing arc employed* Weap¬ 
ons and implements are rendered more pleasing by the application 
of incised or painted deigns. Among primitive people generally, 
the decorative designs do not serve purely sesthetic purposes, but 
are used more particularly for the expression of an idea. 

For several years there has Ijeen much discussion concerning 
the origin of dejsigns and the deveIopn:ient of the arts. The opinion 
prevaileti for a time that nil designs had their origin in realistic 
forms and that these forms t^ecamc more and more cemventionalized, 
due to material, the limits of technique and the transfer of designs 
developed in one technique to another, such as that from textiles 
to |>oLtery* from wood to stone or from painted to incised designs. 

More receitily attempts have been made lo show that the expla^ 
nation of the design is secondary ajid that the transition fronv realism 
to conventionalism, frem natural to geometric forms did not take 
place* hut that in the early stages of the historic development both 
textiles and potteiy’ were decorated with geometric designs, wiiile 
realistic figures came into use much later as on cxplonaticFn of the 
design. In other words, that the origin art must l:je found in the 
simple geometric designs imposed upon the worker by textile tech¬ 
nique while the realistic explanations were later read into these 
designs* It is pointed out that unrelated tribes interpret the some 
design by different ideas and that the same idea is expressed by 
them in distinctly different derigns. 

A}1 students of primitive arc agree that designs are considered 
rigniticant today and that savages everj'W'here attempt to explain 
them* The questions which naturally arise are^why are they 
significant now if they were not so in the beginning? \Mien and 
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how would the savage attach unponauce to them? Agam, how 
could the technique force designs upon the worker? It does not d(j 
so today with civilized man. Neither dfx:s the modern artist invent 
his deigns outright. He studies the art of other times and other 
peoples in search for suitable motives juid ideas which he may moth 
ify, combine and recombine into new forms. Primitive man got 
his id^s and took his designs direct frijni nature and. as we sliaU 
attempt to showi he found an abundance of materiaL We shall 
show how particuLir geometric designs had a natural growth from 
realistic reproductions of particular objects. These designs arc so 
simple that similar cmes in other regions may have had diderent 
origins, hence it might be expected that dilTeient ideas w'ould l>e 
expressed by the same designs, and versa. 

Decorative art is so directly conditioned by its environment 
tluit one must know all the elements of climatic, physical and social 
conditions before he can Ijcgin to understand or to appreciate the 
art. He must know the conditions of life with reference to food 
supply, the tools and materials uith which the artist had to work 
and the inspiration received from political and religious organizations. 

For the development of art a curtain amount of leisure is 
required. An abundance of regular food for daily consumption or 
abundant harv^ests with storage facilities guarantees a leisure from 
day to day or from season to season %vhich may be anticipated and 
improved. Not only leisure but energy is required for application. 
Where iliere is a constant struggle for existCKCC or where tlicrc is a 
debilitating climate art cannot develop to a high degree of per¬ 
fection, If the region does not contain suitable materials for the 
artist to work upon or convenient tools to wic>rk with he is handi¬ 
capped at the beginning. If the groups of people are isolati^ for 
any cause and seldom come into friendly competition, little interest 
can develop in any line of endeavour. And again, if there is no highly 
organized ritualistic religion* art lacks by far its greatest inspiration. 
From these considerations it may lie stated that artistic skill depends 
largely upon the favorablcness of the material at hand and that the 
art of any region more correctly reflects the chaTacter of the environ¬ 
ment than the character of the pwiple. 

The conditions of life among the inhabitants of the Amazon 
valley arc easy because there is a readily secured and constant food 
supply, lliere is no necessity for storing or preserving fcxxl against 
a future need, as it may be htul any day at any time of year* 1'hus 
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there is no season for lalwr nor rcgttlar penotls of leisure. The eli- 
mate is debilitating and the Httle energy" possessed is expenrled in 
suppKdng the daily bread. Tims the two first essejitioJs for the devel¬ 
opment of the arts, leistire and energy, are wanting. There ftre 
lacking also suitable materiaLs for the development of the arts. 
There are no rocks for graving, flints for chipping m^r metals of any 
kind for the manufacture of tools or ornaments. 'Hie climate docs 
not require clothing of tanned sldns or woven fabrics which might 
be decorated. Rude shelters serve for all the protection needed 
against tlie elements. Thus there can be no archileciure. The 
atiachment of unnecessary projections, mouldings* cornices, carv¬ 
ings, frescoes, etc., can not be applied to houses of leaves. Sculpture 
prol>abiy develof^ed from the shaping of stone implements, fetishes, 
etc., but here there are no stones. 

The people live in small isolated groups which wander al>out 
at w'ill ufthotit coming itilo stimulating contact with other groups* 
'I’hey have no amulets, chams nor fetishes; neither animal ance.stor 
nor hero worship* There are no high mountains, volcanoes nor 
cartliquakes: no droughts, famines nor epidemics. Nothing to 
excite wonder or admiration; and no tieccssity for interocssi^m.s nor 
reasons for tluinksgiving. Their religion is simple. It rcqtim^ a 
creator in order to account for everything in nature, but it has 
no place for the worship of a GrcEit SplriL because he is not needed 
in the daily life of the 

Here we have an in its very beginning as applied to tiie persrjTt 
for eml>«'llishinent and U* the few objects in daily use for omament. 
In this stage it has hardly passed l>e>etnd the phy^cal a^ect in which 
plcasnn-able sensations arc pn^lucvd by the harmony of Une$ end 
spots of color. Hic people decorate ihclr bcjdit'S with etdor ant] 
ornaments williout sjjcdal signiflesmee. Their well made piniery is 
uiidecoratt^ except in Tnonoehrome. Weaving is done t.nty in mak¬ 
ing plain breech cloths for the men. Baskeirv’^ alone of all the 
utilitanan arts is being dcveliijx'il and considerable skill hios bet'n 
attained. Probably the checker pattern naturally produccfi by the 
technique suresteri the idea rif inserting designs into the weaving. 
Animate objects ttcre introflut'ed not so much for l>cauty as lor 
increasing tdcasureable sensations, Tlic rehuii'n Ixtween warp 
and w^oof rendered it unpossiblc to make cunx^d lint^s or diagonals 
except in step patterns. All figures were thus compclk’d to assume 
rectangular forms iiiid it was imtwsaiblc for the w^fipker to reprcj- 
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duce realistic objects true tn nature. Any clmnicieristic of the 
animal or plant must be ojujgEeratetl to insure the proper interpre¬ 
tation. OftCTt some particular part of the hotly or peculiar color 
form wa-s used to represent the object. When these realistic forms 
were nepeateti and iruitle to cover the whole surface it often hap¬ 
pened that the bonier was imide tip of one half of the object. This, 
no drnibt. gave the idea of using this part <mly to represent the object 
and to repeat it as a margin when there was a desire to have a plain 
central portion. When space relal.ions required it these charac¬ 
teristic parts were used to complete a decoration. Thus the design 
came to he used a.s a sj'tuItoI. it will be seen that these designs* 
Fig. 2S, an^ so simpie that they might easily receive a different 
interpretation if introduced into another culture by bancr^ where 
the same or a similar design might easily have had a different history 
in its development. If the designs were considered significant by 
another trilie and attempts were made to interpret them* it would 
be taken as evidence that similar patterns liad realistic origins. 
\Miile it is tnie ihat these designs are well recognized today as real¬ 
istic, the time may soon come when man? designs arc inirr^duced 
through commerce and useil by the people along with their owm 
that the origin will Im? forgotten and the designs used purely as 
artistic elements in any kind of comijosition. 

Rough baskets for tempormy' use were made by intertwining 
the leaves of a foldccl prdin frond, while carrying baskets were made 
of split bush-rofx^ or palm fronds. The finest baskets were used by 
men for their trinkets and toilet articles* and these were usually 
decorated with a verj'- realistic rcprtxluction of some common animal. 
A part of the splits are stained black and these lire used to form the 
outline of the animal, fn Fig. 18 wc have four baskets fn>m four 
different tribes. In each case two animals are shown facing each 
other and are exactly alike. Ry referring to Fig. 27 it will be 
noted how similar the^* are to the original drawings. One differ^ 
ence is seen in the monkeys. The ones on the basket are of the big 
black variety, while the drn^Hng shows the red bowler with his Vhg 
throat. Tlie jaguar and the sctuirrel are ven- much alike, but their 
tails arc snrTtcient to distinguisli them* Compare also the bush 
dog TviLb ilie squirrel anti the jaguar. This dog has a short tail 
which ntver curls over his Liack. 

Before the iniroduction of white man's glass beads the women 
wort aprons made of a fringe of white or red cotton strings sus- 
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pended in front from a narrow belt. When beads were secured 
their first and principal use was tliat of making aprons, A sirnlpe 
loom was first mamifactiired upon which the beads already strung 
were woven into small aprons, sometimes in solid color hut more 
often different colors were introduced to represent animal figures 
iir other designs common to lmsketr\\ As in basketry, so here- the 
figures w’cre either repeated t^J ctwer the whole apron or to ft^rm 
marginal designs* Figs* 19-23 show' some examples with realistic 
figures, some waih conventionaliited ones and oiht-Ts with only 
marginal designs* Fig* IP is a realistic scorpion: Fig. 20 is a double 
headed s<xiTpif>n, while Fig, 21 is a wmbintx! Iward paitum. fn all 
of these the aprf.>n is entirely cewererf with figures. Of the two 
remaining imes, Fig, 22 has w“iasp'.s nest margins and Fig, 2^ lias 
palm leaf, stnali sloth anti w*as|5's nest designs* As evidence that 
these designs were taken f^■^m basketry, many of them show the 
cross-hatch peculiar to basketry faithfully cfipied. For the original 
draudngs, see Fig. 27 as evidence. 

The three clubs illustrated in Figs. 2-1—26 came from widely 
separated triljcs. Fig* 24 has incised designs fiJlofl with white paint, 
at the end will lx* recognizeil the lizard wnth the fly’s eyes aliovo and 
the fi*h tail at the toji. The fly’s c>'C'S might very well Ijc develofjeii 
into a (X>ntinuous scrolh but no example of it was observed. The 
scc.>q>ion of Fig. 25 shows the remains of the ctx>sS' hatch in white dots 
betiveen the lines. The cenlnd design Fig, 26 is the upper part of 
the connected lizanl design sfiown in Fig. 2L The wasp’s n&i 
design is repeated around the border. All the designs of I'lg, 26 
are cross-hatched. 

Fig- 27 is rnade up of exact copies of animal and plant figures 
drawTi with a lead pencil by a \¥aiwai Indian. He had obsen^ed the 
author making rough draw'ings of objects about the village and his 
interest led to the loan of a lK>ok and pencil. Mter several hours 
of intermittent work and consultation with others be succeeded in 
making some thirty dniwings and later furnished the names for 
them, lliese names CNJirespcmd exactly with the mimi^ of the 
animals secured at oiher times. The name for the acomi is the 
same as that for the drawing of its chamcteHstJC mark. All the 
figures were recogni^wid by oLiier mcmfiers of the village. The fact 
that those figures w'hich any one can recognise are so faithfully 
dniw'n may be taken as evidence that the others also are correct. 
^’he figiires are angular, tliough drawn with a pjimted pencil, and in 
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the prtiicnce of the rviil olvjects* This factn tugeth(?j* with the cross- 
hatchings woukl indicate that he drew the ahjects Urm the memory 
of their apfjcarancc on bashetry nUher titan from sight of them in 
life. His drawmgs show the diffictitties that all sjivages cxix'rience 
in repn-ducing «anhTial forms. The jagtiar, sciuirrcl, dog and munkey 
are sliown in profile and easily distinguishaiile fnim each other* while 
the frog, alligator and turtle are sliown ironi alxive. As it woulti be 
difficult to distinguish the forms of the other animals* some clrar- 
acteristic part or color was used instead; as tty's eyes, ant‘s jaws, 
peccary's rihs^ *.>r the iruirkings of the snake* acouri, small sloth; 
palm* bamboo* etc. 

Fig. 2ft ci 5 ntains fifteen of the more common designs taken from 
the decoration of thiiigs in general use, No. I is the rq>eated rjne- 
half of a perfect sloth pattern* while No, 2 is the same thing mth 
the sides merged into the tiorder of the same color. Ntc 2 is the half 
of an aoouri design. It Is fouml on apirons, arm ban^ls. whisLli^s* 
clubs, etc. No. d h one-half of ilie wasps nest design. It has 
already been noted on aprons and dubs. No, 5 is a pan of the bam¬ 
boo figure taken from the margin of :m apron. An interhx:king Uf.ard 
design is quite similar to this. No, 6 is one-half of a great sloth 
design painted on a wo<Hlen stool to fill an extra s|>ace, Tlic same 
thing occurs on aprons. No. 7 is a sloth design taken fmitn a flute. 
No, ft is a modlfiei! bamlxx> figure. No. *> fnim a knife handle 
shows an actniri on the right and a sloth on the left. No, It) is the 
interlocking sloth (leaign vrliith occurs on aprons, stools, etc. No. 11 
is the lizard and frequently occuni fJti bark atmbanrls. Tht terraced 
design* No. 12* Is not conimon. Bamboo designs art ofien modified, 
as in No. 13, or the siimc without the small squares in the Cir>mers, 
No. 14 was carved on a club and is interesting because it shows the 
cross-hatching of basketry. The last figuie* compvsf’il i>f a com¬ 
bi ua Lion of sjevemi designs. w'a,s o^ipied from a painted design on the 
centre [Xile in a large Waiwai house. Tlie original was hirty inches 
liigh and seventeen inches around the pole. The connecting points 
are inflicaicti, 

'Rial all those designs had their origin in realism and that they 
were first use*! in basketry Is shown by their histoiy^. jis given by the 
natives, and as is proven by die cross-hatching of designs when used 
on Ixiaded aprons* carved on wooden clubs and painted on arm¬ 
bands, clubs, cassava graters* etc, 

1 present This case as one of the most interesting reported from 
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any people. The art is Sf> simple and in such an early stage of 
development that all the steps in its evolution may be traced with 
certainty. Realism, conventionalism and symbolism are all pres* 
ent. Separate elements are used for purely artistic purposes, but 
the fundamental ideas underlying their significance arc siiU remem¬ 
bered. Art has not become spccialixed in the hands of a few who 
excel in it, but each one adorns lus own productions. Both men 
and women use the same realistic and conventional deiiigTis without 
distinction. There arc no saemd animals represented, neither is 
there any evidence of fetishism or totem ism. Animate figures there¬ 
fore were introduced for purely decorative purposes. Convention¬ 
alism, s>mibolism and the simple geometric designs are here showm 
to develop directly from realistic forms. 

W. C. F- 
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l<y.’-yiaid desigru l^altn leftfto. A[wiIftiL 
1 ].—Liximl dnijpi. Paintoil fni hark ftmi bEwrd^ 
Waimi. 

12.—^Polm ktii JefigiLL BrndedapmEL AiUilijh 
I .ji.—Ba mboD Moreto of bogVt:!^ Atoroi. 

14.—LrilunJ daign, gjt vrpoden tUlU 

VVaimi. 

Id,—C frtnlit nfrl dn^Eit. Fainled: centre [Kjle in 
henue. \S'aivaL 


Fi(3. lA. 






















































































































































































































































TME MARRIAGE OF THE ELECTRIC EEL 


I N the discussion of the art of ihc Amazon it was statiHl that 
the realistic figiircs had no social nor religious significance, 
but that they were uscil for decrjralive purj>oses only, expressing 
nothing more than tlie ideas of animate objects and giving pleasurt: 
by the interpretation of the forms. 

Pictures are usually employed as aids to stories and are very 
important, because they tell the w-hole story* at a glance. When 
the story is told in the presence of the picture, liolh are rtmeml^ered. 
This explains w'hy art is such a strong ally of religion. Sculpture 
and pamting give to religion a permanent ftirm and render it more 
intelligible by giving it an easy interpretation. Religion in turn 
sjinctifics art and gives it authority* The Indians of tlie Amazon 
have no stories nor art of this character, All the tribes have stories 
accounting for the creation of men and animals; for the individual 
peculiarities of animals and for fabulous encounters between men and 
the animals, Tlie following stoiy' is of an unusual t)y>e and the 
only one of its kind tlmt I found in my six years of travel. 

An old Marinau, or medicine man, had a beaxitiful daughter 
of marriageable age whom he w'as anxious to have marry a very 
strong man, stronger even than himself, if it were possible to find 
such a man. Word w'as sent out announcing the fact and calling 
for suitors. The jaguar, knowing himself to be the king of the 
forests, came first and to his surprise was rejected w.’iihfjut serious 
consideration. Many other animais came in succession, each setting 
fijrth his daims to great power or ability, but all these w-ere rejected 
also. Finally Kasum, the electric eel, came saying that he tvas 
stronger than all the others combtried* but the old Marinau laughed 
at him and said, ‘*You can di> nothing: you are so small and insig- 
Titficanl it is presumptuous of you to think yourself worthy of my 
daughter. You should not dream of such a thing/* ‘Try me before 
you send me away,*' said Kasum, "touch me and sec for yiiurself 
how potverful I am," JSo the Marinau laid his lumd on Kosum and 
received such a severe shock that he was completely overc^imc 
and rendcnxl in;coii&dou.s for some lime. When he had reci>vf‘rcd 
from the shock and the sur|)rise of it he said* " You arc very |'M‘»\verful 
indectl; I think you will be the proper biisban{i for my daughter. 
V’ou are able to do things that even I cannot accomplish. I can¬ 
not conimand the thundert the lightning and the rain. It is often 
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very inconvenient to have the r^iin come. See what you can do it> 
control it/* Later when tlie storm approached, Kasum divided the 
rain clouds to the right and to lire left and sent them away to the 
south and to the north. The Marinaxi was very mucli pleased and 
at rmce gave him his dangliter in marriage. 

Today, when a threatening storm apirroaches, the Marinau 
gi:ie 3 out in an open space away from liis hotist^, facc^ the storm and 
repeats the following prayer: **Tuniinkar* {the creatorl in ancient 
times you gave ICasum power over the siomiL cloud to turn it aside. 
You have more iicAver tlian Kasum, Turn this storm a>vay; it 
wdll do us great harm to have it come now^” 'rhen he blows his 
breath towards the storm and waves it aside with his hands; the 
right tow'tirds tlie south and the left towards tlie north* and returns 
to his house. 

Tlie story is told and the ceremony is performed by tribes of 
the Arawak stock who live in the forested country as w^ell as by 
those lining in the open savannah, although their j)ravers are seldom 
answered It is not appropriate in the forests because the distant 
view^ of the storm and the parting of the clouds cannot be seen. 

The electric cel is common m all the rivers of northeni BraKil 
and the Ouianas and is greatly fearei] by the Indians. It grosvs to 
the length of five feet and is able to give a very severe shock. Accord¬ 
ing to reiwrts along the Amazon, men are often killed by them. 
They am numerous about the wharves at Manaos, w'here several 
men are lost year from falling into the water. It is the pre¬ 

valent belief that these men, ivho are invariably good swimmers, 
are killed by the eels. The bodies do not rise to the surface and are 
never recovered. We experimented with one about two feet in 
length. The shock from it made u.s so uncomfenable that we did 
not care to try a larger one. An alligator three feet long which was 
placed in the same tank was greatly frightened when he received his 
first shock, but S(X>n regauied his composure ordy In receive another 
and anothci" until the third day. when he died. 

The marriage of tJie electric eel is of great historical importance 
because it definitely locales the home of the people at the time tjf 
the origin of the story. Their traditional lu/me ivas in the savannah 
plateau* of Southern British Guiana, between the Akarai moun¬ 
tains on the south and the Pakaraimas on the north* Within this 
plateau tliere are numerous small rnund-tt;?pped mountains which 
bear sacred names. C)nc is Uie stump of the tree of life which ivas 
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cut down when the people told God they knew where he got the food 
he brought Uiem daily and would no longer thank limi for it Ijecuuse 
they could get it themselves: another is whtre the few peoj^le who 
escaped the ihxjd were saved; anoiher tlie former dwelling place of 
the creator, etc. More than a dozen places arc so named and asso¬ 
ciated vrith the creator at the time wlien be lived on the earth* 
As w'ill l:ie seen later, this location agrees with that for the story of 
the eel. 

ft is interesting to note that the medichio man ass4X!iaied the 
shock from the eel with the thunder* lightning and i-ain. He at once 
asked tlie eel to try his powers on the storm cloud. 

To the eastward the iv;o ranges of mountains are low and near 
together, but as they extend westward they separate and increase 
in elevation from five or six hundred feet to two tliou.sands feel on 
the south and more than eight thousand on the north, storm 

clouds which come from the east therefore ditide anti follovr the 
Tw^o mouniaini ranges, deptJsiting their moistune and producing 
dense forests on either side. The rainfall of the savannah is less than 
half that of the forests one hundred miles mvay. At Boa Vista, on 
the Brazilian side, it is forty-two Inches* sehilc two degrees south it 
is nine or ten feet, 

The eel facing the storm* or the east* mmed aw'ay the clouds 
to the right* or soutli* and to tJie left, or north* The medicine man 
today does exactly the same thing in the same locality and the 
clouds obey him as Utey did the eel in ancient times and for the same 
reason. The ston,^ thus fits the eu\nromnent of their traditional 
home and not only so* bnt that is the only hx:a1ity in South America 
where it will fit, 

W* C, F, 
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NOTES 


The list of gifts and the of purchases were omitted from 
the December number for 1917, In this number* therefore* are 
included the gifts and purchetses for the last three months of 1917 
and the first three months of 19 J 8. 

Gifts. 

t>. Charles D. Hart, a suit of Japimese artnor: a copy of the 
Peking Oa^iif of 500 years ago. 

Miss Ernestine A, CkKidman. an .American Indian collection* 
cximprising decorated birch-bark, beadwork baskett^", 
Navajo blankets and a fine painted hat of the Haidas, 

Miss Helen B, Campbell, two decorated calaliashes from Dutch 
Guiana. 

Cob Josc-ph Ury Crawford, a suit of Japanese armor. 

Mis. Hampton L. Carson* a Blackfoot Indian skin dresser: 
a pair of Indian embroidered moccasins. 

Mrs. Diomas Learning, a pakn-leaf book fmm Southern India; 
a stiletto with sheath from India. 

Mr, John Moss. Jr., a piece of Spanish pottery. 

Miss Beatrice Fox, a gold eagle from Panama, 

Dr. C. H. Vinton, a basket from the Bontoc Igorots. 

Mr* Hiimpton L. Carson* an Apache water bottle. 

Mr. Howard Fuguot* a Cheyenne catlinite pipe with stem. 


Purchases. 

Americim Section. 

A misccllaneoiis collection of North American ethnology. 

A cnilection of car\^cd stone, pottery and gold objects 
from Piinama. 

A collection trf Tlingii baskets. 

GnEcn-Roman Section, 

A Tanagm figurine. 

One Corinthian vase* 

One black'figure<^l Attic vase. 

Section of Oriental Art. 

Twenty-nine Chinese porcelains. 

Two colos,s;iI stone heads. 
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Urtmzr sLatiiei-Le of iTibetaiij, 

One bmnzegilt statuette uf Kwaii-yin of the Wet D’t'Tuisly# 
(.)nc targe bronze j'nr of the Chou Dynasty, 

One brtinzc vase of the Chuu Dyiiasty <jr earlier. 

Section of General Ethnology. 

Fourteen ancient Ethiojjian wckkI carvings, 

Mr- Samuel P. Avery of Hariford. Conn,. Ims ni:i/le a gift to the 
Museum of ^IO*tKiO as an erulowmeut for the purcluii;c of \Vf>rks 
of art. 

Mr, James 0, Ford Ims presented to the Museum two cnhjssal 
stone heads of IBuddliu from the Pmvirtce of Honrm in China. Each 
of these heads shou-s fine modelling and stUl retaiiLs some of the oaloiir 
whidi had originally been applies] to die surface. These tivo pieces 
arc unique in this country^ and nodiing of the Idnd has hitherto 
appeared outside of China, 

Mr. Ford has also presented a very rare and jiredous Chinese 
siatucrte in bronze gilt. This figure represents Kwan->nn standing 
on a square pedestal. The inscription incise^! on the base reads as 
follows. 

"The third day of the third montli of the third year 
iii Ticii'Ping (537 A. D.). Made for the temple on the top 
of the motmiahi Tson ai Ting Clioii,'* 

Then follows a list of forty^ninc suhscribers. After these names 
comes the passage. 

"These ha\Tj offeretl and w'orshipped this venerable 
statue in their desire for the pejice of the whole world and in 
the hope that the future generations follou-ing Ihdr ances^ 
tors, win believe and venerate this Buddha who will protect 
them," 

Mr. Ford, in addition to the two gifts already describefl, has 
presented a Chinese rug of fine design and colour of the Kang-Hsi 
Period, This rug, which has been exhibited in the Museum for 
some time, measures twenty-ff>ur feet square and is Ln a perfect 
state of preservation, 

Mr* \V, B* Van Valin of the John Wanamaker Expedititm 
reacheti Point Barrow during the middle of sumincr» having pre- 
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viously ^nt to the Museum from Nome two collections assembled 
on the Bering Sea Coast, Mr* VanValin tvill spend the winter 
and next summer making collections and investigatiom in die 
neighborhood of Point Barrow, 

Mr. Lommot duPont, son of Lftnimot dtiPont, A.M., Class 
of ^4^ U, of P.p has presented a pair of Chinese bronzes of the Chou 
Dynasty, One of these bronzes is a large and heavy piece with 
em'er, of tlie type known as Lei. It has three dragon heads on the 
shoulder and three on the cover, ITiesc and the other decorations, 
wrought in bold relief, exliibit great strength and a high finish. 

The other example b a small vase of graceful shape and with 
designs in flat relief. The decoration is distinguished by great pre- 
dsioa ft fid symmetry, ns w^eli as by high finish anti marked refine¬ 
ment. Both vases are well preserved, Tlie first has a quicksilver 
patina and the smaller one has a beautiful patina of dark greenish 
hue w^hich gives a brilliant surface to this unique vase. 

Reports have been recei’ved regularly fresm the Eckley B, Coxe 
Jr, Expedition to Eg>'pt sliowing that progress has been uninter¬ 
rupted. After a full season at Memphis the Expedition proceeded 
to Denderdi on December 1st for a short sisason^s work. On March 
1st work T^'as again resumed at Memphis on the excavation of the 
Palace of Mercoptah. 

Mr. Louis Shotridge, representing the John Wanamaker Expedi¬ 
tion in Southeastern Alaska, has conducted from his headquarters 
in Haines various expeditions along the coast northward and into 
the interior. Collections of importance have been received from 
Mr* Shotridge* 

Mr. C* W* Bishop, in charge of the Expedition to the Far East, 
has returned to the Museum after nine montlis spent in China, 

Mr, Alexander Scott has continued his work in India and the 
collections which he has assembled are stored at Bombay awaiting 
shipment. It is expected that Mr. Scott will come to America, 
bringing these collections, during the summer of 19 IS* 

'Fhe four halls made vacant by the removal of the Heye Col¬ 
lection have been assignwl to the Ethnology of North and South 
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America. Two )yAh hrtve h&m devote! to the ct>Ui.«ct.ioni5 nvx6e 
bv Dr, Far;ibeo among the tribes of the Amazon BasTn, a third it^ 
assignwl to the N'onh American Indian, a ftnirth is assigned to the 
Alaskan Eskimo and a fifth to the N-onhwt^t Const of America. 
These collections have all been iustailed and the rooms arc now 
open to the public. 

The rooms of the American Sect ion» rearmnge<l by Dr, Fambee 
and Mr. Menvin. cannot fail to attract favorable attention. The 
newly installed collections have given much pleasure and afforded 
much instruction to visitors. The room containing the Amazonian 
potterj" is an absolutely unique eiihibit. Neither in America nor 
in Europe can another such collectitm be seen. 

In the room assigned to the Alaskan Eskimo the bulk of the col¬ 
lections were obtained by the Director during his two trips to the 
North in I9D5 and 1907. In Uiis room also are included the first 
results of the John Wanamaker Expedition to Northern Alaska. 

The room assigned to the Xmhwest Coast contains in addition 
to objects purchased from time to time and some obtained by the 
Director during his two expeditions, a large gr<Fup of fine and 
impressive art objects of the Tlingit obtained by Mr. Shotridge in 
charge of the John Wanamakcr Expedition to Southeastern Alaska. 

A special exlubhion of the Art, of the African Negro was arranged 
at the end tif Fehruarj', This consisted of wooden statues frtim 
the Congo and from the West Coast, as well as a series ul bronzes 
from Benin and a group of textiles from the Bushongo. 

The interest manifested in the Exhibition of Ethiopian Art 
illustrates the recent opening up of a new'ly recognised field of 
artistic insjumtion and instruction by the close view of the art 
of primitive peoples that museums have provided for the use of 
students. Interest has of Late been shown especially in the sculpture 
of the Negrti tribes of Africa who have developed that art inde¬ 
pendently. Modem artists find in the w'ooden images of African 
deities qualities which correspond in some measure to the mental 
attitude and metliods of work of some ol the most modernized among 
their numl>cr. Some indeed go so far as to recognize in the carved 
figures and masks from the Congo* something answering to the 
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s>Tnbotj£rn of an advanced an cull, the mysteries of which include 
such rites as interpretive design, mystical conceptions of nature 
and certain atlributcs of things that are more mhtle anti essential 
than obvious. 

The extent to which the seeming inctjngmiiiGs with which 
the African craftsman cndowerl his wooden images are liue to a con¬ 
scious interpretation of traditional notions about things that arc 
not seen or to what extent they are the result of the Hmitritions of 
his art or of established usage arising from mechanical necessity 
or of passive " stylc/^ does not appear at sight, 'Whether they 
correspond to the fashion of things spiritual or to tribal affectation, 
the truth with which are aU concerned is that tn all Us adapts* 
lions, approximations and departures, Ethiopian art never pretends 
to realism. Tt contri^'cs to deliver its message in another way. 
In its report of mental experiences expressed in terms of natural 
objects and by mechanical means it is faithful to native tradition 
and it may be studied with pmfii as discloring the mental endowment 
of the Negro in Africa, as illustrating his an sense and as aflording 
a measure of his skill in execution. 

On November 9th Dr. Farabeo lectured bef^jre the Engineers* 
Club and Affiliated Societies in the Auditoritun. After the lecture 
the visitors went through the exhibition halls. 

On November 2^111 the Provost of ihe University gave a recep¬ 
tion in the Museum tn the Natifinal Academy of Science, 

On I3cccmber 7 l1i the Biological Club held a meeting at the 
Museum and listened to a lecture by Dr, Wm. C. Farabii an his 
Amazon Exptomtkms. After the lecture the niembera inspocted 
the collections in the several sections of the Mu'jcum. 

During the Christmas holiday week the Auditoritun of the 
Museum w’as used by the annual meeting of the American AnUm>- 
pological Association, tile American Folk D.^re Sodetv and the 
American Historical Assodati'Jii for their several sessions whicli 
were held in the Tnurnings, aftemcxjus anrl evenings. 

llie lecture course on Saturday afternoons was concludefl on 
tlie 16th of March. Three changes were made m the pregnun 
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which \VRS announced in the season*s lKx)klets sent tint in October, 
These changes were as follows. 

.\[r. Langdon Warner was nnahle to keep his engagcmeiU to 
lecture on February 2i,?cl on account of his absence iln China, This 
dale was taken by Mr. Charles Theodcire Carrnth, w'ho lectured 
on Donatello. Sculptor of ihc RenaiiLsance," 

The date aiisignetl to Mr. Alexander Scott for his lecture tm 
"*Tho Art of India and Tibet" was taken by Sir Jolm Foster Fraser 
who lecturwl on ** Algeria and Morocco.” This change w-as tmuight 
about by Mr. Scott’s continued absence in India, 

Inasmuch as Dr* Stephen Langdon was unable to return to the 
Xhtseum from his Oxfortl post at the time when lie wiis cKpetted, 
XIr, C, W. BLshop, Assistant Curator of the Section of bhicntal 
Art* lectured tm that date upon tiie stibject of his work in China. 

The Wednesday afternoon lecture course* w'hich was arranged 
for the season just dose^l. had to be discontinued in part because the 
teachers and school children of the city were unable to reach the 
Museum owing to the refusal of the Philailelpliia Rapid lYoiisii 
Ctmipany to place curs at thdr disposal* as had formerly hieen done 
and is done by eveiy other city of the country, 

Mr, John H, Mason has been elected a member of the Board 
of Managers to take the place of the late Dr. Norton Df^wms, 

Mr. Charles L. Borie* Jr., has been elected a Manager to fill 
the vacancy on the Board caused by tlie death of Mr. Fckley B. 
Coxe, Jr, 

To accoimnodatc many visitors who attentlcd the Saturday 
afternoon lectures and who wished to inspect U»c c<Alections after- 
wurfis, the \luseum has been kept open on Saturday aflemotms 
until 6.50. 

An imitation has been sent out by the Museum to all of the 
clubs, associations and socictits in the city which ha\'e artistic inter¬ 
ests, to make use of the collection.s in the Museum in connection with 
their w^ork. It is desired that the members of all such organiza* 
tions should enjoy the l^encfits of these coUections. This invita" 
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lion IS in line wkh an being made by the Museum to bring 

about an active cooperation among all tbe art interests in the dt>v 

ATTangements have been completed for holding in the Museum 
an exhibition of Mohammedan Art. In this department the Museum 
has acquired a few verj’ choice examples of pottery^ textiles and 
bronaes of Persia and Asia Minor. The purpose of the special 
exhibition is to afford an opportunity not hitherto enjoyed in America 
of studying in extensive range the artistic productions of Uie Moham¬ 
medan world- Tliere are in this country in private possession many 
very fine examples of the early potteries, of tile work, of miniattues, of 
textiles and rugs which, if assembled, would illustrate verj' credit* 
ably the richness and variety of the decorative arts that were devel¬ 
oped in Persia and Asia Minor from the tenth century to the 
se\"enteenth. The outiers of many of these treasures have generously 
offered to cooperate with the Museum and participate in the exhibi¬ 
tion for the service of the Public and the cause of education. 

The Oriental scholars of America will learn with pleasure that 
Dr. Stephen H. Langdcm of Oxford has been reappointed Curator 
of the Babylonian Section and that he will soon return to this country, 
lis University has again given him leave of absence in order tliat 
he might resume the duties of this post and carry on his important 
work of classifyiiig and translating the Sumerian and Babylonian 
tablets in the Miiseum's collection. The Sumerian studies completed 
by Dr. Langdon and already published by the Museum have attracted 
wide attention and have been received Ti'ith warm appreciation as 
much for the scholarship as for the industry which they fHsplay, 

At a mt'eting of the Bcani of Managers heir! on -March 15th 
means were projiosed for enlarging the scope of the Museum's 
work and especially for bringing the people of Philadelphia 
into closer relations vrith the collections. In order make the 
educational value of these collections as great as yjossible it was 
decided to appoint one or more Docents whose duty it will be to 
afford visitors such information as they may desire and to explain 
and intcqmct the exhibits. 


The photographs of totem pole.sat Kit*w^an-kool in the Skeena 
River \'alley that appear in connection svith the Legends of Kit- 
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solas were kindly fumishod to the author by Canon Rix of Prince 
Rujx*rt. 

The followTtifj persons have been electetl to membershjp in the 
Museum. 


FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS 
Charles S. Child 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Mrs. T* DeWitt Cuvier 


Mrs. Harry F, West 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Rev. H- Alford Boggs 


Marshall S. Munjtm 
Rev. James B. Nies 
R. G, Pearson 


Robert E. Brooke 
Charles L. Brown 
Albert H. Disston 


Cltaries Aluan Pope 
Charles SinkJer 


Mrs. Henryk B. duPonl 
Mrs, Edward lilsley 


Miss M. Florence Waireti 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give fwd bequeath to tlie tmstces of the Umvei*sit3' of Penn¬ 
sylvania Lhe sum of.^ . ... doUajrs* in trust for the uses’of 

the University Museum. (Here specify in detail the purposes.) 


MEMBERSHIP RULES 

There are four classes of membership in the Museum: 

Fellows for Life, who contribute,51,000 
Fcliows.hip Members, who pay an annual contribution of. c 5100 
Sustaining Memljers, who pay an annua! contribution of , ... 525 

Annxiai Members, who pay an annual contribution of.,.. ,. 510 

-411 claves of members arc entitle to the following privileges; 
Admission to the Museum at all reasonable times: an'invitation to 
any regular reception given by the Board of Managers at the 
Museum: invitations and reserved seats at lectures; the Museum 
Journal; copies of all guides and'handbooks published by the 
Museum and free use of the Library* In addition to the privileges 
to which all classes of members are entitled. Sustaining Meml>ers 
and Fellows receive, iipon request, copies of all books published by 
the Museum. 
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FOREWORD 


This number of the calls attention to 

some of the ancient thoughts and ancient works of 
man in the Far East and in the Nearer East as these 
thoughts and works are representetl in the Chinese 
collections and in the Babylonian collections of the 
Museum, The papers dealing with Chinese Art are 
iUustrated by examples recently acquired. The con¬ 
tributions that bear upon ancient Babylonian life 
and times are based on tablets which, stored in the 
Babylonian Section of the Museum, have been for 
yearSp though entirely unknown, accessible to students 
and are now for the first time brought to light by two 
of the world greatest Babylonian scholai^s, eminently 
qualified for this particular task. 

These latter contributions are together indica¬ 
tive of well-considered steps that have been wisely 
taken to bring into line with its growing activities in 
other directions, tliat Section of the Museum which, 
for a long time, has been inert. 

The papers that deal with Chinese Art may be 
regaidetl as an indication of recent progress made by 
tlie Museum in a particular direction. This progress 
is gratifying in itself and, taken in connection with 
the increasing difficulties that wait upon Museum 
workers, shows a growth that is larger both relatively 
and absolutely than that of any former year. 

Of gi^eater national moment than any local success, 
is the fact that American museums have, during the 
first year of the country's experience of war, shown 
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a growth and prosperity that prove they are able and 
willing* notwithstanding the sacrifices they are called 
upon to make, to go forward with their legitimate 
work in time of wan The Metropolitan Museum, 
which may be taken as a leading example, shows in 
its Annual Report for 1917 that twenty-four of its 
staff are seiwing in the Anny and Navy and that 
notwithstanding this fact, combineil with increased 
costs and unusuai demands, the growth of the collec¬ 
tions made the year a memorable one in the history of 
the Metropolitan Museum, and that a large increase in 
its membership, following the net gains of the year 
before* registers a steady grow^th* 

The University Museum, which has four of its small 
staff of Curators serving in the Army and Navy, and 
which had to meet in common with other institutions, 
increased costs and heavy demands, is able to show for 
the year 1917 a large increase in its collections, but 
on the other hand* it is obliged to recognise a falling 
off in the membership. This fact is the more regret¬ 
table, because in an institution like the Museum, the 
membership is not only a source of income but also 
a very important moral asset* 

In speaking of the increased difficulties of museum 
administration and increased demands upon museum 
workers it is necej^r>^ to call attention to a condition 
that is characteristic of the time* namely a scarcity m 
the w^orld's markets of the art objects upon ^vhich the 
constructive work of museums is dependent This is 
the situation with regard to good examples of eveiy 
kind that illustrate the history of the arts and that go 
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to make up the educational structure of Museum ex¬ 
hibits. Together with this scarcity we are witnessing 
a rapidly growing interest in these things and an in¬ 
creased demand for art objects on the part of museums 
and private collectors eveiywhere. That this condition 
should be brought about by the war is very natural 
and might have been forecast* although nearly every¬ 
one interested in such matters predicted the opposite 
result. 

Among the obvious reasons for this state of things 
is the increased estimation in which the best products 
of civilization have come to be held since they have 
been viewed in connection with forces that threaten 
their destruction* Men have been given standards of 
comparison never before vouchsafed them by which to 
measure the relative values of earthly things. Hence 
our inheritance in the material evidence of spiritual 
things is more jealously guarded than ever before* 
Economic causes have also contributed to the same 
result. Values represented by works of art are not 
subject to taxation and these values are constantly in- 
crea*slng* Still another rea*son is the growing need for 
aesthetic recreation, a need which makes itself felt 
today as never before* This feeling Is strongly evinced 
in the reaction of many minds to the pressure of 
distress w'hich is so great and so general at this time. 
The restful and soothing message delivered to us from 
the past in tiie inarticulate terms of art is now sought 
at home by people who, having enjoyed the means 
of travel, were accustomed* before the war imposed 
its barrier* to take their rest and recreation among 
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the art collections in the public and private galleries 
of Europe. 

There are doubtless other contributing causes to a 
condition which* if it puts a greater tax upon the powers 
ainl resources of public museums, nevertheless reveals 
one of the good tendencies of our time. The growth 
of interest in art and in wliatever pertains to its history 
is altogether a hopeful tendency arising from good 
motives associated with the highest duties of the day in 
which we live. 

Writing in 1916 ! called attention to the indispens- 
able position occupied by European museums and to 
their general recognition as national assets of a high 
Older in a great emergency. What was obseiwed at 
that time has been reinforced by subsequent events in 
Europe and in the United States. These events have 
served not to modify my views but to confirm my 
impressions. One of the simple lessons for today is 
that men and nations need the sustenance of Art and 
that meat and drink can not save the w^orld from 
hunger. It is true that the fii^t duty of tlie day is 
concerned with the winning of the war. If we do 
that duty well, and if we render loyal service to 
those who will come after us and to those who w^ent 
before we will not allow our world to be given up 
entirely to the gross materialism that is on the other 
side of this warlike shield. If w^e worthily perform 
our task in the world w^ar we will perform it without 
losing our interest in the things that make it W'orth 
while to contemplate the restoration of Peace. 

G. B. G. 
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TWO CHINESE BRONZE VESSELS 



HE Museum has recently acquired through the generosity of 


a patron two antique bronze vessels such and 

importance Uiat it stiems appropriate in describing them to 
giVQ readers of the Journai, a brief account of the ancient art that 
they so admirably exemjdify. 

One of the most fascinating of the results which are beginning 
to accrue from the scientific study of China*s ancient past has been 
the disclosure of a Brtmze Age civilization in many Wat's sirikiugly 
similar to those which once nourished in Europe and western Asia. 
Mcsi of our knowledge has perforce tjeen gained from a picnisai 
of the andent Ctiinese wTitten records, n few of them coiitcmpc«ranei>us 
with the life they descriK*, hut most of them dating from a time long 
afterw'ard, when continuity of historical contact or even of tradition 
had long died out. It is this fact which rendeni so precious the few 
relics of that olf!*wijrkl civilization that we possess. 

pTC-enunent anumg these objects are the vessels of brnnsie which 
were employed in the religious observances of the time. Of sur^ 
passing interest for their own intrinsic slrengtli and dignity and 
grace of form and decorative design, they arc [>erhaps of even greater 
imfx)rtance from tlie archaeological point of view* It is upfin a 
first hand study of objects of this ck.ss as wull as of the written records 
afore-mentioned, and of the various monuments of a remote antitjuity 
remaining in China itself, that this necessarily incomplete study 
is based. 

There is now little doubt that at a pentad something like five 
or six thousand years ago* when more favorable cHtnatic condiuems 
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prcvoUccl thflc is rM?\v the cuse, a eoniuitious area of settJetJ aijrituJ- 
tural communities exicndei.! right amss Centra] Asia* from southern 
Russia to Ctima. In this \vny there was brought about clijriiig 
prehistoric times a tliifusioti ov^ef an (mormous area of some of the 
most fimdamentaJ elements of civiiuaticm, until pee)plt‘s so widely 
sundcre^l as the Chinese on the cue hfmd and the tribes of the 
extreme west of EiiTT»j}e on the other had come to utilize the same 
f<jod plants, the same domestic animals, and the same weapons, 
tools and utensils, including such im|iartant factors in pragrese as 
the cart and the plow, fn this way is alscj to be explained the 
fact that sti nmny of the teligirms l»eh>is and observances in l«Jih 
East and West are closely parallel* nnil often indeed actually 
identtcah 

'rhis ermtinuity of culture, however, whimeby ideas and inven¬ 
tions were eniibleil to spread fur and wide ovnr the Eumsiatic con¬ 
tinent, w*as broken ur^ ’n time, Largely through that decrease in the 
rainfall vehich appears U> b<' still going on, and which has msuked 
in fomTcr flourishing conuuuni tit's lacing tranafomied into destjkite 
w‘asTt?s, where only occasional ruins, half buritxl in the sands* remain 
to tell of former happier conditions. Another factor which appears 
tn have playetl an impt>rtanl part in interrupting the ancient though 
no doubt indirect and lrilje-ti>tribe communication between East 
and West was the liwjuiring by the wild hertlsmen of the steppes of 
the art of riding. Tlie hurse, never used among primitive peoples 
for Ute arts of peace, is pre-eminently adapter! for the ijurposes of 
tlie nmrauding raiiler and pluritliirer. The quickness with which 
our nw'n Plains Indians adirpted the horse »'ind utilized him in sudden 
raids upon the white settlements and ujejh one another i.s an example 
of tins. In tile Kome way the possisssion of hot^ies enabled Uie 
siivage ancestors of the later Huns and Mongols and Turks ttJ swoop 
down upon Uie settlements which were stilJ vraging a idTUggle against 
increasing aridity, tcp rut up criTjivans and drive off captives and 
flocks and hotfls, and to prevent during many eeniuries any pfissi- 
bility of intiTCjmrse, even of an inriirect between East and 

West, Henct: it ihat while abundant evidence exists of contact 
of some sttrt tn prehisUjric times, we fiml that tlimughout tiie earlier 
part of the historic period, down nearly to the Christian Era, Chin/i 
was i.solnU'^l and shut off frum ah interann^ trith the dvilizetl 
regions of the West* the very ististence of which w^as noi even 
suspectixl. It is for this reason that the Enmze *\gc in China 
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enjovfxl in many ways a Inngor and more contlnxiotis and more 
independent development tlian would otherwise have been likely, 
and the result has been tlic pn>ducticin of objects which ai\* aclcntmi” 
edged today to rank among the mast noteworthy achic^'ements in 
metal that have ever been wTought. 

When, or front what source, the ancient Chinese acquired the art 
of founding bronze, is not yei possible to say. We know only that 
already in the earliest period to which can penetrate with any¬ 
thing appmaching probability we find the Chinese using that alloy 
as tlie materia! for thc-ir knives, Uicir swords, their spears, their 
axes; for the metal fittings of their chariots and carts and plows j 
and, above all. for the aacreti bells and Uie ctiremnnial vessels of 
various types, consecrated to the worship of ancestors and of various 
amorphic deities and spirits, for the most part pers^jnifications of 
natiual phenomena and of geographical features, sudi as mountains, 
rivers and lakes. 

In this primitive ritual, bronze vessels were itsed to hold the 
food and drink offered to the spirits of the eartJi and the air and to 
the manes of departed ancestors. Empluyed for different purposes, 
they naturally took on different shapes. Some, fashioned like 
capacious ums or amphcrie, or of graceful beaker or vase form, were 
intended to coniain the rice and miUet beer (usually miscalled 
■‘wine'') whicli play^^l so large a part in the life of the people, and 
which was a primitive brew as different as possible fmm the 
tremendously potent distilled liquors in use among the Chinese of 
tlic present time. Others were shaped after the likeness, highly con¬ 
ventionalized, of various animals, myihaJogienl and real; among the 
latter was the ox, which has always played an imprirLant part in 
Chinese ritual, just as it has in the ceremonial obsen-ances of the 
early peoples of Europe and 'vvestem Aria. Inasmuch as grains of 
various sort^i, vegetables, and flesh cooked in divers w’ays ptav'ed a 
port in the sacrifices, special fomts of bronze vessels wctv evolved 
for the purpose of containing these. Colanders vrith perforated 
bottoms for steaming imd draining vegetables: large globular 
vessels, their shapt‘ no doubt inspired by the earthenwaTe pots and 
rush baskets used for storing grain in ortiimiy* life- and portly tripi>d 
cauldrons for broths and stews and meats of various sr^rts. all had 
their part in the cercmiinies which they graced and to fulfill whose 
requirements they were wTcnight. 

Strict sumptuary laws regulated the number of bronze vessels 
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tci be used by various ranks of society, and they themselves came in 
time to Iw looked upon as partaking of the sacrctl nature of the 
ceremonies with which they were iiss^'icuited* It is perhaj>s largely 
owing to this sacrosanct character with which they became invested, 
and whidi they retained for mttny centuries, that so many brortae 
vessids ow'e their preservation where the ordinary utensils of peace 
and war u^re melted dowTi and thus lost. Another reason is that 
the}'' came to he largely used to contidn the foot! and drink buried 
w*it]v the illustrious dead, and hav-e thus been prescr%»ed inviolate in 
imtibs through the ages, there acquiring the wTinderful patinas of 
green and blue and red which form one of their many charms in the 
tyes of the connoisseur. Needless to say, this ijaiina w^as not a 
characteristic of theirs in ihe days when they playeii sm active 
part in the religious life of the ficople. On the tvutrarv, passages 
in the '"Classics^* show that it was customaty' to clean and burnish 
them before a ceremony, and doubtless tJie least suggestion of 
verdegris on their surfaces would have brought punishment upon 
the slave responsible for their condition. 

In general these bronze vessels wete of no great size; but that 
some of them were very large there is reason to believe. One, 
recently unearthed in a field in the province of Shen-si, in the extreme 
northwest of China, and now' on exJiihition in tlie newly established 
musettm in the pomncial capital, Si-an Pu, is tlie largest that I 
have ever seen, and is a truly magnificent exaniple of the ancient 
bronze founder's art. 

Constant traditions state that the great Yu, that half m>'thicaJ 
ruler of the third millenium before our era who is raput^ to have 
quelled the floods and to have fotmded the earliest dynasty that of 
the Hia (B- C. 221)5—1766), took metal brought as tribute fixan the 
nine regions into which his realm was divided, and wrought therefrom 
nine tripod cauldrons, whidi in time become the holy palladia of 
the empire, the pt>sscssion of them being Uuojght requisite to the 
validity- of a ruler's title to the Dragon Thrfjne. Wiatever their 
origin, whether they were cast by Yu the Great or by another, it is 
certain that when we begin to find ourselves on fairly solid historical 
ground, a millennium or so after the alleged dale of that monarch, we 
do find a set of nine IripCMis of such putative origin actually- b the 
possession of the reigning house of Shang. Tliey passed to the 
founder of the Chou dynasty as pan of the booty obtained after the 
overthrow of the ancient Ime (B, C 1122), hut for some reason, 
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possibly tlirough fear of popular discontent, they were not removed to 
the distant Choti capital, on the northwestern borders of the empire. 
Instead they were permitted to remain in the heart of the Chinese 
domain, being housed in u secemdury capital* ilie nn^dem Ho-nan 
Fn, which the Chou ruler established dfxser to the heart of his newTy 
acquired dominions than uas hts ovm ancestral dty. Eventually 
after the decay and final fall of the Chou dynasty, these triptxis 
disappear from histfjry; it is not knf>\vTi what became of tliem or 
what they ^'ere really like. 

No properly authentii::aterl bronzes of the Hin dynasty, that s<'.mi- 
mj^hical and wholly legcnclaiy^ hoitse which is said to have ruled 
over the Chinese people two thousand years Ijefore our era, Itave 
come to us: but it is inhertmily probable that such virssels 
were already in use. The Ciiinese tniLlilion is that tliey were char¬ 
acterized by l>emg inlaid with gold in fine hairlike fines. The Shang 
vessels arc said to have been plain and imadomcd, u'hiJe those of the 
Chou are described as being richly engraved in fine lines. ITie earlier 
specimens, uhen inscribed at all bear merely cxcecilingly brief and 
terse dedications or attributions; it is only late in the first millenaium 
before our era that we begin to come uptm mscriptions of as many as 
two or three hundred clmracters, 

Tlie designs \rith which the surfaces of these ancient bronze 
vessels are decorated afford a nuinber of most interesting problems. 
In them some have seen the oontmuiitinn of certain designs found 
on the walls of caves in Europe and assigned to that period 

in the later Old Stone Age known as the Magda!etiian* Others have 
thou ht that they detectwl points of contact with the art. of various 
American peoples, such as the Chilkat Indians of the Northwest 
Coast and the ancient A fay as of Central America. Others, without 
going so far afield, Iiavc suggestcti that the decorative designs of 
Uie Ainu, the aborigines of northern Japan and the adjacent islands, 
are connected in some way with those appearing up<jn the andent 
Chinese bronzes. None of these theories has yet been proven, and 
for mast of tlicm it is unlikely that proof exists. Certain it at 
all events, tliat without proper archseulogical excavations we can 
look fi)r little light upon the subject. Consequently we sliall have 
to content ourselves for th« present with what we can read in the 
designs themselves and with what the nativ'e Chinese writings have 
to tell us, 

Tlie earliest designs knoivn to us are almost wholly devoid of 
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any aittmpt at realism, and consist ver>' of extremely con¬ 

ventionalized repress;!! tat ions of various animalsr Jt is unfortunate 
that that section of the Chau-li or "Ritual of the Chou Dynasty” 
which hus reference U* tlie loundinjif of brijnze olijects should have 
l:»een lost. Htnvever* the work hy which it has l:>een replaced is 
itself of reSpectaldc antk|uity, dating back at least some centuries 
before our era, and there Is iudeerj a slight chance that it niay after 
all be Uic original section which somehow* or other got itself dis¬ 
placed for awhile* Be that as it may, tliis work contains a long 
list of animids, birds, reptiles, and even batrachians iind insects* 
used as decorative designs on the differerit types of bronze ve^els* 
They were not* hoivever. as a rule reprcxluced in anything like 
a naturalistic w'ay. That style of art arnie into vogue only long 
afterward, largely as a result of contact with the art of tlie West, 
through Buddhism, Sjrmbolkm and sympathetic magic were the 
actuating influences in the choice of designs in the primitive period. 
For example, a certain iyp<^ of decoration rescmliling a spiral or 
fret symbolized thunder and lightning. On the surface it appears 
to be nothing more than an expression of the craftsman s feeling for 
beauty*: hut in reality it hofl for the people of that day a much deeper 
raciiniag than that. In northern China, and particularly in those 
regions w'bere Uie e.\tremely porous loess soil renders irrigation diil- 
cult or impossible, a regular and copious rainfall has alw’uyTS been 
of ihc very highest importance, and much of the magic and ritual 
of primitive China was most intimately^ concerned with this question. 
Holding important places at the courts of the rulers were rainmakers 
whose incantations and frenzied dances, to judge by the references 
containeti in the ancient reG<ord3, must have been precisely like 
those indulged in by iviich-doclors and niedicine^men and ahamans 
the world over. The Shv-lin^^ or "'Book of History." for tjcample, 
refers to drunktm singing and dancing ns, acting “in sorcertr's fash- 
iuti/' No nattim] phenomena were of more consequence to the 
ancient Chinese than the thunder and lightning which accompany 
the breaking up of the long dry^ season, and t!ie symbols which 
denoted them were consei-iuently of the first importance as deconi- 
live motives on tlie vessels devotcfd to the worship of the spirits. 

Among the animals named in die "Chou lUlualas being appro¬ 
priate subjects for deenrative designs are tigers* k^opards, turtles, 
birds* scrpeiiis, and lizards* licsides numerous others of less impor¬ 
tance. The dragon is niji mt'Utioncd by nmne in this ccjnnection, 
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Hithough in taler times ihis creature cxiiiie to hold tJie first place 
ill the liKt of Chinesse m%'lhological animals* Possibly the cxinoept 
had not yet got itself fully detadiL'tl fn>ni that of the Chinese alligator 
(the only true alligator to bt; found anys\ here in the world outside of 
Nortli *‘Vniaica). In that event it woulcl prol^ably Ik? includeil in 
the cateifories of serpenor of lizards, much as Marco Polo» for 
example, two thousand years later, spejiks of crocodiles ns "stTpents.*" 
A refenmee in <jne of the "Chissies" itp keeping C4iptive dragons 
would seem to confirm tliis view; for these '“dragons^' can scarcely 
have been anything else than alligators, doubtless kept for religious 
reasons, as sacretl animals ha\'^e tjfien been kept in all parts of the 
world. The accounts given of tlie kiao, or in variijus old 

Chinese writings certainly apply with greater force to the alligator 
than Ut any other creattire known. Ji is dis:trit>ecl as being hatdit^] 
from eggs, as having the body of a fish, four feet, and the tail of 
a snake, as ha\dng a %"oice ’“like the bellowing of a cow/' as lying 
hidden and sleeping in ixkiIs. as '' lying hidden in rivulets and pools 
and under rock caves/' and, finally, as "troubling'' people who 
walker! by the waterside, tumbling tliem into the water anrl feeding 
upon them. Tliere can surely be little doubt that the now almost 
extinct alligator of China was one of the sources, at least, for the 
dragon concept which was destined to play so great a port in the 
development of Chinese an. ritual, and religious l>elief, 

At al! events nothing is more certain than that a creature which 
is regnrrled by critics and connois&euTs as a dragon plays a very 
prominent part in the dcccjrativc designs of a great prnpQrtton of 
ancient bronzes, and goes through a vast nmge of interesting and 
doubtless highly significant inetamorjihoses. 

U is well knouTi that from a very early period among Uu" pi>oples 
nf southern and eastern Asia different mtmsters which we lump 
together under the generic term of dragons have been associated in 
st>me way widt the water. S^mietinies tlie reference is tu the sea. 
under which the Ehragon King is supposed to have his fairy palace, 
where wcasionally favored mortals are ralmitted. Again, the 
mtuisUT may be the gienius of a river, apijcaring mSmculnusly before 
some virtuous ruler, to ^vhom the idea of wTiting is suggested by the 
curious marks the creature’s back; thb form of tlie myth may 
have applied origmally, perhaps, to the lurtle* whose sjiell was much 
ust*^l for divinatiom Pinnlly, the dragtrn may be the spirit and 
sjTnboI of rain, of clouds and lightning and Ihuntler* bringing quicken* 
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iug showers to piirched fields and drtxjping crops. In any event, 
in marked c^mtrast Iti the dragon of the Occidental world, he is in 
the Far East usually (though not invariably) an auspicious creature, 
healing blessings t(.i mmikind and heralding by his appearance the 
advent of a virtuous ruler destined through his wisdom and l>enefi- 
cenco to bring back to the earth the Age of Cold. The vitality of 
this last fonn of the myth was illustrated in the autumn of 
l<jl5, uhon a stalactitic formation shaped curiously Eke a dragon 
lieing found in a cavern along the upper Yangtze, ilic late ’\"uan Shi- 
kai, then engaged in his attempt to make himself emperor, declared 
this a portent from Heaven lH?tokeiiing his appointment to nile over 
live people of the Middle Kingfifjra. 

In general h may l>e said that Ujc portion of the surface of the 
ancient bronze vessels reser\'etl to form tlie background was covered 
^dlh an irregular diapering of those scrolls, spirals, and frets already 
mentioned* acFmcttmcfl of exceedingly fine execution. Upon this was 
tlie design proper, often arranged in horizontal bands, or in evenly 
spaced panels divided by vertical ribbingj or again in daring lanceo¬ 
late segments with perfectly plain inler\'a!s. This design, often in 
very high though usually flat mlicf, as a rule exhil^its a strong ten¬ 
dency to assume a spiral or scroII-like form* and can usually be 
shown to take the shape of some extremely conventionalized and 
not infrequentlj'' distorted or eml>elUshed l)east* bird, or monster. 
Not infrequently it is the eye which gives the first due to the indenti- 
fication, affording as it does a central point from w'liich to work out 
the remainder of the details: this organ is almost invariably repre¬ 
sented as a hemispherical boss with a slight pit in the center to 
indicate the pupil. 

It is as a rule in rvhat might pass for handles of a vestigial sort 
that the nearest approach to realism takes place. For very often, 
projecting from the shoulder* neck, or sides of a vessel at the points 
when; handles would natumlly occur* are animal heads, usually 
projecting b very high relief. Tliese may take the shape of heads 
of rams, of tigers, of ^viJd bulls, and of what an? apparently intended 
for elephants or tapirs. I know no Instance i>f any unmistakable 
representation uf Ujc rhinoceros and its nasal hom or horns, although 
this animal is knowm to have exisieiJ in somhem China, along with 
tire elephant, m early times. It frequently happens that b the 
case of kettles tlic ends of the bails, ai the pomts when? liiey engage 
tlie rim of the vessel, are wrought m the fomt of natundistic animal 
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bcai Es. Kh*, the hiindle uti the lid of the is wrtnight 

in the form of an animal head, or even of the complete animal form; 
two ca-ses especially recall tlninselvcs, in one of which the liandle 
on die lid assumes the lonn of a somewhat stiff and rlumsily execaUixi 
deer, while in the other a tiijer or leopard is sltown in an cKceedingly 
shilfull ami Tcahsiic: way; the latter, ho^^ever, b relativehv late. 

As is well known, the forces of coa'scrvansni are nowhere so 
stnmg as they arc in matters tmiTicctcd ^^nth reli|doti. I'his is 
well illustrated in the case of these ancient (."luticsc bnmzea. E^cactly 
when this particular style of arr arose we do mU know; hut w'c do 
kiiow^ that once fully developed, it rctaineil its inte|Trity and per- 
petimted its peculiarities w-itli L-om|xiratively Rlight variaticjns for 
many centuries after the archaic pfricjd and the Bronze Age fin'kjjcriy 
so callM had diriwn to a close. It was only during tixe Sung dynasty 
(A. D. 96(1-1280) dial these relics nf China's early ages ceasdi to Ixs 
looked nptm wdth superstitious mvc and began to be valm^J for their 
antiquarian and esdietic qualities primarily. Largely through the 
great advances in pliilosophy made during this epoch, the modes (3f 
thought of tlie Chinese undenvent a noteworthy change, comparable 
in many ways to tiiaL experienced in Europe at the Renaissance and 
the Reff/rmation, Men adc>pttd different views of the relation 
man to nature and to the unseen world; ninicriahstic and agntslic 
ideas came into prominimce; and an interest never felt before began 
to display itself in the sciences, among them that *>{ arelia-Hiliigy *if a 
sr>rt occuilying an cspi'ci^llIy prominent place. In older days [he 
finding of an ancient brtmzc t^cssel bafJ lict'n reganied as an event 
of the iTjfJSt auspicious character, portending good fortune to the 
Empire and particiilarJy to the locality w'here the discovt'ry was 
made. So strong was this liclitf that names of cities and of the 
year-perioils hy which the Oiinesi! have l^een accusiomecl to reckon 
time during the past two miUenniii hrn'e been changed by w'ay ' if 
commemomting st* happy u circumstance. In later tinic-s, however, 
this feeling has disappearedH much ns hits been the case vrith the 
superstitious craze for ’'rtdics"" which characterized the Middle 
Ages in Eunipe. Among the Ounese its w'ith us, the religious mterest 
has been replaced by tlie secular, and during die past few ceniiirics it 
has licen the antiquarian rather than die priest w'ho Jias enneemfd 
!iim-«df witJi the prcscrt'ciiion of these products of a remote past. 

The process by wludi the ancient Chincfic craftsman produccil 
these masterpieces of tvirjnze fnundmg was tliat known to us as the 
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are pi^rdue, in which iJic object is first modeled in wax vdib great 
exactness and atteniicm to detail. This timdel is then carofuHy 
coated the materia] of which the mould is composed, and after 
the latter has set the molten brooKe is poured into iL, expelling the 
wax before it and assuming its form with w^mderful exactness, 
Wlion the metal lias cooled the mould is broken away and the final 
finish is given ndih bunn and rasii nnd p<flisher. It is obvious that 
Ijv this process any given model could be used but once, and it is 
doubtless tills fact that gives these ohl hroiiKes their chamcieristie 
and striking individuality and strength of diameter' for they were 
not mechanical reprcKlticlions of any set forms, but each W'as the 
individual and distinct production of the artistes ow-n i>ersotial skill 
and Uiste and com prehension. It must never be forgotten, too. that 
like all the wnrlt]*s gmatest art this art uf casting ceremimial bronze 
vessels fcrtind its inspiration in mligioii. N'o doubt the shape and 
dccomtive quality of these vessels satisfied the liest esthetic stand¬ 
ards of their day just as they do those vi the present* Yet it is to 
be home in mind tluit first of all and above all they were otijects 
having a mligTcnLS significance of the profoimdest sort. Every line 
and marking and feature had its significant Symlxilic reference to 
some act by w'hich the w^jrshiper was br^fught into communion with 
the souls of the beloved dead or vnlJi the spirits of mountain and 
torrent and waste whose fav'or he besought* It was not to supply 
the needs of everyday life* or to satisfy the merely esthetic sense, keen 
though Uia: must liave been* that brought the casting of these 
vessels to so high a pilch* It was the i>pt?ration of that univcr^l 
human sentiment, that tor the gods, only tJie ticst is worthy. 

fjf recent years it has been the privilege of American 

museums to secure specimens of tliese tmdent saoifidal vessels. 
Two especially fine examples, undoubtedly among Uie Isest specimens 
of this chLSo of object* have lately been acquired by ilie University 
Museum* one of thiTm belonging in all probabiliiy^ to a periled well 
back in the limt millennium befijre our cm, while the other presents 
certain indicaticrns which w'ould seem to place ft still earlier, either 
tow^ard the dose of the Shang dynasty* or* perhaps, at the veiy- 
Itcginning of the succeeding pcriixl of the Chou, in other wonls during 
Lhe tw^elfih ijr eleventh century B* C, 

I^t us begin by studjnng the ve^t Vfhich seems to be the earlier 
of the tw’o. It is of the so-called beaker t.vpe, vrith a plain brtXid 
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foot and widt' nct lc antJ a gracefullj' llaring mcjutli, llie proportions 
and the- ctirv^es cmilt! hardly be beltered, Tlie entire surface is 
covered \vilh a wonderful patina of a verj-^ fifirk olive green, the effect, 
apparently* of atmosphtTic action alone, for the patinas produced 
through long immersion fn water or burial in actvial contact \vith 
t.he earth are of a very iUfTerent sort, ^\"hflt happened in the case of 
this vessel was. in all probability, that it was ptaccfl upon a pedestal 
in some sepulchral vault, doubtless to contam drink for the iLse of 
the departed* and rtniainLyl there undisturbed!* i>erhaps for centuries. 
Here and there arc alight truces of a fine maluchite green putmation 
and also of a inotlification of the surface dtie U* some other agency. 
Doubtless this vase has undergone numerous vidssiiudes in the three 
thiiusund yean; nr S4> of its e;?i5tencf, and has lieen afTectef! by a 
variety of conditions. 

As alrcftily noted, Ihe foot is quite plain* and bare of all oma- 
TTientution aside from its owti graceful shape. The decoration itself 
may be divided into two parts* that upon the body and iliat upon 
the ncick, the hitter again l>eing sulxlivdded into a narrow bimd or 
collar and* above, four lanceiilatc segments up^m the widely daring 
upper portion. 

The background in the decorated portions consists of an 
extremely fine anti clearcut series of spirals and frtlSr and meamlerB. 
in places forming a sort of irregular diapering, while in others it is 
modified to fit certain definite spaces in the ornamentation, A true 
diaper backgri^iind c<aisists of cour^ of a definite often geometric 
motive repeatixl regularly without any modification due to the 
design superposeil ujxjn it. The background here howes^^r* and the 
same may be said of most ol.«^ecis of tlie sort, susiams a very definite 
relation to ilic general design, and is obviously merely another mani¬ 
festation of the tendency displaj'e^l in the latter* a tendency* that is, 
tn reduce ev^erytlimg to a spiral or volute form. 

The dcconition tipon the body is separated from that of the neck 
by a narrow plain Imm] encirding the shoulder, M is usually, 
though not universally, the case* stricl s>mmetr)' is obsen ed, Uptm 
die liotly occur two pairs of extremely conventionalized bird-like 
creatures whidi may jx’rhaps xvTnlxilijse 5<Jme primitive form of the 
h'^n^ or, as tt’C tmn it for want of a Ijetter name, the rdiocoix, 
ailhijugh nmhess t<* say the AVag and the Phexmix Ctincepts have 
no connection that has hilhert^i been traced. In spile- of the high 
tiegret* of ccinv<-ntinruilization which i.s mamfcift here it is still possible 
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to recognize the various features with a wmsiderable degree of cer¬ 
tainty. The large almost hemuJi^herical eye, \rith its central pit¬ 
like pupil: the cun^e of the wing, which is held folded tightly against 
Ifie iHHly: the long and richly feathered latl, which appe^ars to have 
become resolved into a number of indcpcnrl(.*nt detail^ as a result of 
overH:^n\^entiunafization: the two feta, still rcctjignizalde ihougli 
far frtjm realistic—these may nil lie made tail, the heatl, 

how'ever, apart frcjm the eye, the case is ditTerent. ft is here* of 
course, that the proce^ss of mridificati<m mjuld naturally go farthest* 
Consequently it is difficult to determine whether it was the intention 
of the artist to represent the creature with its l*eak ofjen and a line, 
doubtless of syTuhoHc sigriificanccH issuing from its mouth: vr whetlier 
the intention wa^ to show' the head ttimed backward over the 
shoulder: in which event U^e remuining apixaidages might ItQ taken 
to indicate a liouTUg crest or someihing of that sort. Ii is of amrst! 
impossible to rmmstruct, without hiirtorical data of some tlie 
s>mitx)lism of ninety generations ago: anil the statements of ChincKi 
antiquarians ^mting of an object uTought perhaps tw'o thousand 
years before their own time are too often pure speculation: honest 
enough, no doubt, but of very little scientific value. It will lie only 
after proper archicological reseordi has been undertaken in China 
and enough data have tioen collected to give us some adequate 
basis for our studies that we can itojic to find ourselves in a f)t>sition 
to interpret the highly" complex and apparently arbitrary s>Tntjolisni 
of early Chiaesie art. 

Just abtvve the decoraiiou on the bixly, and separated from it by 
a narrow plain strip with slightly raised edges is a band i>f omamon- 
tation slightly less than an inch tn width. The salient features 
of tills area are two animal heads, moulded in the round* and pro¬ 
jecting from opposite sides of the vesseL just above the points wherv 
the pairs of bird-like creatures in the body omiimcntatiijn face each 
other. These heads are apparently those of comp js* to creatures, 
although it is possible tliai real rmtmals are intended. Upon the 
whole it seems mr»st prol^able that the wilrl bull w^as the Imis for 
tiie concept. Tliat features cliaratueristic of oriiar animals should 
have crept in need not e.xdte surprise: for the m>iion of compcjsite 
uitahical animals is one that is exceedingly widespread anti that 
goes vm^ for back into the past of our race. Each of these animal 
heads is flanked on either side by two serpent-like forms, very 
much disintegrated by the process of conveutifmalizaliKm which 
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thvy have undergcmc, but of tvJiieh the heads are still t^uite clearly 
discemible. 

Above this band of oruiimcntation the neck of the vessel begins 
to Dare outward and terminates Ln a very wide belbshaped mouth. 
Exteriorly, this jiortif>n is deeoratcrcl witli tour ctiunl lanceolate 
segments or gores with perfectly plain and unilecoratcd mtcn^als- 
'I'he ornamentation of these segments is difficult to descrilie, and 
harder still to interpret; but essentially ii seems to eonsiat in each 
case of nvo dragons w^Lh their bodies and tails pointing upward while 
they themselves stand upon their fomlegs and cronfront eadi other 
with ofjcn mouths and [irritniding tongues. It jij possible ihai eitcli 
creature is provided with six pair of legs, ^and a crest and bearrl seem 
oisio to be indicated. 

Taken as a wbnle, the decoration is w^mdcrfully effective, 
impressing one more deeply the morv carefully it is studied, f n spite 
of its hi;;nrrc quality it is hamitniuus, tiiiJtefuk and arranged in the 
most effective way in order uj conform to the exigencies of the Space 
to Ire covereth Evidently the artist was not obsessed with that 
horror ihicki, that dislike for vacant spatics, which seems to ailliet 
exponents of ctTiahi schorjls of decorative art; fi>r such spaces itre 
nicst effectively employed. The interior, for example, is entirely 
plain, with one exception which will be noted in a moment; while 
on the exteri^JT* the plain foot and the equally plain ralcrx-ctis betweeti 
the higlily dcctirative segments around the flaring neck serve tnwst 
admirably to set oflF and entpharize the superlatn^ balance and 
restraint of the ornamental ion as a whole. 

Tlie sole exception to the plainness of the surface of the 
interior is a brief inscription of four exceedingly archaic 
charaetens w'htch appears on the 1 Kit tom, apparently cast 
w'ith the vessel rather than engraved later. While the in* 
script ion itself yields us no data as to tlie age of ilic vessel 
;L5ide fnjin the style of the characters and the fact that 
irs nature is such as ive should expect to ftnd in vtissels of 
the period to wbicli wa have reason on other grounds to 
assign this vessel, it at least confirms die accuracy the 
traditional account of the w-hich tliis type of 

vessel was employed; for the four elKiracters read; Tso 

isnt-yi^ which may l>e translated, ''Wrought as a 
precious libation-cup/" 

Tlie other of the two ancient bronze vessels recently acquired 
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by the University Museum is not oiJy of a di^IcTt!lnt period, but of a 
wholly dlilerent shape. dc?ifined for a difTerenl purposi?; for instead 
of being employed for the pouring out of libations, ii was meant to 
hold the liquor used at sacrihcial feasts. It itmy not l»e mu of place 
to mention here that of the three classes of spirits rccoEuized and 
worshiped by the primitive Chint^se, the celestial, the terrestrial 
and the ancestral, it was only die latter before whom libations were 
actually offered. It is to be borne in minil that in China of the 
ardiaic and protohistoric periods, just as so often among other 
peoples, the fundamental ctmcepL of an act of w'orship ivns that of a 
communion with the spirits invoked, a feast in w’hich both w’orshiper 
and god took part. Particularly Tvas tliis so in iJie w-orship of 
departed ancestors, where the ceremony assumed the character of a 
family reunion in which tJie presence of die dead was regarded as 
none the less real than was that of the living. In this connection a 
curious derice was restjrted to. Certain inrlividuals w^ere chosen, 
according to the Shtt-ktng, or "Biiok of Hi.story*” to be ’'personators 
of the dead;** Uicst! ooctiptcd the places at the sacrifidal banquet 
which w'ouM have been given to^ the <lead had they been actually 
present in the flesh, and libations wrcTc jiourcd out before them. Of 
the actual feast, how'ever, they w'erc not ahowod to partake, although 
w'E are told that later, doubtless as a sairt of laj'lntiutn f<'kr their cntVirccd 
abstinence, the>* w'cre given a special feujiL of tfieir own. 

Just as the libation-cup described above wa.'i notalile for its 
grace tif form and the chami of its design, so the vessel now under 
discussion is remarkable for its strength and dignity and a certain 
almost savage ruggedness of form and decoration which afforrl con- 
vincing proof that the art of which it is a product was still a rital 
factor in tJie life of the people, and nr^i merely an avenue for the 
expression of esthetic emotiorui and impulses. 

fn general it may be said that this vessel is divided from lop to 
ijotiom into three eiiuol scgmunis by lines of notchetl ribbing which 
extend from the kne-b on top of the cover clear df>wn to the bottom 
of the foot. Each of these segments ag;un is divided vertically by n 
simikr rib or flange broken at the shoulder hy a highly conventionaJ- 
ixtri animal head mnuldcd in the round. UTiat this creature may U' 
intended- to represent is not clear, although the horns with w'hich it 
is equipptrd arc decidedly those of a ram. Accordingly to the inter’ 
pretatifm of the Chim^se antiqofuies however it is meani fur a Int-mu 
or wild bull and this is no doubt eorrvoi. 

tl7 
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*>vt;r the stirface of the vessel appears the iisun] luiely mciscd 
i>chcme of spirals and frets, betokening thunder, lightning and rain, 
and thus by implication snggie;iting a hoimtflul crop, upon winch the 
prosperity of the country then as now was so dependent: lor the 
Chinese have always retained that kt-en sense of the fundamental 
imp<.frtance of agnciiJiure w'hich we of Docidental lands had so largely 
U)st until the sharp less'ins of the present war devekjjje<l it anew' for 
tis. Over this s^Tnlvalic backgrotind are displayed various patterns 
in somewhat high relief in whicJi the fornis of various mytholcgicrd 
cTcaUires may Ijc traceti. Each of the three suhd\dsions of the 
focft, to l>eg!n Vr-ith, contains a pair of dragon forms placed 
hut so exuc-n^ely conveutionaJued Uiat they might easily be 
mistaken for get>nietric forms. Only the fact thai tJig eye still sur- 
\'ives shows us that we have here a derivative from what was evi¬ 
dently once intended for a naturidistic representation. Similar 
hgxires occur on the dome-shaped cover and also upon the shoulder, 
in Ihc zone in w'hich occur the ihrw animaj heads already described, 
f)n the body, however, the scheme is didcrent. although the ittyle is 
the same. Here wc have represented a mask intended it is said to 
represent the hsi-mu or wild bull as in the case of ihe tlmee heads in 
high relief on the ahcmlder, li seems quite probable that this inier- 
pretatkm is L'<irTcct. V\c knt>w, in the first place, that wild bulls, 
apparently of the same species (Bus nattmdicus) jis tlu^se so vigorouslv 
pc/rtrayeil on the Ass^Tian rnofiumcnts, did formerly occur in China. 
VVe also know that the ancient Chinese, exactly like *nir own ances¬ 
tors, made extensive use of bulls' horns as drinking vessels. Further, 
the bull hits bt?en the symbol of fertility atnonif many nations* Con¬ 
sequently it seems inherently likely, quite ujxin frrm anything told 
us by the Chinese antiquariims and art critics, that the buD^s head 
should have occupied a prominent place in the sjniilKilkin of religious 
art as exemplified by ancient vessels. Flanking pnnh of these 
masks ai^ small fJragon figures represented head downward. 

Hie vessel is covered Viitli a srjmcwhat lighter patina than that 
displayed by the lihation-cup but of the same geiteraJ character, 
while It lias a much greaUT amount of the malachite green patinatiom 
There is unforfunately nn inscription to guide us, either by its 
subject matter or by the form of its characters, in fixing the age of 
the vase, i ascribe it hnw'ever wiUioui hesitation to the Chou 

|Wod (B C. U22“255). It bdungs pmlmbly to the earlier rather 
than the later part of that era. 
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A .wifti in tn the <iiiestion nf the- dating it these bmrtM 

veisaclti may nut be amisii. Thai tliey belung lu iui art ut a very 
higlTly developeil type goes ^^ithaut sa^'ing. Everything them 

presupfXjses a long previous evoluLioii somewhere. W^here rhat 
evrilution tfMjk jjlace we still have nif means of knowing: btit upon t,hr 
whole it seems prt>bat)Je that the primitive Chinese required the 
knowledge of hixjnze from s^mthern Sihem, nnd perhaps more 
specifically from the upper Venesei valley^ estactly as long aftcm’ard 
tliey uhlained thdr iron etiliiire at (ea^st in pari from the same' general 
region. U is pniliable that the bronze ctilturti whidj they thia^ 
lioiTt)wed, perlixips at a very rough guess sajmevehere around [hree 
thriusand vesars before the coinmencenicnt of the C'hristian Era, wiiit 
already a fairly adviinoed one; for in a generalizctl way the types of 
weapons, utensils, vessels, and otJier nbjecis of Immze which we find 
in China correspond quite closdy to similar catt^gories from westem 
A ski and eastern Europe, Tlie brfinze cauldrons of Ht?mcr and other 
classical writers arc too well knowm to need more than passing men' 
lion. \\Tiat is itiiire t«> Ore point is that jK^tiple like the Scythians and 
the Miissagetue, living as they did athwart llie western end of t he old 
Lrans-Asiatic trade-routes, should have been still largely in the 
Bronze Age as late as the time of Herodotus, in the fifth century 
B. C., and that among them should have existed objects similar in 
purpose, imd generally s(>caki]ig similar in nature, to those Ixilonging 
to the Bronze Age in Chmu, The sacrificial cauldrons mentioned by 
Herodotus as occurring among the Sc>ihians are in this class. 

In a certain sense the Bronze Age in China drew* to a dost some¬ 
where aljout the middle of the first millennium before our era. That 
is It'i say, it was fn>in that time that Iran began definitely to super- 
sede bronze tn the uses of evcrj'day life, in the arts both of i)eaee and 
of war, r'or religioiis purposes, however* bronze continued to hold 
iis iiWTi. and it was not in fact for another millennium, or until the 
sixth and seventh centuries A, D,* that the art of the brtmze worker 
may be said really to have attained its apt^gee, with the casting 
of tlios(‘ wonderful statues of gigantic size representing various 
Buddhist personages, which characterized the religions enthusiasm 
prevailing in the China of the Northern Wei iA. D. 3S6-53S) and 
T'ang (A. Ih 61S-907) dynasties, and of whiejj the sole remaining 
example in the world ttxiay is^he great Daihutsu at Nara, the ancient 
capital of Japan. 

Even after the iniroductlon of Buddhism, however, an{i mdecd 
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do^n to the present time It has been customan" to turn out copies 
of andent sacrifida] vessels, with their decorative motives, inscrip¬ 
tions and alL In large part this proceeding has been designed to 
supply the wants of cultured people who admired the andent bronzes 
but were unable to obtain examples of them; eKuctly as our art 
shops sell frank reproductions of famous paintings or statues. The 
skill of the Chinese metal worker, however, has been so great that 
it is frequently diflicult to distinguish a vessel turned out under the 
early Chou dynasty, three thousand years ago, from one produced 
under the Sungs, two millenniums later. 
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RECENT ACCESSIONS OF CHINESE SCULPTURE 

I T U bficoTTving steadily more cvidtmt arehieological study pro¬ 
gresses that advanecment in the arts of ci\dli^d life is as a rule 
the offspring of the energy UlnTfited by the impact of one cnllttre 
upon another, W'c know now that at least two peapJes had a part 
m the dim prehistoric beginnings of ancient Egypt, Tlic respective 
shares of Semites and Sumerians in the founding of the civilization 
of Babylonia are becoming more appHircnt as time goes on. The 
wonderful CreUm cultiuie of Minoim days had to go down under 
the blows of Achaean and Dorian uivadera from the unknown north 
before classical civiliKaiion could arise. 

This same phenomenon may be iraced over and over again in 
the hiuiory of China, and only by recognizing it and allowing fw 
its effects can we hope to reach a clear understarnling, 11 appears 
pretty certain tliat at one time the ancestors of the present Chinese 
were savages, leading U life compiirablc to that of some of the ruder 
hunting tribes found upon this continent by the early French 
explorers and missionaries. According to their own traditions, 
which here have the ring of genuineness alK:»ut them, they wtire a 
mcc of hunters* dad in skins and sliehering themselves in caves 
and rude brush windbreaks; tracing their tlescent through their 
mothers alonei and ignorant of the art of wanting, uf the use i>f 
domestic animals, and of agricukure. 

At length, the legend goej» itn to tell us, there artjse a succession 
nf what ive coll nowadays culture heroes, beaded by a personage 
named Fu-Iisi, who taught the ]>c«.iple the prr^per regulation of 
marriage, the arts of writing and of tlivination {originally clotifly 
connected), the rearing of animals, and the principles of agriculiure. 
It can scarcely Itavc l>een a wincidenoe mt*rely that Fu-hsi is said 
to have been bom in the VVei River volley, in that very region in 
in the extreme northwest of China through which, frrjm the t>egin- 
nings of history, ideas ^lnd objects and peoples hove iraveLing 
to and fro between the Middle Kingdom and the lands to the far 
west. 

This pr<xcss, “I w*hose effects {luring ihc prehistoric period w'e 
aa ytil possess only Icgimdary and inferential etddence* has continued* 
intermit I eitUy, down to the present ‘Lay, Its effects up<m the j>ar- 
ticular clan or cHIk! w'hich for the lime l>etng to iKcupy 

this eastern tcmiinus of the greiit trans-Askitic trade route have 
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been mofit marked. Time after time has ii oceiimed tha^t such a 
clan, undoubtcfUy strengihtmoil anti iniiTj^orated by the constant 
succes.sion of truiture stimuli which it was nx'eiving firun other 
nations. Uit to the west and doubtless wholly tin known to it even 
by name* made th«nseh^es the masters of the whole of China, while 
the capital of that empire has been located in this region, along the 
hanks of the Wei, more ufien and for a greater number of years, 
than in any oilier region. 

Among the many contributions from the west which reached 
China through this channel was the Buddhist faith, w^hich was intro¬ 
duced about A. D. 67. under the patronage of one of the emperors 
of the Later Han dynasty. Its early career in its new home, how'- 
ever, was on a most modest scale. In fact it seems practically to 
ha\*c vegetated for a perirMl of something like two oenluries. No 
Buddhist statuary has come down to us fn>tn this early epoch, and 
the explanation probably is that there was nothing of the sort 
w'orth mentioning then in existence. It was not until the MahaySjia, 
or ** Greater Vehicle," of Buddhism developeii in India during the 
first century or tivo of our era into a highly complex and esoteric 
system of polyiheLsm, that a school of religious sculpture arose, 
in the shape of the most interesting Gandhara statuary, of mingled 
Greco‘Indian inspiration. 

Just at the time when this w-as taking place in northwestern 
India, however, the great Han diTiasty, which for some generations 
had maintairted a fairly regular intercourse with the civilized regions 
of western Asia, fell a prey to internal dissension and rebellion. 
The result was that one of the numemus partitions of Clima look 
pLace, and for a centur>' or twri communication with the west was 
almost wholly suspended. Hence it is that wc arc unable to trace 
an>^irig like an evolution of Buddliist sculpium Ciiincse soil, 
but find it appear, full diuing the fifth and sixth centuries 

uf OUT era. as on importaiion from the Buddhist kingdoms then 
rKX:up>nnE 1'urkestan and narthwestem India. This importation 
was due to the activities of the Tartar kingdom known as the North 
Wei. This power, which dot's not appear in the lists of dtmasties 
regarded by the Chinese as legitimate, established itself in the 
year and in time came to rjccupy much of the northern part of 
what we call China Proi>er. while its inlluence also extended far 
into Manchuria, Mongolia, and Turkestan, Its rulm seem, many 
of them, to have l»een singularly enlightened, and they 
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ically triL'ci to iissimllute tbcuisdves as (Nunpltrluly as pussHik lo 
their Chintrse subjects. Their Tartar ff>llrwers were n^iuireii io 
leam the Cliinese lanj^tage and lo adopt ihe Chinese ctJstximc umJ 
ciisnjius^ and at the s^tme time the spreatl i*f the Btidtlliist fnith 
was actively encouraged. At first the senT of their court was 
in n(irt.hern Shan-si. nc‘t far sotith of the Great Wall, Ilerc the 
ctstmtry is flat and treeless, and serrmed here and there with ranges 
of brown, Ixarren. rocky hills lltrough uluch torrents have in tiitmy 
places excavated gorges debouching on Uie lower hind it^ great exmes 
and fans of detritus. 

[t was such a gorge as this, «nlxiul a day's jfmniey west of 
the capital of the North Wei (near ihe nicKlcm Ta*t'ung Fuh at n 
place called Yiin-Kang, that the Bxiddhisi devotees of the fifth ten- 
tur%' of our era selected as a fitting site for a group of rock-cut 
temples which even now^ in their present mi nous and uncared-for 
condition, are among the most remarkable and most noteworthy 
sculptural remafins to be found anj'whcrc in the world. 

At the point where these ruins occtir the gorge widens oui to 
perhaps half a mile in breadth. To the south it is btjrdercd by low 
barren hills crowned here and there ivith w’atchtowers to guard 
against tnaniuding Tartars and robber Ijands, The northern side, 
however, rises in steep cliffs fn^m one to twfi hundred feet in height* 
and it is here that mtc find the temples. For hundreds of yards the 
face of the rock is simply honey 0 fiml>ed with excavations, great 
and small. The majority of couree are very small; mere shrines 
containing statues tif quite diminutive sixe* though often of the liigh- 
est artistic merit. The principle temples* hxiW'ever* are truly works 
of the most remarkable character. The face of die cliff has been 
smoothed away for a distance of several hundretl feet in order to 
Xorm the exterior wrxll of the temples, which arc themselves carved 
out of the heart of the living rock, Anuind and alnive the entrances* 
w'hich are elaborately carved with various Buddhist figures and 
decorative motives* appear xieep nmrtiscs ami sockets w^hich form¬ 
erly held the ends of the timlx'fwcirk of the temples lhai once rose 
three and four stories high against the cliff. Tliese temples, built 
almost wholly of as thej'" were, have long since disappeared, 

Tlie two easternmost of the great gnjttocs, however, have bad 
erected before them in rec*;nt tlmts etlifires which doubtless follow 
fairly closely the Itnes of the original tiiilldings, save that i.hcy ha^’o 
the upturned {X,rrners of the rixjfs which wc have come Ut upon 
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as cliaractensile of Chmest* archilecture► l^ut vvfiich tvere as yet 
ttuitf titiknown iu the erri f>f the Non hem Wei. Much enidition 
has Ijeen hmaght to hear u.i show that these peciiliar curving rfx^fs 
iift a rcJniniscenct- of ihe time when t)ie ancestors of ilit; CMriese 
W€’re a nation of icni dwellers. UnfortiinaLely for the theorists. 
howevtTn the andcmi Chinese mnnumcTils ^how that the originBl 
Chinese remf had no such feature as an uptumed comer, the line 
of the paves being id>sohit<*ly stmighi. As a matter of fact, the 
type of roof which wc haw cortTt to reganl as Typically Chinese made 
Us apfj(*arance in China only nlxutt the sbttii or seventh century, 
and st'etiifi tii have been dne to the ijillnencenf the type of Himalayan 
Htuldhtsm whidi was liien tnakiiig euch headway iti the: I'ektslial 
Kingdom, ft s^Ktn spreud in Kort^a and wiis caiTic<! thence 
Japan, where il appwirs hi an early fonn in buildings which, thouglu 
erected twelve hnnflnnl years ag^j, f>f nn miire t1urEjl>le inateriid than 
wiHxl. lire still sUmding, 

'Hie ancieiii sinidurcs at Vun-kang were not sf» fortunate, 
for they perished long agD, leaving exposed to the apen air the 
intier gateways, cid thn^ugh tile fat!c of the clifT, which give intti the 
temple proper lying lievfind, in the heart of the mck. Ujion passing 
through one of these gatew-ays otic Cntls himstU firjit in an ante- 
chamljer. rising many fed upward, illuminated hy nuch light as 
comes in through the floor and i Krough other openings cut through 
the cliff higher up, an<l rlecorated with an infinity of t'Xt|uisitely 
chiseled figures of Bolhisaitvas. Deva kings, and other personages, 
together with symlx^Ucal animals, hirrls, garlanrls, and a multiplicity 
of decorative dedgtis. In the further face of the antechamber, 
usually in line w-ith the outer is anuther entrance, also highly 
(iTnamcnievi. and hm", stimetimes. ns a result nf greater protection 
frt^m the dements, one finds well preserved evidences of the rich 
coloring so lavishly uswl by these old world arthjts. Passing through 
ihi.^ iimer door one finds himself in the athium itself, the very Hoiv 
of Holicsp a treinendous ciiamiier, its ivalls ami roof Insi in the seem¬ 
ingly limitless gJonm tivothead. whence the v’oices and footfalls of 
intniderfi come rcvcrlx'rating back multrplit^l manifold in Vf ilume. 

It was the common firacticc of the excavatrirs of these stupendous 
g^(>ttoe^J to leave the rock in the central pulion the chamber as a 
supp^wt for the r>ri>f, and thus gigantic column was itself carved and 
►lecorated m a variety of ways, all most w'onderfully eifective and 
pleasing, St^Tuetirntrs it wrts sha|xd tm<i the likeness of a colossjil 
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Buddha tiilliiig ujKm a h>tus Iknvor, hist in profound 

Tncdi'iathm. Snmetifnc^ tho Ci^ntral inllar, in-stead *4 rupn^santing a 
single BmMha, Wii3 carvt’^l intn fnijr ilgiircs^ tjack lo buck, in v'Tirious 
sifiTiihcani (ittitwUij, full of a rich syml^ulism. A|l^^l^n^ riiis huge 
pilkir of stone may lie chisidtsl into the sembhince of a BtiddhisT 
Ijagijfla, carved in uimrjsi di tail ^4 cohniin and and cntabla* 

tiire, wiili friezes of cxtraordiTiary vividnc^. while m the liitlcunies 
cTti all four sifleiy stnnd great statues of B"dhisattvti^, with Ikiva 
kings in attendance and nneelie mu^idanj; hovering hImuH iu the 
hackgriuiTul, 

Bui not all the sculpturing is reserves 1 for the great central 
columns, 'fhe walls, and the lofty ceilings as wclL are carvcil with 
the 5 tmie csaiiidentii »us «ire as arc the nvitn- readily \dsilile (jortinti.^ 
rjf the* grottrw]s. J carrieil with me env two visits to Vun-kang a 
pf>\verfui eleilnc tofeh whinh iUnminatetl the txdlings tpute eflec- 
tualK^ ain;l the most cxircful exiuiiination failed to show the slightest 
evidence <4 “scamping'’ the work in iht^ hjcations. alihcaigh 
it is difficult to crmceiie of any system of lighting in the idd <iays 
which could have ckmc much m the way of illiLminaiing these remote 
and loft}' port inns of the grntttX*^, 

Tire character of the ear\*ings on liie avails and ceilings is of the 
same gentT^ character as that upon the cetitnil pillars and in the 
antechambers, but is even more varied and covers a larger number 
of subjects. Reliefs t»rrrlniy well known scenes from the life - if ihc 
Buddha, worktxl out with the most minute attention to costume 
and ortiamcnt and fcaiun;. Again, there are the more ctmvcn- 
lionaT grtmps sh<.uving a scatcfl Buddha Hanki't:! by iw'o smaller Bixl- 
lusaltva figures, standing. Or whole sections of wall, covering hun- 
<lr 4 ?ds of sqvmre feet, may l>e chis^clc^l into panels of regular si?X‘. 
each containing in relief a ropresentadon of a sacred pers^^nage^ 
in some instanc^-s thcije panels are scarcely more ihan an inch ot an 
inch and a half high, and yet each one is worked out in most pains* 
taking detail and cJmctly repeated many hundreds t>f times. 

As has already been intimated, the artists, in the Iclling of the 
sacred spmes in stone, misled not u» form alone but to color as 
well. The pnncipal tlgures wero gill, ajid much the gilding still 
remains, tarnished by age and the smoke of incense imd. doubUi^ss 
in soTTie cases renewed frcim time to time. Tlie sulM/rdinaie hgufes 
and the dcCfirati^e mi>tives were cokired in the most taateiul way 
imaginable. TIu* total effect i*i one of the iitm-ist richness; hut 
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it Ls a subdued richntfss. hriniitmidng admirably vdth the stbl 
soliimnky and gloifjra of die v^asi interiors and the awesome calm 
of the barely visible centml figures tfwtring high up Into the 
dorknciia. 

Tt is impossible for us to imagine what these now deserted 
and ruinous sanctuaries must have been in the days oi dieir prime, 
when they were the favored res<jrt of princes and people, when a 
short day's journey aivuy stc>^xl the capital of one of the great world 
empires of the time, and when the mild and peaceful teachings of 
the Buddha formed the nile of life for so mudi of st.>uthern and 
eastern Asia tliat has since tmried to Hinduism and the fierce creed 
of Mahomet, ft may, perhaps, help us, however, to turn to the 
narrative of the moiik Pa-hien, who joumeyed across Central Asia 
to India in search of copies of the Buddhist scriptures during the 
early years of the fifth ccnturj . and w^hose ow-n story of what lie 
saw reveals so viridly, if imconscioualy, his own courage and 
devotion and intense spirituality. 

^Tien Fa-Men came to Kliotan, for example, he telis us that 
he found it a flourishing and prospemus kingdom, ruled over by a 
king and queen ivho were devout followers of the and well 

provided with monasteries occupied by several myriads*' of monks. 
It is difficult for us now to realize that the peoples of Turkestan* 
rabidly fanatical and ignorant Maliometans as they have so long 
been, should ever have owed allegiance to the mild, tolerant, and 
peace loving faith preached by the followers of the Buddha. That 
this difficulty has not been ours alone is shown by the fact that the 
fonemost Chinese scholarE of the last dynasty* that of the Manchus, 
stigmatized Fa-hfen as a liar, because he speaks of these Central 
Asian countries as being Buddhist, when, said the Chinese scholars, 
‘'all the world knows that they are ^Mahometans." Unfortunate 
for the reputation of these Chinese savants, however, Fa-hien set 
out on his travels almost two hundred years before Mahomet was 
bom. and the entmr sincerity of his narrative has been most abun¬ 
dantly established. 

During his stay at Khohm Fa-hien witnessed a great Buddhist 
iestival w^hich must have resembled closely the sort of thing that 
was going on in China at that time, under the rule of tl^e North 
Wei. Doubtless the now silent and almost rb^serted temples at 
Yun-kang saw many a similar ceremony during those years, so 
that it may be of interest to transcribe a portion of Fa-hien's account. 
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Tic ?iays: 

"At a distantM:- of ihrer or ftJtir ll Jn milt' tir inorc] frnni the 
city, they made u funr-whi'clcd car. iiif^re thiin thirty 

cnhiis high, which Jcjoked like the great hah of a muna^ery 
Ttioving along. [| Mus grandly urnamtntc+l with the Seven 
PredouK SubstancesJ ^siih silken stre^uners and canopies 
lianging oil arousiil. Tlic chief image su*ix| in. the miijldlc of 
the car^ with Podhisaltvos in attendance on it. while 
[)ovas were inarlc folh-vv in waiting, all brilliantly ir:irved in 
gold and silver, and hanging in the air. When the car was a 
himdred paces from the gale, the king put off his cTtJwn of 
state, changed his dress for a fresh stiit. and with bare feet, 
carrying in his hands flowers and incense, and with two rows 
of attending followers, went out at the gate to meet the image; 
and with hts bend and face b<iwed to the gr<jiind fie did homage 
at its feet, and then scattert’d the flowers and burnt the incense. 
When the image- was entering the gate, the queen and the 
brilliantly array'cil ladies with her in the gallery abtJVe scattered 
far and wdt- all kinds td flenvers. which floated about and fell 
promiscuously to the ground/' 

Toward the end of the fifth century' of eur era the reigning 
cmix^ror of the North Wei mt^ved liis capital from northern Shan-si 
southward to a |>oim in lio-nan province, in tlie region where the 
Ciipitals fjf the half legendary' Shang dynasty, of the later Chou 
kings, and of tlie rulers of the LaKer Han had slt>od. Here, in a 
gorge called Lung-ni^n, not unlike that at Yun-kang but narrowrer 
and niore rugged, another series of rix?k-ciit temples was commenced. 
The wtTrkmanship hen^ is in its best examples scarcely inferior to 
that displayed at Yurt-kang, and the general impressHon is much 
the same. There are the same det^fj grottoes, the colossal statues, 
the figures of Devn kings and Bodhkatlvas and angels, the same 
<lecorative motives of garlands and w'rexithes and lutus blossoms, 
lit general, hriwe\'CT, the workmanship seems slightly inferior. It 
cxteiuls, tUfj), over a longer period: for while the grottoes at Yun-kang 
fxre the work oi a single halbccntiiry, the work ar Lung-m^n was 
carric<l on ntjt merely during the scant forty years rtf {xditical exist¬ 
ence that rcmiiinetl to the Northern Wes after the removal of the 
capital to Loyang; Imt of it was accompltshtvl under the 

gr eat T'ang d^masty {A. D. hi8-907 ) and even later, 

‘Th» Saf>4ti gfjtfj, ^ilviLT, luii:ti, rDck erjTiaK rubies. dOuufirnai qr crarraTdt, 
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The inspiVatioTv fur the undertaking of these woritlerful works 
in sione was a frighiftil persecutiori of the Bufldhists which tuik 
place abcjiit the middle of the fifth century, rmd w^hich wiped out 
practically every vestige of earlii^r temples and statues. Hitherto 
the temples had been built r>f wfKid, \^'h,ile the imaijes were of 
brtmxe* earthenware, or stmilalwood—^all of them inatcrials whtdi 
readily succumlied to the onslaughts of the persecutors. After a 
few ycarSf howe^'cr, with the accessloji of an enipemr favorable to 
the Buddhists, a reaction took place almost as extreme ns the per¬ 
secution which it follows!. The folk'weni of the Sacred Law, 
taught by experience, resolved to make their temples and their 
statues out of a material more dumble than heretofore, and the 
rock-cut grottoes of Yun-kang were the rt^sult. No doubt the idea 
came from India and wins inspirctl by the lock temples of Ajanla 
and elsew'herej but in its development the artists of the North 
Wei foUow^ed decidetUy original Unev, In the attitudes and atlri- 
butes of their statues, it is true, they adhered to canons fixwl long 
before, in northwestern India and during the long progress of Bud¬ 
dhism across Central Asia. Nevertheless the result was the founding 
of a school of religious art unlike anything tlte world had seen before. 
The artists of the North Wei succeeded in combining in their statues 
a grace, a restraint, and a simplicity fraught with the deepest reli¬ 
gious feeling. In so doing they created a t>'pc of the clinne in art 
which later ceniurics in China and Japan hnvc often seen imitated 
but never yet equaled 
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It hns been only wdthin the last fevr years that collectors in 
America have awakened to the importance of this old Chinese 
religious art. Nevertheless a numlx^r of important examples have 
already been brought to thh; cy)untry and have been ,'icquircd by 
various art musetmis and private collectors. Among the objects 
of this class W'hich have come of late to the University Museum 
are two cnlckssal stone heads of the bent type, taken from figures of 
Bodhisattvas, possibly representing Avalokita, and ako two figures 
of Maitreya, **the Buddha who is t** entne*'’ the one a large stone 
stela, the other a copper gilt statuette. 

The two colossal heads. l>eiTig fragtncnis only, of course I tear 
no dates: but it is fairly safe to assume that they belong either to 
the latter part of the N<Jrth Wei pt^ritnl or to the earlier j>art «if the 
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7‘*ang, I'liey are said to have come trom the prr>vincc of Ho-nan; 
htit ai! province has an area of TiL-arly sisiy^'iglit thoitsand 
square miles, that ascription can scarcely be called v<^ry definite. 

!n spite of the paucity of our knrwledge regarding the two heads 
under discussion, it h prt.jbabiy safe U\ say that their ascription to 
the prrjvince of Ho^nan is correct, and ihnl further they came in 
all prol>ablity from the vicinity of the old North Wei capital at 
Ixj-yang (the modem Hr>-naii Fub In my opinion they did not 
come fn)m the famous gorge of Limg-m6n with its multitudinous 
grotto temples and ti-s countless statues, great and small. It is 
more pTtjbaUle that they came from a jwint further down the I^o 
River, nearer its jtmciion with the Huang Ho. where there arc also 
large suitucs of early date an*! fine workmanship* In the total 
absence of imy data it would be more than ha^:ardr'us to attempt 
to fix any tlate for these heads; but it is etndent that they belting 
to the very best period of Chinese Buddhist art* and were probably 
executed sometime during the sixth century tjf our era. At least 
they are quite ijTDicid Bf>rlhisatt%'a heads of that time in style, 
treatment* and technique. The one has a three peaked crown 
ivith a fillet about tlie base of the ushmsfut or protuberance of the 
crown of the head, originally merely a knot of hair, a sort of chignon, 
but mistaken later for an actual fomiaiion of the skull* Tvhich came 
to be regarded as n mark of particular sanctity. The nr mi or jewel 
in the forehead Is marke^i by a hemispherical deprtssion* no iloubt 
the socket w'hich once held a aystal sphere or something of the 
sort. This urna was in all likelihood in origin a caste or tribal markp 
mistaken later for a miraculous t»eam of light* also an attribute 
of special sanctity. Tlie hair is parted in the middle and drawn 
smoothly bock on either side* Tmees of the pigment wdiich no 
doubt once covered the statue remain on the crown and elsewhere, 
'fhe comi>anion head is very nearly the same in most pjtrticulars, 
but has a more elaborate crown with graceful floml designs, wdiile 
I he hair is arranged in a niuntwr of plaits or folds. 

t>f the merits of these tw^n heads it is impossible to speak too 
bigidy* t>f the numerous heads ^-f Buddhistic statues which have 
l>ecn imported fmni China during the past few years these two are 
undoubtedly among the most beautiful, Faultlcrfsa in outline and 
flawless in executiMit* they express in supreme measure that ideal 
of calm serenity, of spirituality, and of boundless mercy and love, 
of which *4val<>kita hi the enduxliment. There are few more beau- 
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tiful conc'e|>ts in ^iny reiigion EhiLn thxii of tht eniaimtion of Ava- 
lokitn, lilt? emljodimeni 'if rnfimte Mcrc}% froni Ainitaliha, the 
Buddha of Bountilctki; E^ight, The ihotighi of course is that infi¬ 
nite knowledge prrRluces biirmiie \ovv. It b the exact cumpkmietit 
of the Socxatic idifa that, evil oondiiet. in the cotiseciucnce of ignorance. 
The Kicretl art of no country has liet^n so successful as that of the 
Chinese of the sixt?^ century of our era in expressing in stone those 
qualities of gracimisness and majesty and loving kindness which 
are tlie attnbuies of the highest ^iritual powerS( and even in 
Chinese nn the exquisite spiritual l^eauty and the mysticism and 
the ineSable calm of these two wonderful heads have mrely if ever 
Isccn equaled. 

Such heads as tiiese under discussion are usually called heads 
of Kuan-yin, known most foreigners as the " Goddess of Mercy/' 
This concept* however, is one which has come mto beuig only within 
the pa.st few centuries, Umg after the great cfKHJx of the Nhirthern 
Wet had come lo a close. It appears to have resulted in the fo!k)w'* 
ing w'ay. In the times when the ancestors f»f the present Chineat' 
people were gradually pushing out to the east and south from their 
ancient seats on the Yellow River^ they came upon tribes of a culture 
totally different from thdr owtv who inhabited the coast lands and 
subsisted largely on the prewducts of Uie sea. These maritime pijoples 
natumlly had a religion of their owm* which, to judge from the 
very faint traces of it which have come dowm to us, seems to have 
been largely animistic, witli some fairly w-ell develcrped anthropo¬ 
morphic deities; it perhaps resembled the religion of the primitive 
Japanese of pre-Btirldhisiic days* and may indeed have been 
actually connected iJicrewith, At all events these scacoast peoples 
continued to worship Lhcir own gods ami goddessen after their con¬ 
quest and partial assimilation by the Chinese. Une of these god¬ 
desses (a concept totally alien lo anything in the original Chinese 
oismogony) had her principal seat in the lovd)" Chu-san Archipelagrj* 
just south of the emljouchure of ilie Yanglsc River, This goddess, 
the special pn:itect ress of s^iilnrs* becanit the object of a taik of 
more than local importance, CoTiS 4 ‘C|iieniIy the Budfilnsts declared 
some centuries agt*. with their customary astuteness, that the god* 
dess an avatar of their own Avalokita. The fact iliai the 
latter had always p-issesscd masculine attrilmles, even t<i the extent 
of Ixring represented with a moustache* presented no difficulty 
whatever: for Hmlilhisl deities arc pure .spirit and therefore without 
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sex: consequently they may be reborn in different mcamatinnR 
either as male or as female. It is this theor}'*' of avatars that has 
enabled Buddhism to spread scj re;idily among people in the animistic 
or polytheistic stages of religious belief: for it wits the easiest thing 
in the world to call the old gods and gtxidesses avaiars of this or 
that member of the Bud<lhistie panthe<m and let their worship go on 
with a minttn nm of I'rictlon or change. It was exactly the same pro- 
cess so cleverly and so successfully employed in pagan Europe by 
the early Christiaii missionaries, when they turned the pagan 
Saturnalia and Vuletide int4> Christnias» or the spring festival of 
the goddess Eostre into our present Easter; or when they reclirist* 
ened the objects of many local cults by the names of various saints, 
after which the worship was allowed to continue without offence. 
It is a process to which all religions are subject, Mot oven 
the apparently uncompn'imisingly iconoclastic faith of Mahomet 
ha^t been able to escape it, for rnany a tomb of an allege^;! Moslem 
saint is nothing but the present day successor of the shrine of some 
local gewi or goddess of far oil pagan days, 

MAiTRFi^A IN Stone and in Bronte. 

Of no less interest from an artistic standpoint than these two 
remarkable stone heads, and of even greater consequence from the 
archfcologicaj i>omt of view are the two statues of Maitreya men¬ 
tioned heretofore among the recent acquisitions of the Univemity 
Musetim. The reason why these statues are of such surpassing 
importance archieologically b that they batii l>ear inscriptions 
Slating tlie time and place of their execution. It will readily be 
seen how much this means in the way of aiding to fix the seciuence 
and the provenience of the various types of Buddhist art in China, 
about w'hich w'e as yet know so little, 

Maitreya, like Amitabha and Avalokita, w'as a wholly meta¬ 
physical concept oi the Mahayana or so-called “'Northern School" 
of Btiddhism, with its pantheon largely peopled with personifica¬ 
tions of various ethical principles and abstract ideas. We are told 
that the historical Buddha, Sakyanmni, ascending to the Tushita 
heaven^ there visiter! Maitreya and appointed him his successor, 
to appear as a Buddha on earth after the lapse of five thousand 
years. It is for this reason that he is sometimes called the '* Bud¬ 
dhist Messiah,'* 

These two statues of Maitreya, the one in stone, of life siae, 
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tht: nthpr of kt CftpptT gill atid 24 inc^hes in height* lioth 

date from the first lialf the stKlli ccjilury, and were made 
in ivhiit is now tlie piovincf of Qiihdi, tlie one tti which stands 
Peking. 7T:iey are strikingly sknilar in style ^mtl pxec-ution. and 
evidently form examples of a well type form. Hence the 

great importance of the fact that we art eii.^bleij to lix tltuir date 
and provenience so ex.actly. 

The pure (kiiidhaTa schorril of Buddliist art. of (ireco-Indian 
origin, ptnieirated unchanged toward the east only as fartLs Kliotant 
from that pf?int onw,<iiTl infJuentx-s which tv'c can only call Turkic 
begin to manifest themselves, and it is this modification of the 
cn^nal Grecc^Indian art in the ntigi^ins which it traversetl that pro¬ 
duced* as a final cujrmnatioii, the wcinderful statuar>' of the Northern 
Wei, Once in China, a third iitflueiicc fjcgan to make itself felt. 
Statuary of a st:trt had existed in that countrj' from time iimnemorial; 
that wc know from tlie written records, althuugh no examples have 
come down to ust the earliest specimen of CHmese sculpiure known 
lo me is a figure of a horse from the t' mib of a general of the Former 
Han djmasty, in Shen-si, diiting from B. C. 117* A few' other 
examples from the centuries immediately folLmnng are knou-n, 
either because they have actually come down to us, or, more often, 
because they are mentioned in various records, Coiisequently we 
know that Buddhist art did not find the Chinese field entirely 
empty of e\^eryihing in the way of sculpture. Naturally this native 
itifiuence manifested itself to a certain degree in the development of 
the various t^^pes of Buddhist sutues. and while these were and 
remained fundamentally Orcco-Indtati* yet certain ones show’ a 
decided modification in the direction rT the native pre-Buddhist 
types. In this class may be numbered these tw'o statues of Mait- 
rej-a, for in many details uf aisturning and nmamentation and 
general treatment they seem to hark back the native styles rather 
than to those of Central Asia and nonlTwestem India. 

For example, costiimc in the India of pre^Mohammediin da vs 
was not developed ver>» elaljorately* for the simple reason that the 
dimate did not require it The wonderful Indian carvings at Boro- 
bodur, in Java, rqjre^nt the ixviple of both sexes as going about 
almost in a state of nudity, f Jn the other hand, Ijoilily decoration 
w’os carried to a very high pitch* because it was free to develop 
independently of dress, to which it l>ears such a close relationship in 
most lands. Consequenily chaplets and w’reaLhs and garlands 
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find cwonals and gorgeis and necklaces and scarves and rings and 
bracelets and armlets and anklets were worn in the greatest pro- 
fusion. The effect must have been sometlimg like that presented by 
the poj>uIation of some of the Polynesian islands, wheje dothing 
was reduced to a mimmum, but where the use of gay dowers and 
strings of brightly cohered seeds and shetb and other ornaments 
was most profuse* 

Naturally it was the tipper classes that tnosi indulged In this 
profusion of bodily decoration, Consequeaitly w'hen the various 
personages of the Buddhist pantheon began to be represented in 
art they were as a matter of opurso given the costumes, if they can 
be called such, of the princes and princesses of the day. Soon a 
symbolic meaning was given to the various details, in order to render 
easier the remembering of the sacred truths by the unlettered multi- 
tudes. This stereotyped them forthwith, and hence It b that we 
find the statues executed in the China of the Northern Wei still 
reproducing the costumes, or, periiaps better, the decorative schemes 
of thdr Indian prototypes. 

In a number of instances, however, the personages represented 
are more amply costumed and less profusely ornamented than is 
the case with the statues of more purely Indian style, 'fhey seem 
better adapted, somehow, for the exigencies of a dimatc such as 
that of the northern provinces of China, Apparently they represent 
a nearer approach to that native art of which we get a faint adum* 
bration from the few remains as known to us of the earlier period* 
when Buddhism had not yet made itself felt. 

Tu£ Stone MA[rREYA. 

The larger statue, which* as already intimated* is of life size* 
is as usual represented suirounded by an aureole. This symbol, 
which Buddhist art shares w^th that of the Christian church, is an 
exceedingly old one* Among the Romans of pagan times it was 
usually an attribute of deified emperors. The Greeks represented 
it. m connection with their gods of light. Among the ancient Per¬ 
sians. from w'hom tlie people of India seem to have boirow'ed the 
idea, as they did pretty much evendhing else connected with the 
higher manifestations of ei'^dJiaatioti, it was the special attribute 
of the reigning sovereign* He, it was thought, ruled by the divine 
grace of Ormu^d, whose favor was made manifest by the sending 
of an aureole of celestial (ire* the god-given royal glory which beamed 
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only Lipiini tliosc- of tht? kingly lint?. It wais this concept, 

dcvuliipecl anil nJiKlifiecl to suit Itic lu^eils ijI" BuiJdhnfm, tlitit gave 
rise to the aureole which we litiil reprt’sient inI in this stattie of 
Mriilreya, As nstial, the aure«jle is edged with llanie, while its 
inii€T p^irtinns tlisplny tIr.HT3rs with green leavt-s and white blossoms, 
and just back of the head rs shov^Ti a hrdo or nimbus. I'he figure 
itself, showTi standing ent^ct, Ls m full relief, the head in fact being 
card ed in the i-EJund, although attached to the aureole by a support. 
There is a very high ttsfinisim. or proiultercjince of the crown of tlie 
head, one of the marks of a Buddha, and the ears had the ustial 
long lobes* now long since hr^iken off. Tlicre is no ttrnu or mark 
on the forehead, but there are two whiarls in the hair arrangement 
which may perhaps take its place: the hair itself seems at one time 
to have Ijeen painted a deep hlne-green. The heavy' gilding on 
face, throat, and breast go liack to a \^r>' early ilato and may Quiie 
possibly be coeval with the statue itself. The pupils of the eyes 
are black, and the lips seem to have been colored red. The posi- 
tum of the hands is of course full of tiignificance; in both the palms 
are turned to the front, but in the right the fingers point upward, 
w'hile in the left the con verse is the caiJe, These positions, or 
TrtwJrur. are what are known respectively as the ‘'preaching" and 
the "free gift," ^nd denote two tif the functions of the personage 
represented. The fingertips in both hands are knocked off. Tliere 
is a dark undergarment fastened by a ginile knotted in front with 
its ends hanging down, imd n re<l outer garment with dark border— 
a v^ery tni'Indian cosiurnc. In the jiurely Indian Budiihistic statues 
the srjie garment prijperly m cal led i.s si scarf wnm over the left 
shoulder, leaving the right Quite bare, ’I'hc treatment of the ilmpeiy’ 
in this statue, armngeil i« many flattened folds or pleats and daring 
out to either side, is charEtctcristic of the earlier periods of Budiibist 
sculpture. The prdnting is much fniietl and worti, and can hardly 
have been done over for the last time later than the Ming dynasty 
(A. D. I36fi-lb+4i, 

On either side of the statue* low' flown and near the edge of the 
aureole, is incised m ouituie a representation of an attemiant 
B<.Klhi 3 attva figure, tire nut vnth a luisket of flowers and a censer, 
the other Licanng a sacn^d Viise and a ‘'brush of 

On the reverse of tJic aureiilc arc <mtiinei] fifty-eight small 
Buddhist figures, each walh irs name, and there is also, near the 
bottom, fin imiKirtant inscription, telling us of the circumstances 
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and piupogt; of the erection of this ni'>riu- 
ment, A Kimewhal free trmiijlaiion will 
perhapti be of iniereist in heI[>iTig us to 
understand the motives and beliefs of ihc 
devout men whti erected this statue in 
honor of their faith in the days of the 
Nfjrthem Wd. 

To begin svith, the date is given, and 
it appears that tills statue was dedicate^i 
on the fifteenth day of the seventh month 
of the first year of the year-perioil kncAvn 
as Hsi-p‘ing, of the North Wd dynasty; 
in other words, during the year 516 of our 
era. The inscription then gties on to say^ 
''Tlie lack of reUgious teachers 
renders it necessary to expound the 
teachings of the Buddhist faith 
through the medium of ejipositor^" 
works. Sculpture has been the means 
w'hereby the di\dne truths liave been 
made manifest. 

'*The coming of Buddha is the 
opening of Brahman, which is the 
indispensable key to the understanding 
of tire Doctrhie. An imniaterial* in- 
risible, and immortal soul undergoes 
existence in a lx)dy which Ls material, 
risible, and mort^d. In the course of 
a succession of such existences the 
Budflha passed through all the many 
different stages of transmigration, from 
the lowest spheres of life to the highest, 
practising e^^ery form of asceticism and 
exhibiting in all his incarnations the 
utmost degree of charity and unselfish¬ 
ness* His Bofihi Ifntelligenoe], tlie 
characteristic of the Butldha, was said 
to be living at the same time uncler 
three difTercnt manifestations; essen¬ 
tial Bodhi rejected Bodhi, and 
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pmcliciil Hoii/ti, The nioile of existence of the Buddha is 
Ihiit of absolute purity and 'compleU*ness through nuinl»erless 
t mnsirrigTations. 

••Owing to this fact and in ooUt to give the petiple of the 
Central Flowery* Kingdom the upponuniiy of understanding 
the holy tnilhs, the district chiet, Chang K*icivpai» of Saii-yang 
|in the province of (^ih-li) and thirty-seven of his kinsmen 
have sciilptiirtHl with gn*at n^j^Jecl ihii: stone siaiiie of Midi Fo 
[Maitrcya Budrlhol; 

’•In hon^ir of His Imperial Maji-sty . . and for the 
exjjrcsston of the mighty |ywcr ami virtue which reveal them¬ 
selves in the sacred tlocinncs and divine reflectknii? of that 
mcxlc of cxiblentir which is alwidutc purity and abiydute 
t'cotipletcucss. . . - 

“To the mcmciry of my parents and in the sc-rvice of 
Budiilia. Respectfully mscrit‘efl by Chang K’icn-pai and 
ihirty-aeven olhiT.” 

(Here the names follr>w). 

Tiih Bronze Maiireva. 

As alreaiiy inlimaled. the small bronze gill staiueiio of 
Maitrcya sr> closely resembles the brge stone sculpture just descrilxHl 
that most of what has biM?n said of tlie one will apply with equal 
ff.»rce to t)ie other, and consequently nee<I not Ikj rcf^eated. There 
is the same posture, a standing one. with the hands in the same 
position and s>Tnl>oliring the same .’ictirms The garl* is precisely 
tlie same, and the aureole is similar save that there are no small 
Bodhisiittva figures upon the rewrse as is the case with the large 
stela. In short, both figures, as even a cursory inspection shows. 
K'long to precisely Uie same «^ixjI and represent the same Buddhist 
personage, Maitrvj^a, the “One who is U)C(mie.** 

Like its larger companion the smaller statue is mscriijed, to the 
following effect: 

“Tliird day of the third month of the thin! year of T’ien- 
p*ing |5.17 A. r).|.* F*/r the temple at the summit of Chung- 
shon [Middle Mountain] at Ting-chou (Chih-li province]/' 

Here follows a long list (4 sub8cril»ers who contributed to 


»Tb« \i>nh W#i 4t)'iniry tta:! oaini: lo an enJ iwo ywi Morr, (Uvujmg mli) an Eattom 
and ■ W«nt«TT» porttnn. Ttw p ar - p tri ud oA T'inn-p'wf tho Cirs of Ihr Ewuvn Wo. 
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thf CQSt of the sitaTiie. nfiJ then the tTi*;riptiirm nii . . 
"hHve >jfrere«I lint! W4>r^hipt?J Uiis vi^t-rahTe of a 

<1tsire fnr peacy^ ti* t.he wh-.ile enrlh and in the sincere hope that 
future Reiiemti<ius5, t^cadill^^ m Xhiy fotitylej^s thejV anecslurs, 
%vil! et-niinue ti> trust revercmci^ this Hutiriha, who will irt 
turn votielisaic ro iheni his div-tne protect ion,.'* 

B<ah of IhtSiC* figurtib wert^ hirtru'rly in the well knoun f>ttkv' 
lion of ttie late Viceroy Tiian-fctn^< The sniiilkir one for a lon^j 
tfrevious to iti afi:|uislU<rn by Hts ExeelUjney wa^ <me of the 
prineTjial tTensuri*s of a temple in Ho-Tnm pn^einte. The late 
viwn>y tried iudTccltuilly durin>{ n riumK'r t}( \\*ars to puix^haiU' it. 
aiut il fiiTAll}' imly hy undmakitig to retiuikl the entire temple, 
whidi w£t!i fallhij^ inio deeay, tiiat Lite mdefatiijable ci>lIector 
.ahle t«.‘ perrsuude the AhlvU tf> part tsHlh his hraiiure. T?vU little 
anecdote wcU lliustnuea the high XTiIue plncc^i upiai sucli works 
of an in the land t>f their udgin. where they have long laxti midiT' 
simwl ami appfe<!intrtl ai i licir mil won.h, 

c. \v. n. 
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THE MUSEUM COL.LECTIOM OF CAPPADOCIAN 


TABLETS* 



HE cctUcciioii of Cappadoduii tablets in the Cmversity Museum 


which 1 have rt'Cviiily and lias fiiniisbei] some 


additiomij knowledge of this inieresting: class of early cundfortn 
dtAcuments* 

In IS81 Dr. Pinches drew attention to tw*o cuneiform tablets^ 
one in the British Museum and the other in the Louvre, which 
in a pecidiar form of cuneiform script and apparently in u language 
that wus not AssyriaiL As they were said to eouip frt^ Kaisariyeli, 
he pnsposed for them tiie name ''Cappfuicunan." Shortly after^ 
ward Sir W, M, Ramsay visited Kalsariyeh an<l T askeil him to see, 
while he was Uiere, if he ccuild fmd any similar tablets in the bazaars. 
Tlie result was the discovery of several more tablets, which he 
purchased ajid which are now in llie Brilisli ^tuseum. 

Little was loif^wn a I the lime the earlier forms of the 

Babylonian script, and the consequence was that erroneous values 
were given to some of the characters found in the tablets. Tliis 
led to false rcailings and uhe belief that the language they contained 
was not Semitic, I pointt^l out, however, that one of the texts was 
dearly in AssjTian, or at all events was full of Ass>Tian words. 

The Kaisariyeh deaJc'rs stated that the tablets bad been disin^ 
terred from a mound about three miles from Kaisarych, and the 
mound w'as hnally h>calised liy 2^1, Chantre, the French explorer, at a 
place knowTi ;is Kara Ejmk F*Black Village") orGyul Tep6 (“Burnt 
Mound ■■). Hero M, Cturntre excavated amJ discovcTtsi the site of a 
large dty which had l>t;en entirely destrf.iyed by fire and reduced to a 
heap of black ashiis. As all the poitory seemed, to Ixelong to one 
perifid, tlie exca'^Titor c*jndudt^ that after the dtai ruction of the 
city the site was not occupied again. 

In Af. Golenishi#, the Russian Egj'plologist, actiuired a 
large collecuon of tablets frrjm the site, which he published along 
wnth a list of the diaractcrs in them as well as their values. Thanks 
to the almndnnoe of his materials, he was able U» identify most of the 
characters and to show' iliat the text^ were written in the Assyiiaa 
language* 

‘ »iu» chfitcl, *iv| ;Titv;|;iur«j !,>r MTiuTthp 

UbltSfi in Ibr Tbb «rEtt-U wliinh hr prrfiaml tli* Jnn rnai, ^hv«i a 

fanurai Um niil vuutcotla id Uioc uiSU'U- tVi3it!v»y- wbfv hi new In Kcypt. 

b3« juul W) mtjjoftnjtdiy' of rraiTmj* tlw pnjFif^ gf tJitn ^rtiLlg. - riuttuL 
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()n the basis of M. Ciolenishcfl’s work Professor Fnwlridi Dclilsch 
w'rotc a memoir on the iasc-riplions, in which lie jjave transHicmlions 
of them with a vocabular\% and I puhlishtxl translations of many 
of them in the Records of the Post, Since then many ni<#rc tablets 
have come to lights most of which I have published with translations 
and notes in the French periodical Bubyloniaca, Just l>efore the 
war 1200 tablets, mostly in a i>tTfecl ctmdition, were discovered by 
the peasants. 800 of which were seizcxj by the Turkish govemmtmt, 
but the rest found their way into the hands of the ilealers. Some of 
them came to Paris and were bought by the BfKllcian Librar\' and 
Ashmolean Museum at (Jxfcjrd as well as by mystilf; what has 
become of the others I have faile<l to Icam. 

tVe now know the date to which the tablets must Ik? a.ssigne<l. 
The f<mns uf the characters and the propiy names lielong to the 
p<Ti(xl of the Third Dynasty of Ur (B. C. 2500), and one of thc-m is 
dated in the reign of a king of that dynasty. 'ITicy show' that at 
that early epoch eastern Asia Minor w'as under the cc‘ntjx»l of the 
Babylonian goveniment and that Babylonian cidlisation w'as 
firmly planted there. The silver, copper and lead mines of the 
Taimjs were wx^kcfl for Babylonian firms, gorxl rosids had l>cen made 
along which the postman regularly travelled, and wallcti chics had 
been built which .scr\'cd partly as garri.sons for the Babylonian 
tnyips w'ho kept the country in order, pjtrtly as centers for the 
Bal;yIonian merchants and their agents. Most <»f the talilcts are 
conccme<l wdth commerdal and legal business and prove how brisk 
a trade w’as carried on; but there are also u gci^xl many private letters 
which throw light on the social life of the jH^ople. The soldiers were 
mainly drafteil fnxn Assyria, w'hich was at tluit time a province of 
Babylonia, and the A.ss>Tian motle of reckoning time by ejKmyms 
was in usi*. Frequent mention is also nuide of a w'wk of five <lays. 
The language sp<»kcn wa.s a <lialect of Ass>Tian w’hich difTerctl ctm- 
sidcrably fr>im the standard spi^i'ch, and in its pronunciation was 
grt'atly influenced by the native languages i»f tlir country'. The 
agents of the Babylonian firms wen.' cr/n.stantly moving alxmt. and 
even a species of draft or dteque was already knc'jwn. 

The University Museum civntains a consickrTablc numVier of 
Cappadocian tablets, though unfortunately very few of them are at 
all perfect, llie greater jxirt of them relate to trade and commerce. 
But there is one W’hich has a brief notice which is of a more domestic 
character l\i>. 4(».S2); “llic prefect Khakhiim has given the wine, 
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and Mnnawir, the ivin i .f the doctor, the sen he c= content in heart.. 
Ehitm rs surety.’' 

The WMTd for’'prefetl ” ismV. By tJieda<'of the “prefect." 
a "prd'eeteiis'' {ifaruntm) is also mentiemed. They reprt-ijemed the 
chief tnagistmtes of the dtiei. nnd were assisted lo iheir duties by 
'■epunvms" iliiiti) who Ktive their Tiaines to the autxessive weeks 
of ftve da^ys. TJie whole province was under the conirol of a “ prince^' 
[rnbnumiwho probably bdoiiged to n tuilive family, dims one 
of tlic tablets (No, 5681) begins: "Tc* she prince Sirmc the son 
Aru. thns says the prefect of Gnnis; 1 maneh of pure silver and 1 
^iliehels gh'ld which my fatfier and his agent f ?) haiJ acquired we have 
sent to ytnj," In amithc^ \ No.568(1) w^e read; "To Simie Itheprince| 
and the pref(?ciess chijs says the prefect Wakh-su-sona (and) Uie 
prince of WaskhanC," a name whidi reminds us Axeinos. Uie 
original Creek name of the Black Sea. We hear of Walch-su-sana in 
another taIjlet (No. 4050) which is addressed by him to two ladles 
and whidi betfins: "Table! (nr letter) of the ]>refect Wakh*su-sana: 
tdl Sakeldatim and ihe prcfectess as follows/' 

Gfinis was the name of a cit}^ which could nut have been %'ery 
far fitsm K/ira Eyuk. Kara Eyuk itself was called Ourus. which 
may be the Borissos of later Creek gecagraphy. 

One interesting tablet i No, 4081 j relates tc^ the sale of a son by b;s 
ttarvnts. The boy, it is stipulatwl, shah "beertme a slave" {sdMtftt) 
for die sum oi half a maneh and til% shekels of silver. In case 
rmything occurs Ut prevent the coinpletiun i>f the sale, a daughter 
is lo be substituted for the sou at a very much reduced price, 'Hie 
father's name is Bcruwa, which does not seem t<> be Semitic, 

Y\:l another tablet 1 No. 4051). unfortimately much mutilated, is of 
a legal dmructer and dcMribes the pnicc^ wdiereby a younger son can 
be given the and legal rights of the eldest. The law is confined 

to Uie upper classes, and in appheahU- only in Lhc ease of "the nobles, 
the magifitraicsand the learned class." "a man of the people" being 
expressly ejtcluded. The prcurmlingf had to take plaot^ " in private. '* 
at the hfiiisc of the prefect apparently, and only after they were 
concludixl did Lhe parties apjjeiir before tlie scribe for registration, 

A. H, S. 
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A TABLET ONThlE MYSTERIES OF BABYLONIAN 

SYMBOLISM* 


W HEN I was examining a certain tablet of the Nippur cob 
lection in the ^^useuIn for the purpose of entering its number 
and contents In the catalogue, the librar}' note of the Babylo¬ 
nian scribe arrested my attention. “ Let the knowing instruct the 
knowing, and let hire that does not know not read. Ninurtanasir, son 
of riuikisa the priest of mysteries, has wTitteti it according to its original. 
It is the property of the tempk Shumera.*' The first sentence of 
this colophon recalled at once the identical phrase which occurs 
at the end of a few tablets in the great library of AsurbampaJ 
of Nineveh, discovered by Layard, Rasaam and others, and now in 
the British Museum. It is the warning phrase which sealed the 
m>^ic txxjlcs to the untaught and uninitiated. Each temple possessed 
its sacred libnuy*. bot^ks on rituals of all kinds, liturgies, astrology, 
medidne, law and other imponant subjects. Some of these books, 
especially those which taught the rules for divining the future by the 
stars or by the livers of sheep, those which revealed the mystic 
meanings of animals, plants, metals and of cult utensils, carry this 
forbidding phrase. A tablet from the late period discovered in 
Babylonia and brought to the British Museum contains the hidden 
meanings of the stars. It teaches how each star is the manifestation 
of the power of one of the gcxis. Regulus is Uie dwelling place of 
Marduk. Sirius is the stdlar symbtvl of fshtar, goddess of Jove and 
battle. The c<.»n5telkiticin of Sccu-pio sj-mbolises Hhara, deity of 
water animals. A few of the star names are explained and their 
significance commented upon. That was essentially a hidden btjok. 
It belonged to the temple of Nebo. g^xl of wisdom, at Barsippa and 
has the following libraiy note. 

l^T him that knows Insiruci the knowing. According to its 
original it has been wTitten and collate^!. Long clay tablet j propeay 
of the temple Ezida, Nabimadlnahi. son of ArkaiilAnidamikti 
the priest of mysteries, for his pe;icc vv'rote it and placed it in EridaV' 
.An astrological tablet from the libnuyr of AsurbampaJ esc plains 
the hidden names of Juplicr in eac h of the twelve months, together 



iTU».:l» tty hhn in footriot«s icj AiiihoiiKa to wiioni he haiT oc.iLiii;ii 
riom t^th Artisk* m th* emn-M of the wori; to ivuii! 


u iL4ft no opponunity c?f nading the 
w iQ him a.ltp to stale thni 
oc.-iLittin Ui r«frr, luiTt been 
0 ivuii! mirutiilieriti^ t|,r with 
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wth Other similar information, 'fhe scrilx»*s note reads as follows: 
**Let the knowing instruct the knowing and let him that does not 
know not read: that is an ahf»minatif»n unto Anu and Enlil.** 
(Heaven and earth gods. J A tablet of the same collection explains 
the pn)phctic significatijm of signs on a sheep’s liver and carries a 
similar passport to the initiate<l: *‘lt is the secret of the diviners. 
Let the knowing teach the knowing and he that does not know shall 
not read, for that is an abomination unto N’ebo and Lugal.** 

The legend on the tablet in the University .Museum showed that 
the contents belonged to the secret teaching of the priests of Nippur. 
Further study reveaU*d the interesting fact that \vc have here the 
most extensive information hitherto recovered from the mj^tagogues 
of the Assyro-Babylonian religion. Tlte obverse explains the «iivinc 
powers which are controlled and sjTnbolised by the various substances 
and utensils employed b the rituals and also the only information 
w’e have yet recovered concerning the mystic raeiinings of metals. 
More about the latter point will be given in the following discussion. 

Before this tablet came to light Ass>Tiologists possessed two 
short lists of cult s\TntKjIs and their di\nne import. One from Babylon 
in the year 138 B. C. explains the cr>*ptic significance of eleven 
objects employed in a ritual of atonement. It says that gyp.suni 
and pitch are smeared on the drxir of a house; g^'psum signifies 
the war god Ninurta and pitch the demon of sickness Asakhu. The 
war god tramples upon the de\'il, or g>»psum conquers the pitch. 
The priest lays a thin string of bran-mash abmit the lied of the sick; 
this string of bran signifies two warlike gods of the lower w'orld 
who stand on guard against all eNil. A cop|jer gong is beaten in the 
ceremony of driving out the devils. This gong is the voice of Enlil, 
great earth go<l whose voice in like that of a bull terrifjnng the evil 
ones. The scapegoat, to w'hich is given the sins of the jKitient, 
represents the satyr of flocks, Uie good spirit Ninainashazagga, who 
kindly sends a goat to take avray the burden of uncleanness. The 
torch which is lighted as jjart of the ceremony signifies the interven¬ 
tion of the fire god, him that bums aw’ay all impurity. In another 
text from the librarj* of Asurbantpal published some years ago the 
meanings of sixteen cull objects w’ere given, a few of them l>eing 
identical wriih those on the late Babylonian tablet. 

ITie tablet No. 6060 of the Museum collection is nearly complete 
and is the Babylonian original of the Asurbanipal text. It is from 
the Cassite pericnl and may be assigned to the sixteenth century 
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B. Cji I signaJ here only a fciv of the iriiOre interesting iderilificaiions. 
In Rahykfnian rituals of purLflcation one of the most important 
cult objects was the jar of holy water (Agtihhil) which is the first 
svmibEjl 0J!plaine<l on the tablet. It signifies the presence of Nln- 
tjahnrsildu, queen of incantutionSj goddess of the pure waters of the 
fountains, who walks the wide streets of the lower world. The 
tamarisk, often employeil in these magic rites, signifies the heaven 
gtid, and the bea<l of the date palm is emblematic of Tammuz, the 
yoving shepherd who yearly dies ViitJi vegetation. Cypress signifies 
the aid of Adad, god of rain, thunder and oracles, 'llie censer 
invokes the god of the spring sun Urasha, but according to the late 
Babylonian tablet Aragsud, god of fire and all lustration, Bituinen 
mvijkes the aid o( the great river goddess, mid the scapegoat the 
ivicked demon Kuidut who cranes and takes tlje sin-bearing animal 
away. 

These selections ivill illustrate the contents of this interesting 
and unique tablet. S^Tubolism is the spiritual music of religion and 
all great cultural religions develop mystic explanations for their 
cult objects. The seven candle-sticks of the Hebrew candelabmin 
Ijecome for Pldlo significant of the seven F^eiadcs. Every part of 
the high priest's garments became indicative of spiritual powers or 
ethical virtues in later times of mystic speculation. In the Christian 
Church sacred sjTrilxjlisrn, which invaded its theology in the third 
century^ rapidly attained a degree and an ex tent of iTi>'Sticism hardly 
surpassed by that of Babylonia, the home of such speculation. 
Since the crj'ptic implication of sjmbtjls arrives only in the later 
stages of a religion, not much can l>e gained by an effort to trace 
them from one religion to another. All rituals employ lights, torches 
and candles. In Babylonia the torch rignifies the purif 5 nng power of 
the fire-god. In the early Christian Church the newly baptised 
wurc led to the church, preceded by candles signifying the pillar of 
fire which preceded the Hebrew fugitives of the Exodus, Each 
body mystic doctrine must he inieipretcd by the beliefs and nij^ihs 
of its own envirfmment. Certain underlying prindples are uni¬ 
versally true. Water and fire ever invoke the powers of lustration. 
The eagle is universally the syttiiwl of light and the triumph of 
day over night, the power of the sun against the clouds. 

Before taking leave of this subject, the scapegoat should receive 
special mention. The Hebrew^ ritual of the scapegoat is described 
in Leviticus Ifi, 20-28, Here the high priest atones for the entire 
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nation by consigning iheir sins to a goat which is driven aw'ay into 
the wilderness. According to an ancient belief recorded in verses 
8 an<i 10 of this same chapter the scapegoat lielonged to the demon 
Azazel. 

According to the Cassite tablet the scapegoat of Babylonia 
belonged to tlic e^^l demon Kushii. Although the rituals of the 
Hebrews and Babylonians differ, the religious objects and l>eliefs are 
identical and reveal similar cull methods. In Ixith the sins of man 
are communicate<l to a goat which is taken or driven away to the 
desert. In both, the animal which licnrs away tlie guilt of man 
belongs to n hostile and evil spirit. 

In tlic first column of the Cassite tablet wc have the only known 
reference to the mystic mejinings of metals. Byzantine wTiters 
prcserx'c the list of metals attributed in Graeco-Roman religion to 
the seven planets and the Sabeans of Mesopotamia are said to have 
held a mystic connection betw^een certain metals and the planets. 
Since this Aramaic pagan .sect at Harran in Mesopotamia borrowed 
a considerable portion of their religious Miefs from Babylonia, we 
may assume that the entire doctrine of the association of metals with 
the planets came from Babylonia. 'Fhe only knowm lists are 
Byzantine and these late Greek uTiters do not always agree. The 
foiloxring list is the one most commonly found in those sources. 
Saturn—lead, Jupiter — silver. Mars—iron, Sun — gold, Venus—tin, 
Mercury — bronze. Moon — crj'stid. With the aid of Dr. Fothering- 
ham, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, I have l)een able to 
ascertain that these identifications were made on the basis of colour. 
The subject of the colour of stars has intensively engaged the attention 
of modem astronomy sf) that accurate tables on this |X>inl now exist. 
Most unfortunately, the Museum tablet, while preserving the names 
of planets and fixc<l stars, Ls broken aw’ay on the side which contained 
their corresponding metals. This lacunae is lamentable, for here we 
w'ould have evidence for the approximate colour of stars 2000 years 
before the Byzantine perirx! and 3500 years l>cfore our own. Have 
the colours of the stars cliange<l.^ Arc the>* gradually bect)ming 
dimmer, or changing in the ctjlour scale from red to white? These 
are important questions which only ancient Babylonian astronomy 
can ansxx'er, for they alone, <»f andent jx^oplcs before the Greeks, 
made obscr\'alions of this kind. 

The mystcr>* of the metals begins with four identifications. 
Silver is the heaven gofl: gold is the e;inh gixl: copper is the god 
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of tJie sea; lead is the great mother goddess. Some subtle leaching 
based ujjfjn myth or speculation exists here. The terrn of comparison 
cannot be colour. None of my learned colleagues have been able 
either to discover parallels in other religions of the world or to 
suggest a meaning. We know that Zeus DoHchaios or Jupiter 
Dolichenus of Greece and Rome was a sky god and associated \\4th 
silver. He was Asiatic by origin, hailing from DoHche in Kom- 
magene. But liere also no explanation is forthcoming. Zeus, it is 
true, was identified with the planet Jupiter whose metal was silver. 
But in Doliche. his native land, he was a sky go^^ aud not identified 
with the planet. Babylonia, Anu, the heaven god^ is s>'nil>olised by 
silver, althmigh he had not the slightest connection with the planets. 

At this point several stars, or rather the deities identified w’ith 
them, are given; the god Mash, deity of Betelgetisc in astrology, 
the goddess Dilbat, always the planet Venus; the deities of Mars, 
Saturn and Jupiter occur. But the metah; which c^jrrespond tu these 
stellar deities are, as stated above, broken away. My article is 
(xmfined to a discusstf/n of the obverse only. The reverse also 
contains curious crj'ptic connections beUveen fruits employed in 
rituals and various parts of the human body. Mystic acts performed 
with w'ine afitrets the e>'es; tl^e fig has some mysteritnts p<.iwer over 
the loins; mead over the legs. The obscurities of this section u41l 
forever remain unexplained and the m>'Stagogue <if£en 5 no explana¬ 
tion. Anotlier section explains how certain deities have power over 
certain parts of nature, houses and cities, and finally the scril>e adds 
a philoIogicaJ coimnentarv' on difficult cult words. Tfie tablet 
affords an unexpected look into the preciuus stKTcts of the priests 
w'ho retained these secrets as their peculiar pusscssiun. It gives us 
also a feeling nf altadiinent for the ministers t.if religion and ilie 
devout believers of that remote age. ivhose worship depended so 
mudi uptm symljolism. r-ven as does our own. 

S. L. 
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A SUMERIAN LITURGY CONTAINING 
AN ODE TO THE WORD 


T he discovery in the collection of Habyloniajt tablets in the 
Muiicimi of a tablet curLtainiii^ an Ude to the Word has fur¬ 
nished me with the incentive fur wTiting the foHomng article 
for the JouH^’AL. 

OrienUd anri l^uropean civilizatiiFii met and mingled Uie heritage 
of their long past in the centuries immediate!)'' preceding and folloudng 
tlie foundation of Ctrristianity, In tJiat cosmopolitan age much of 
Qiat which was true and gnfxl in the attainments of humanity emerged 
in the philog^:>phics of tlie Stoics and iJie Neo-Pkitonists. the natural 
science and matheJtiatical treatises of Pliny, Itudid* Ptolemy and 
Galen* and in tlie thef}log>" of the early Christian Church, Perhaps 
the philosophic principle which mtxst effectively contributed in tins 
fuaion of human thinking, belief and practice was the evolution of the 
dogma of the Logos, As the theory of tliis pJiUosophic principle 
finally emerged in the mind of that eclectic Oriental, Philo of *\le3£- 
andria, it offered to all men a theory of know ledge and of rev'elation 
w'hich broke down racial prejudice and founded at last the conscious¬ 
ness of univeml brotherliood. And to this idea both East and West 
contributed in such manner that thej^ indispensiibly supplemented 
each other, Heraclitus of Ephesus, a pliiJosopher of the Ionian 
school (o35-t75}* taught Uiat XtJyos, Uie Greek word for ^'reason. 
is the divine law, the reality and soul of the universe. It existed 
from ail time, this pantJieistic spiritual principle, the will of god. 
Here was a metaphysical principle which was destined to unite all 
mankind in recognition of their common origin* at any rate In so far 
as they were capable of responding to the appeal of reason within 
thenrselves. Advancing upc>n the strictly mental side of this move¬ 
ment, the Stoics held that Logos has two aspects: the germinfd 
Logos oTrep'^oT*wd?;i or divine rcasfjn which pervades the 

universe, giving creation to ail things animate and inanimate, has 
two activities, It is concciveti of and Iortwii by tlie lmn 10.11 reason 
(Xdya tKSiafletot) and it emerges into reality* creating tangible 
tilings w-hich human reason can know (X&ync Thus 

the mUingible spiritual ixnver bencaih all things lias an active agent 
going forth to create ;ind sustain the w^orld about us. Upon purely 
Greek and Latin soil this idea of a pam heistic god and his intermediary 
agent remained a philosophic prindplc, of world-wide import it is 
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true, of mestiinfjljle InimAjiiiHng v^kluc^ in overcoming racial rJistinc- 
Lions^ and national mn<kr^i of thoughtn But it lacked the appeal to 
religions fmfoiir, the power iu stimulate reiipioxis flcvoiitm witliout 
whicii all ideiiK have but Umlted elTect in human hi3tor>^ 

Tn the same perioii another view of the active agent aX Gf«i in 
the world began to take form r-n purely Semhic soil, in^ the ages 
Ijcfore East and West had met and cxehangctl ideas* We read in 
a Hebrew Psalm, " By the W^jrd of Jehovah were the heavens created, 
and by the breath of his mouth id! their hosts, n composition com^ 
monly assigned to the fourth ceni utw'.^ Three centuries later in the 
Apochryphal writing of an Alexandrian Jew tlie \^''ord of God lias 
liecome a ptrsoniTapd agent. Tn his description of the Hchreiv Exile 
in Egypt he writes of how the wrath of jehnvali w'as visiietl upon 
their oppressors, “'niine all powerful w'Ord leaped from heaven* 
down from the rt>yal throne* a stern warrior into the midst of the 
doomed land. Bearing as a sh^irp sword thine unfeignwl com¬ 
mandment, and standing it filled all things with death* And while 
it touched the heaven it lr<»de uiKm the earth." Here we have on 
Hebrew soil the religious evolution of an idea, cnmpIcmenPiry to the 
Logos idea w'hich had arisen in Greece: on the one hand a mighty 
personal monotheistic god and his\^'ord which iniermcdiatesl^tween 
him and tile world and ijn tlie other hjind a pantheistic reason or 
IX)gos and its active agent the koyot 7 rpw^opi(c<>^. In Philo, an 
Alexandrian Jew and contcmporiuy of Jesus, two sv'steins met. 

Logos as an active creative agent is identifie<l by him wiLfi tJie 
Word of the Hebrew prophets andapochryphal writers. Henceforth 
Logos came to mean word, fn Philo, whc>se writings so jirofoundly 
influenced the author of the fourth gospel and St* Paul, Uie Lijgns 
is the intcrmedlatyr between Gorl and man. the agent of all reve^ 
lation. He dwells with God as His vice-regent; he represents the 
world before GckI as intercessor and paraclete. All xhh providential 
fusion of Greek and Hebrew philosfjphy and theology issudi as we 
know in the most elTcciive dogma of the ChrisLian Church. 

This rapid outline of a philosophical movement* which prorideil 
a fonnula by which Christianity appealed to Grcx*k and Latin civili¬ 
sation as well as to (Jrienial mindu, intemls only to intrcKluce the 
subject which I to approach from a more rernote source. 

^Tht-WiiidujTtolSvtymort. II. iV-lh. S« lltiLiiit ui ITiiah.bs*’ Ap^shfjpha Puvdtpi^ 

fr\tpha^ Vot. 1, 
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Numerous Sumerian liturgies have t»ecn edited by the uTiter from 
otlier collections which prov'C that this idea of an agent acting as 
inteTme«Har>' InitwecTi the great gods and the world was commonly 
accepted by Sumerian and Babylonian hvTnnologists as early as 
2500 B. C. They did not have the lofty conct'ption of the Hebrews 
in this respect, at least the Sumerians cciTainly did not. With 
them the werrd of the great g<xis is always regarded as a word of 
wrath and never as a pow’cr which created the world or which reveals 
the spiritual truths of the universe. Not until late in liabylonian 
history do we find the passage, **Tlie old men who know the Word. '* 
and the jmssage says that these are Kn/ked up>on with compassion by 
the gf>d of vengeance. At any nile, the idea that the word of the 
greatest of the gocLs is a personal agent who is sent forth by these 
deities' to afflict mankind because of their sins was a fundamental 
idea of Sumero-Babylonian religion. In the laicr ptriod the theo¬ 
logians of Babylonia may have developed this idea in a more religious 
and universal sense. Nevertheless the tablets have disclosed the 
remarkable fact that logos idea in this sense occupied a most impMjrtant 
position in the minds of the people of Mesopotamia during the two 
and a half millenniums l>efort^ our era. Certainly the contribution of 
Babylonia on the oriental side of this movement was important, 
perhaps the entire movement began wiUi them so far as the personi¬ 
fication of the Worri is concerned. 

In the Nippur Collection has been found the right half of a very 
large literary tablet, No. 7080, photographctl with this article. The 
tablet originaUy carried five long columns on each side, or ten 
columns of about fifty lines each. It carries a liturgy of about 500 
lines, being a lamentation on the dcstniction of the famous city of 
Ur, kno^Ti to latmien chielly as the birthplace of Abraliam and seat 
of the worsliip of Sin the Moon god. Like all other civ'ic and 
national calamities, the fall of Ur in the lwent>'-fourth century at 
the hands of the Elamites, gave rise to the composition of long 
musical Ujrenodies, henceforth employed as liturgies in the temples 
throughout the land of Sumer. This long lilurg>'. which is divided 
into about twelve melodics, belonged to the prayer books of Nippur 
and was probably composed in the Isin period. The dynasty of Isin 
succeeded to the hegemony of a greater pan of Sumer, when the 
dynasty of Ur passed away. The famous city Nippur then came 

* Usually the Ilcavrn God axui the Earth God. 
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under their domination. We may wonder why a lamentation on the 
destruction of Ur should have been employetl in the succeeding ages 
in the bre\’iaries of all Sumerian and Babylonian temples. Tliis 
particular liturgy which has been found in the Nippur Collection has 
not yet been identified in the prayer b(K>ks of Ass>Tia and Babylonia, 
but similar lamontniions on Ur, Erech and other cities w’ere employed 
as public liturgies in all succei‘<ling ages and in lands remote fnrni the 
ancient cities where these calamities cxeurred. The explajiation is 
to be found in the fact that these sjxicific sorrows were taken as types 
of all human sorrows; especially the woes which befall cities sacred 
in the religious traditions of races l)ecome the subject of prayers in 
the official breviaries. 

The new Nippur tablet has as its fifth melody an ode to the 
Word or Spirit of Wrath which is unif|uc among all published 
liturgies. For here the theologians already, in the twenty-third 
century’ B. C. not only describe the Sumerian L<)gi>s as a messenger 
of the Earth God but they sjKrak of two minor s|nrits in his attendance. 
This is certainly an unexpected phase of the subject and shows tliat 
Babylonia had developed advanced ideas concerning the personi¬ 
fication of the Word. The Cide to the Woni follows, in this liturgy, 
a song of the weeping m(n.her goddess in which slic is represented 
wailing over tlie ruins of Ur. Of the avenging Word slic says: 

The foundations it has annihilated and reduced to the 
misery' of silence. 

Unto Anu I1*he Heaven god) I cry, “how long?*’ 

Unto Enlil (The Earth god) I myself do pray'. 

** My city has l>ecn destroyed “ will I tell them. 

“ Ur has l)cen destroyed “ will 1 tell them. 

May Anu prevent his Won! 

May Enlil ordtjr kindness. 

These lines from the third melody will illustrate the lugubrious 
character of the Sumerian public prayers and the destructive char¬ 
acter which they first assigned to the Word. At the end of this 
the fourth melody a single line antiphon divicles it from the fifth song. 

‘"Her dty has been destroyed, her ordinances have l>cen changed." 

This intcrcabttcd mu.sical line sounds so much like the remarks 
of the choir in a Greek play that we are induced to believe in 
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a certain amount of staging for histrionic effect in these long miiacal 
liturgies. Perhaps a priestess actually stood forth when the musicians 
reached the fouitli melody and took the part of the di\nne muter 
dolorosa. Now foUows the remarkable fifth melody to the mighty 
Word of Enlil. It is here called, throughout, tlie spirit of wrath, 
an epithet by which it is often referred to in other liturgies. 

Enlil utters the spirit of wTath and the people wail. 

The spirit of wTath has destroyed prosperity in the land, 
and the people wail. 

The spirit of wTath has taken peace from Sumer and the 
people w’ail. 

He sent the woeful spirit of wrath and the people wail. 

The “Me^nger of Wrath** and the “Assisting Spirit* * 
into his hand he entrusted. 

He has spoken the spirit of wrath which exterminates the 
Land and the nation trails. 

Enlil sent Gibil* as his helper. 

The great wrathful spirit from heaven was spoken and the 
people wail. 

Ur like a garment thou hast destroyed, like a .... thou hast 
scattered. 

About half of this song to the Word has been lost on the tablet, but 
the one fine antiphon sung either by a priest or the choir is preserved. 

The spirit of wrath like a lion [ragej] and the nation wails. 

Nearly all the Babylonian liturgies haw at least one song 
concerning this personified word of the ^s. Religiously the con¬ 
ception is not high and the persistence with which they repeat these 
doleful uninteresting songs from age to age during a period of 3000 
years only emphasizes the dreariness of their official orthodoxy. 
Nevertheless the historian of religions must take account of this 
phase of the origin and evolution of the logos idea. Babylonia at 
least first personified the word of the gods. This dogma imd belief 
arose here many centuries before we have any trace of it in the 
Hebrew, where it appears not only as an agent of wrath but as agent 


> .Names <d two divina genu wbo Attcni! tbr Word in bu nnsnoo on enrth. 
•The fire tod- 
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of. creation, the vcrbum crcaior, T^eflatter aspect may have been 
attained by the Babylonians, and perhaps even by,the Summans, 
This Nippur tablet has thrown a new light upon this doctrine as it 
was chiefly held by the^theologiaiiis of Suiii'cr in the Isin period. 

S. L. 
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NOTES 


Gifts, 

Mr. W. K. Jt‘wctl of Pasadena, California, an Indian collection 
consisting of 243 baskets, beadwork and ornaments. The 
ct)llection also contains a few specimens from .Africa, the 
Philippines and the South Seas. This collection, which 
^^411 be fully described in a later issue of the Journal, is 
to l»e known as The Patty Stuart Jewett Collection, in 
honor of the late Mrs. Jewett, to wh(^se interest in mat¬ 
ters of art and to who.se skill as a collector this important 
collection is due. 

Mrs. William Pepper, thirty-one North Americxin Indian 
baskets- 

Mrs. CJrlando Metcalf, eight miscellaneous Indian specimens. 

Mrs. Charles S. Leij)er, a beaded and quilled Indian pipe hag. 

Mrs. William P. jenks. three pieces of Algerian metalwork and 
nine volumes of the Art Journal. 

Mr, E. S. Vanderslice. three pieces of Chinese porcelain. 

Dr. Judsoh Dtiland, a swimming board from the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Mrs. George de Bcnneville Keim and Mrs. William Lyttleton 
Savage, a coin of Alexander the Great, a coin of Ptolemy 
Soter and a coin from the Island of Rhoiies found under the 
obelisk at Alexandria when it was l)cing removed for trans- 
portaiion to New York. 

Purchases. 

Ten pieces of early Chinese pottery dating from the Han Dynasty 
to the Sung, inclusive, and including a large pottery model 
of a Han D>Tiasty house, 

A collection of foiu* hundred and fifty American Indian baskets. 


Tlie several articles contained in this Journal cover a period 
extending from 2500 B. C. to about 900 A, D. Dr. Sayce assigns 
the tablets of which he writes to the earlier of these dates and Mr. 
Bishop places the two colossal stone heads in the T’ang D>'nasty 
which ended in 907 A. D. Dr. Langdon writes of a Babylonian 
tablet of the sixteenth century B. C. and another of 1200 B. C. 
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The Chinese bronzes descritxrd by Mr. Bishop have come down to 
ns from the first and second millenniums B. C. and the large statue 
belongs to the sixth century A. D. The particular objects in the 
Museum collections which arc described in this issue of the Journal 
cover, therefore, a range of approximately three millenniums and a 
half* It is interesting to observe a certain continuity of thought 
and experience ^diich is inherent in these things, a continuity which 
has persisted to our own times, for the same thoughts and experiences 
are quite familiar in the world today. A Chinese poet living in 
the ninth ccntur>' of our era, wrote the following lines. 

"The hills and rivers of the lowdand country 
You have made your battle-ground. 

How do you suppose the people who live there 
Will procure firewood and hay? 

Do not let me hear you talking together 
Alxjut rank and promotions; 

For a single general’s reputation 
Is made out of ten thoiusand corpses.” 

This poet, by name Ts’ao Sung, lived during the T’ang Dynasty, an 
era that was great in many ways, but especially in painting and 
sculpture. The author of these lines was nearly a cfmtcmporary 
of the artist who made the two stone heads descrilx?d by Mr. Bishop. 

Reports from the Egyptian Expedition show that work was 
resumed at Memphis on the 28th of March. Workmen are now 
engaged in clearing parts of the palace of Merenptah adjoining tbe 
courts already excavated by the Expedition. 

Mr. Van Valin remaine<i at Point Barrow throughout the 
winter and will spend the summer making explorations in that 
vicinity along the Arctic Coast and into the interior. 

Mr. Shotridge has continued his work <jf recording the myths 
and customs of the Tlingit Indians and has been successful also in 
assembling important collections to add to those already received 
from him. 

Mr. Thcodoor de Booy left the United States on the 1st of May 
to undertake explorations in the Sierra de Perija in Venezuela. He 
arrived at Maracail>o on May 13th and was at Hnrqueta, two days 
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westward from Lake Maracaibo, on May 20th. At this point Mr. 
de Booy was making his preparations for his contemplated explora¬ 
tion of unknown mounUiin regions in the Sierra de Perija. 

Four of the curators lur now absent on militarj* and naval 
duty. 

Dr, Stephen Langdon, who was appointed Curator of the Baby¬ 
lonian Section last year and w’ho was reappointed for the ciurent 
year, is in the British Army and for this reason has been unable 
to return to America. 

Mr. H. U. Hall is uHth the American troops in France. 

Dr. Stephen B. Luce, Jr., received his commission as lieu¬ 
tenant in the Navy and has been assigned to duty in the Naval 
Intelligence Bureau. 

Dr. William Curtis Farabce has received a captain’s commission 
in the Army and has been ordered to Washington. 

At a stated meeting of the Board of Managers, held on May 
17th, a resolution was passed to the effect that the dues of 
members who are in the country's service be remitted during the 
term of tliat servnee. 

On May 15th the Exhibition of Mohammedan Art was opened 
to the public. This exhibition is installed from the main stairs 
through William Pepper Hall and includes the vestibule which leads 
into Harrison Hfill. Upon the landing of the stairway is exhibited 
the Mihrab, a Persian work built of tiles and dated 1264 A. D. 
On the landing also are two wooden shrine doors and an inscription on 
a large stone slab. In Pepper Hall arc shown many rare pieces of 
Persixm and Asia Minor potter>' and a nimiber of selected textiles 
and rugs of unusual interest. In the x'cstibule of Harrison Hall are 
exhibited several cases of pottery, one case of bronze and a group of 
miniatures, together with textiles and rugs. In the Greek Hall to 
the left are shown the principal group of miniature paintings of 
Persia and India. 

The collection has met with general approval and has called 
forth much admiration on the part of visitors. Great credit is 
due to the collectors who have brought these things together 
and who have generously lent them to the Musetun. The public 
has never heretofore enjoyed such an opportunity of seeing the 
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products of Mohammedan Art fnmi the earliest times until the 
seventeenth century and it is unlikely that so good !ih opportunity 
will be afforded again in many years; 

Dr.- Edward Sapir. formerly an Assistant in the University 
Museum, now Curator of Anthropology in the Royal Victoria 
Museum at Ottawa, has been at work upon a volume of Paiute texts 
which he l>egan while employed in this Museum. Most of these 
texts were obtained at that time from a Paiute Indian, Tony Tillo* 
hash, who was borrowed from the Carlisle School by the Museum. 
Others were obtained during a trip made for the Museum by Dr. 
Sapir in Uteh during the summer of 1909. These texts have now 
been finished by Dr. Sapir and have be^ r^ved hy the Museum. 

Dr. Sapir has also completed for the Museum a grammar of 
the Paiute language which was l)cgun at the time when the' author 
was connected with the Museum and which was based on studies 
made by Dr. Sapir in the Kluseum and during his trip on its behalf 
in I909i This Grammar of the Paiute langi^e has been donated 
by the Museum to the Bureau of American E^nology for the Hand¬ 
book of American Indian Languages edited by Professor Frans Boas: 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give and bequeath to the trustees of the Univernty of Penn¬ 
sylvania the sum of- .. dollars, in trust for the uses of 

the Univemty Museum. (Here ispecify in detail the purposes.) 


MEMBERSHIP RULES 

There are four classes of membership in the Museum: 

Fellows for Life, who contribute... ...... $1,000 

Fellowship Members, wlio pay an annual contribution of . $100 

Sustaining Members, who pay an annual contribution of: .... $25 

.\nhual Members, who pay an annual contribution of < $10 

All classes of members are entitled to the followng privileges: 
Admission to the Museum at all reasonable times; an invitation to 
any regular reception given by the Board of Manage^ at the 
Museum; invitations "and reserved seats at lectures; the Miiseum 
Journal; copies of all guides and, handbooks publish^ by the 
Museum and free use of the Library. In addition to the pn^aleges 
to which oU classes of members are entitled, Sustaining Members 
and Fellow'S receive, upon request, copies of all books published by 
the Museum. 





FOREWORD 


When 1 was a King and a Mason — a Master proven and skilled^ 
I cleared me ground for a palace such as a King should build. 

I decreed and dug doisu to my levels. Presently, under the silt, 

I came on the wreck of a palace such as a King had built. 


There was no worth in the fashion—there was no wit in the plan — 
Hither and thither, aimless, the ruined footings ran — 

Masonry, brute, mishandled, but carven on every stone; 

After me cometh <? Builder. Teli him, / too hove known.** 


Swift to my use in my trenches, where my well planned ground¬ 
works grew, 

I tumbled his quoins and bis ashlars, and cut and reset them anew. 
Lime I milled of the marblesj burned it, slacked it, and spread; 
Taking and leaving at pleasure the gifts of the humble dead. 


Yet I despised not nor gloried; yet, as we wrenched them apart, 

1 read in the ra^ed foundations the heart of that builder’s heart. 

As he had risen and pleaded, so did 1 understand 
The form of the dream he had followed in the face of the thing he 
had planned. 


When I was a King and a Mason in the open noon of my pride, . 

They sent me a Word from the Darkness They whispered and 
called me aside 

They said—“ The end is forbidden.’* They said-** Thy use is 
fuimted, 

** And thy palace shall stand as that other’s — tlie spoil of a King 
who shall build.’* 
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I called my men from my trenches, my quarries, my wharves, and 
my shears^ 

Ail I had wrought I abandoned to the faith of the faithless years* 
Only I cut on the timber, only I carved on the stone : 

After me cometh o Bmider Tell ktm^ I too have knotan / 

— Kipling. 


The contemporary reviews, art journals, literary 
magazines and the daily press are giving much space 
to the complaints of the art critics. In the interesting 
discussions that have been provoked by these sincere 
representations, efforts are being made to find the 
cause for a condition of the aids in America which is 
generally admitted to be backward. Some writers 
blame the teachers in the art schools and some lay the 
burden on economic conditions. It has been said, 
among other tilings, that the condition of the arts is 
more favorable in Europe because there the central¬ 
ized governments are behind education and make 
provision for training in the industrial arts. 

However this may be, I have not seen in any of 
these discussions a clear recognition of the fact that 
the arts can flourish only in a favorable atmosphere. 
An atmosphere that vibrates with the harshest and 
most hideous sounds from automobile horns and the 
most strident of whistles from locomotive and factoiy; 
an atmosphere that pulsates with outrageous noise and 
that magnifies ugliness in everything that meets the 
eye; an atmosphere that impaids a grotesque and 
vigorous growth to material things and that is want¬ 
ing in the elements of which spiritual breath is 
composed, is not an atmosphere congenial to the eulti- 
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vation of the arts. A frank recognition of this situation 
is the first step to be taken by those who wish to see 
improvement in art education in America. 

The museums of the country, in facing these condi¬ 
tions, are establishing their own centers of influence, 
congenial to the artistic temperament centres with an 
atmosphere in which artistic feeling finds nourishment 
and in which the senses are freed from oppression. 
Tlie University Museum, in common with others 
throughout the country, realizes that this is one of its 
important functions, and in the discharge of its duty 
is bringing into close personal touch with its collections 
all who feel the desire and the need of its help and 
influence. More than that it is translating each object, 
no matter what its origin or its message, into terms 
that are intelligible according to the mental equip¬ 
ment of the individual beholder. 

It is very unfair to blame the schools for the back- 
waid condition of the arts. More schools and larger 
schools are needed all over the country to do the kind 
of work that is being done by such institutions as the 
schools of industrial art and of design in Philadelphia, 
and it is the duty of the museums to make their collec¬ 
tions accessible for practical utilization by the schools 
as well as for the public generally. 

For the last five years or more the University 
Museum has been taking steps to inform that section 
of the public directly concerned that its collections 
afford an unusual opportunity for guidance in the 
designing of modem manufactures. We have repeat¬ 
edly pointed out that the application of art as repre¬ 
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sented by traditional standards and historic precedents 
to fabrics of all kinds, to the products of the mills and 
the kilns of modem industry, is a lesson that has to be 
learned if this country is to hold its own even in a 
commercial sense in competition with the older civili¬ 
zation of Europe. 

.4t this moment of singular sigrnificance in the 
world’s history 1 desire to repeat this messag'e with 
greater emphasis and to inform everyone who has an 
occupation in any way related to creative or productive 
activities, that the traditions of civilization and the 
standards attested by time are faithfully revealed in 
the Museum collections, and I wish also to call attention 
to the new arrangements which have been made at the 
Museum in the interest of the industrial activities 
along many lines which make Philadelphia a great 
manufacturing centre. 

A staff of artists and instructors have been engaged 
to take charge of the general educational work for 
which the Museum is equipped, and especially to help 
visitors, including the artisan, craftsman, designer, 
merchant or manufacturer, to translate the collections 
into terms applicable to the work of each. It is the 
business of these instructors, whose guidance is at the 
service of the public at all times, to explain the design 
and workmanship that belonged to other times and 
places and to show how they may and ought to be 
adapted to modem American conditions and American 
ideals without in any way violating the essential fitness 
of things. These explanations or interpretations do not 
apply to the outward forms alone, but also to the 
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thought that lies within. There is in the Museum a 
great abundance of primitive design produced by the 
Indians of NoHh and South America, the natives of 
Africa, the South Sea Islanders, the Indies and many 
Asiatic tribes. There are also many fine examples 
from the high civilizations of Europe and Asia. Mexico 
and Peru. In each division is to be found a multi¬ 
plicity of attributes for the use of the designer, attri¬ 
butes that could not come into being except by slow 
stages under the labor of many hands informed by the 
thoughts of many minds and warmed by the hearts of 
many generations. This body of artistic creation, 
made available by the Museum, it is the privilege of 
America to appropriate and make her own for the 
good of the nation. 

Generation after generation, the relations of form 
and ornament, following well defined lines of rievelop- 
ment, have in the life history of each people observed 
certain conventions, kept within prescribed boundaries 
and observed certain laws. These conventions, limita¬ 
tions and laws, far from being arbitrary, represent 
the conditions that are natural to normal growth. 
Whatever owes its existence to these conditions is 
legitimate and true, and whatever ignores these 
natural laws of development is false and insincere. 

In the historj^ of ornament, form is identified with 
ideas that give it force and eloquence, and without 
which it becomes cold and incoherent. In its history, 
decorative art does not express itself in ’"technique, 
but in articulate terms, and in the accents of a passion¬ 
ate utterance. The human associations that attach to 
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the conventions of form play the same part in orna¬ 
ment that human habitations with their legends play 
in reference to the landscape. A new country, howso¬ 
ever fine its scenery, could never seem so beautiful as 
one whose villages may claim an unbroken tradition of 
a thousand years. That is because our sympathies are 
touched and our imagination is stirred by the one and 
not by the other. It is the same with ornament, and 
therefore design must follow' tradition and conform to 
custom. That is why the Museum is the great educa¬ 
tional factor that it is, 

What I have said explains w'hy good design cannot 
be created or invented, and why good form in relation 
to ornament is a matter of correct interpretation. The 
wasted efforts that are being made to .satisfy the eye 
alone without reference to the imagination w'ill never 
succeed in bringing forth a living body of decorative 
art possessed of an immortal soul. 

Good design and good decoration, w'hether in 
architecture, textiles, pottery, floor and wall coverings 
or in any of the special or commonplace trappings of 
life, must be derived and not made. This does not by 
any means imply copying or imitation; it means sug¬ 
gestion, reconstruction, inspiration. The essential 
thing is that the properties of design be faithfully and 
intelligently derived. It is in this connection that the 
instructors on the Museum staff can be of great service 
to all who seek to utilize the materials for design 
that are atfoi-ded by the Museum collections. 

In this our plan to open up more fully the resources 
of the Museum to the craftsman, the artist, the 
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designer, the merchant and the manufacturer, there is 
a complete recognition of the fact that the interests of 
the Museum are closely related to the interests of 
modem commerce and industry. In this co-opemtion 
our part will be to guide each etfort in any line of 
production to the attainment of a successful decorative 
performance. By success I mean the adaptation of 
each product to the needs of the generations of men 
who will use it according to permanent standards of 

WOllll. 

If I were to rest my argument on material advan¬ 
tage or monetaiY gain alone. 1 should fail to make my 
meaning clear, and yet I have no hesitation in affirming 
that the effort we advocate is becoming very largely 
a question of commercial efficiency and industrial 
stabilit>". I prefer, however, to put greater stress upon 
another consideration, namely, the effect of a national 
artistic tradition on the national character and the 
richer experience that will be shared by eveiyone in 
the possession of such a tradition. 

The influence that the Museum will exert on the 
development of design in this community and in 
America will be on behalf of discipline and restraint 
on the one hand, and of fresh inspiration on the other, 
combining its forces to produce something that may be 
expressive of the spirit of America and that will yet 
be faithful to the traditions in which American civili¬ 
zation has its roots. American art in the future may 
be new, but if it is to be worth anything it must have 
its background of legend. 

In this connection it is well to state that American 
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industrial art has recourse to a supply of rich material 
for utilization that belongs peculiarly to its own prov¬ 
ince: I mean art and craftsmanship of the various 
native races of North and South America. It is very 
interesting to note that there is at present a distinct 
tendency among designers visiting the Museum to take 
their motifs from these native American sources. 

It is being said that the life and legend of the 
Indian were marked by a rich spiritual experience in 
keeping with the vast continental spaces in which he 
dwelt for ages—the first of mankind to gain a knowl¬ 
edge of the gods that he recognized in forest and 
lake and mountain and plain of this his native land 
and yours: the first to live in close communion with 
them and to give passionate utterance to these themes 
in his native art. I have no doubt that the appeal 
that this utterance makes to many Americans and that 
attracts many designers instinctively to aboriginal 
American traditions in their search for fresh inspiration, 
has its source in the unconsious influence of nationality. 

Perhaps, as some advanced artists claim, these 
very ancient and long cherished American themes, 
under the impact of a new civilization, may liberate a 
spark that will kindle an enthusiasm among Americans 
for whatever is true and beautiful in their eveiyday 
environment. It would be entirely in keeping if the 
energ}’ thus set free, acting directly on native Ameri¬ 
can design, recast in new molds and informed by 
European tradition, should prove a powerful agency 
in the production of an American industrial art with a 
character of its own. 
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Without discussing the merits of this or any other 
claim, I would only remark that the aim of the 
Museum is not to advocate any sdiool or to emphasize 
the influence of any period or people, but to show the 
achievement of the whole world. As the expression 
of a composite nation it would be but natural if the 
new American AH should show a composite character. 
Those who seek inspiration or guidance will, according 
to taste or temperament, find it in the Chinese, the 
European, the Persian, the Indian, the African, or in 
some other section of the Museum, All of the collec¬ 
tions are alike at the disposal of everyone, and it is 
our purpose to make them accessible, intelligible and 
useful to all. It is for the coming generation of Amer¬ 
icans to utilize this material, to select, take apart, and 
reassemble in a way that will convey a message to the 
future. It is for some man or group of men to come 
forward and take the lead; the rest will follow. 

G, B, G, 
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THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST 

An Account of Explorations in Venkzuela 

T he journey which I am about to describe had two objects in 
view; to make a geographical sim\"ey in the Sierra de Perija 
of Venezuela and to obtain an accfjunt of the native inhab¬ 
itants of the same area, together with collections to illustrate their 
arts and crafts. The results as far as they relate to the geographical 
part of my work will be published in the Geographical Review of 
the American Geographiad Society. This paper aims to give a 
brief account of the journey, with special reference to the Indian 
tribe which I discovered inhabiting the Sierra de Perij^. 

On May the first, 1918, I left New York on board the steamer 
Maracaibo of the Red D line bound for Maracaibo. Having witlen 
the Venezuelan Government previous to my departure, I foimd a 
letter from the Minister of the Interior of the Venezuelan Rcpuldic 
awaiting me at the dock in Maracaibo, in which letter, by presi¬ 
dential decree, the military' and cixdl authorities of the district in 
which I was to work, were called upon to aid me in all matters. 
The letter proved invaluable in many wa>'s and I have reason to l)c 
grateful to the generous policy of the officials in Caracas in allowing 
my baggage and instruments to enter duty free and in onlcring the 
local government officers to further the interests of the expedition. 
These same courtesies were shown me in Venezuela on previous 
expeditions to other parts of the Republic and are indicative of the 
interest taken in scientific research by the authorities in Caracas. 

After disembarking in Maracaibo, my first act wiis to call at 
the office of the Caribbean Petroleum Company. This concern, 
with main offices in Philadelphia, is working the oil fields on both 
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sides of Lake Maracaibo and has one drilling station at the very 
foot of the eastern slopes of the Perij4 Mountains. ITianks to 
intTX)diictions given me by the Philadelphia office to its local repre¬ 
sentatives, 1 was provided with ever>^ aid, and enjo>^ the hospi¬ 
tality of the Caribbean Petroleum Company at a small settlement 
called La Horqueta, two days’ travel from Maracailx). where I made 
temporar\' headquarters previous to the exploration of the moun¬ 
tainous districts. The kindness shown me by the various officers 
of this company was greatly appreciated and the success of the 
expedition is mostly due to their interest and that of the Venezuelan 
Government in the undertaking. 

From Maracaibo to Horciueta one passes througli a highly 
interesting plain. Briefly it may be said that the trip takes two 
days on horseback and tliat one first rides over an arid desert, until 
finally, at Monte Verde, a strip of virgin woods is encountered. The 
trail here is very narrow and gloomy, ami'tlte woo<is abound with 
tigers, jaguars, wildcats, monkeys and deer, while birds of all 
descriptions interrupt the husli of the forest wnth their cries. For 
many hoims one rides along without .seeing a fellow man, and it 
is only at the crossing of the Palmar River that habitations are 
encountered. Here also one is likely to see a Goajura Indian or two 
from the great peninsula to the northward. ITie Goajuas are in 
the habit of indenturing their young boys to various landowners 
of the district of the south, so that the occurrence of these pure- 
blooded aborigines in an outlying region is quite common. 

After crossing the Palmar River, which in the rainy season is a 
somewhat hazardous feat, the forest continues for many miles, until 
one finally reaches a rolling plain, covered with savanna grass, and 
studded with scattered habitations. When I had reached this 
plain, the mysterious Sierra de Penja loomed up. It would be hard 
to describe this mountain range. One seldom gets a good view of 
it and the peaks Jinr covered with eternal mists. While the altitude 
of the motmtains is not sufficiently high to make them snow covered, 
the fogs and mists at times would almost make one thmk that the 
summits were covered with snow. On clear days one can see that 
the mountains are densely wooded up to their veiy^ summits. How¬ 
ever, clear days are few and far between during the months of May, 
June, July and August, when I w^as there, as these monilis, as w’ell 
as the months of October and Noveml>er form the rainy season. 
I might incidentally slate, that the rainy season otfered but very 
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few additional difficulties on the trip, as trav'^el over the Indian trails 
in the interior of the Pt^ij^ Mountains is incredibly bard in the 
as well as in the rainy season, and the rainy season therefore makes 
but little difference. Before coming to the settlement of La Hor- 
queta, one reaches ihe historic little rown of T^a Villa tie Rosario de 
Perij^. The town is smaller than its name, but the mmed foundo.^ 
tions of niajiy houses tesiily to its former importance ui the days 
of th(‘ conquistadorcs when La Villa^-^s the town is generally 
named— ^was the starting point for many a raiding expedition to 
tlie Indian territory to the south of the Rio Negro, A quaint old 
church, perhaps the oldest church in the entire State of Zulia, makes 
La Villa well worth visiting, and the ancient and pretentious Spanish 
arcliitecturc of many of the houses forms a startling contrast to the 
huts of the count ntrside. 

Upon arrival at La Hortiueta, my first work was the procuring 
of men and animals. Tlianks to the CarribEan Petroleum Company, 
I was obliged to purchase hut few horses, as I needed pack animals 
only for the transi>ortation of my baggage to Macliiques. 

From Horqueta 1 rode to Maduques, a new town of 2,000 
inhabitants. This journey is gencmJly made in nine hours, I had 
been told that it was in this settlement that T could gain some informa¬ 
tion regarding the Indians of the Sierra de Perij^. And so it turned 
out to be. For iiere I found a Sefior Eleodoro Garcia who owned a 
cattle farm some two hours' ride to the w'estward of Machiques. 
where occasionally Tucucu Indians from the mountains would come 
and w^ork in exchange for such commodities as hoop iron, cutlasses, 
beads, iron cooking pots and axes* 1'hc Tucucus are a very shv 
race and only came to Mr* Garcia's property w^hen they were espe¬ 
cially in nee<l of ironmongery. Even then they did not stir in the 
direction of Madiiques, but seemed to feel secure only in the com¬ 
parative isolation of the cattle ranch* It appears that the Tucucus 
proper live many days,* travel in the southward, but the particular 
Tucucus who frequented Mr. Garda's ranch had had trouble ivith 
the otlier members of their tribe and in consequence had taken up 
their abode the iMnooas, among w hich later tribe J ultimately 
made my headquarters* 

I might state here tluit the researches of this expedition proved 
that the Tucucus, the Trapefios, the Pariris, the Macoas, the Rio 
Negro and the Rio Yasa Induins all belong to the great Alotilone 
family. The various subtribes derive their names from the rivers 
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to the south of Machtques, the headwaters of which they frequent. 
For many centuries the Motilones have proved to be a mystery and 
the information we have of them, in ancient and contemponiry 
literature, is ver>' scant and for the greater part untrustworthy. 
They' are today regarded with great dreiid by the Venezuelans, who 
are unwilling to penetrate into tlieir mountain retreats, a fact which 
is perhaps not to l)c wondered at when one considers the savage 
reputation that was given to the Indians by the early settlers. Per¬ 
haps the clearest premf of this fear can be found in the mention of the 
Motilones by A. Ernst who states “The Motilones are an almost 
unknown tribe, which, since the time of the Conquest, have remained 
in a completely savage state, living on the humid mountain slopes 
of the frontier between A’^cnezuela and Colombia. . . . There are 
no means to make them give up the life of savage thieves to which 
they arc accustomed. . . . No one has, up to the present time, seen 
the plantations of the Motilones, nor known wdth certainty' if they 
have any' fixe<i alxxle. . . . Lopez (on his map of Venezuela, 
Madrid, 1787) adds to their names the notice ‘the worst Indians that 
exist,* which, ev'en in our days is the current opinion of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the neighboring regions.” This quotation from Ernst is 
but one mention making clear the great uncertainty which exists 
regarding tlie Motilones, but there are se\'eral mentions in a like 
vein in other descriptions of the region and its inhabitants. 1, 
therefore, considcrwl myself especially lucky to have a chance to 
study the Macon subtribe at first hand and to form a collection of 
the objects used by them, and a vocabulary of their language. 

Thanks are due to Mr. Garcia for taking me from Machiques 
to his cattle farm where I had the opportunity of meeting the Tucucus 
and of requesting the latter to make arrangements for me to vdsit 
the Macoa tribe. I thought at first that this visit was going to be 
an impossibility', as the Tucucus, who spoke a fair amount of Si)anlsh, 
seemcil reluctant to undertake a special trip to their homes to dis¬ 
cuss the matter and obtain the required permission. However, in 
the end, encouraged by presents, they depaned and returned after 
a week with tlie information that the Macoas said I might come to 
their Ullage, providing I was not accompanied by more than one 
other man. Through Mr. Garcia, I managed to obtain a faithful 
“peon " who rcmaine<l with me during ray sojourn among the Macoas. 
This man, Manuel Pefiaranda, proved to be an in\'aluable com¬ 
panion with plenty of “nerve” and a clear head in an emergency'. 
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As kir the other mhahh^U of Machiques, when it was leametl that 
I intended not only to go to the Macoa country, but to remain there 
for a o>nsidemble time, the consensus of opinion seemed to be 
Lhai I woitld not return and the numtjer of sorrowful farewells that 
were hidden me seemed limitless. 

When finally the Tuciicus returned udth the welcoTiie news 
til at I could %iait the Macc'as, my baggage was all arranged and I 
lost no time in getting started. As has been said, tl:e baggage had 
to l>e transported on the backs of the Indians, while I found that □ 
camtTa, an aneroid bnroTneter and a compass were about all 1 per- 
jwinally could cn^y^ At. that, the traveling was intensely difficult 
and the Mticoas appeared to have made the trail to their haunts as 
undiscoverahie as (jossible. Their reason for this probably is their 
reluctance to have neighboring tril^es. such as the Rio Negro and 
the Pariri Indians, know of their whereabouts. Furthermore. the>' 
ptissibly liavc an iohereat fear of raiils by Venezuelaus. While the 
latter ha%^e not taken place fw the last, fifty years, it is quite probable 
that the older meml>ers of the tribe still remember acc "unts given 
them by their fatliers of atr<tcities committeti by the Venezuelans 
in 3 '^ears grme by. beifore the government adopted the ^dse policy 
of allowing the Indians tc* live ’ivithout molestation. 

For twti (hiys my little party, consisting of the eight Tucucu 
fndians with my baggage, Manuel Perlaranda and myself, traveled 
jn the mountains before coming to the ^lacoa settlement. At 
first the trail followed the l^ed of the Apondto River, a tributary of 
the Apon, Cln this trail we frequently had to wade in the river 
itself, tills being the only means by which the higher altitudes could 
be readied. Again, the tniil sfjmetimes led towajris the precipitous 
crest of a mountain, so that at times the only manner in which one 
crmlti proceed wuuld be in dutch the giant creepers that are pendant 
from the trees, and literally haul ontr s sdf up tlie trail. At the end 
of the first days’ travel, a temporaty^ liitt ’was built from sticks and 
palm irttes, and my p£irty, fnduding myself, spent the night on the 
ground. By iliis time, n high Jiltitude had been readied, and 1 
CKperienced the cold of the bierra de Perija for the first time. Wlien 
I say that during my entire stay in the interior of this mountiiin 
range I was always forced to sleep under two blankets and even then 
sullered from the cold, tlie reader may have a fair idea what a sojourn 
in this humid region means. Practically every day the mists roll 
down the mountains at about midday, and one spends the b;dance 
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of the day in an enveloping fog whidt makes one forget that the 
equator is Vnit ten degrees distant. I am not a botanist but the 
vegetation in the interior of the PerijA Mountains struck me as V>cing 
more subtropical than tropical, and in the higher altitudes—as I 
subsecjuently found out to my cost—practically no game is found 
witli the exception of the spectacled bear. 

Continuing the next day, we reached the Macoa territory and 
begiin to sec evidence of clearings and plantations. Tlic latter 
part of the trip was stimewhat easier, as the trail now descended 
towards the lower altitudes inhabited by the Indians. At last, the 
Tucucus told me we were close to the Macoa village, and they^ 
accordingly began to shout so iis to let the Macoas know we W’ere 
coming. The settlement of the Macoas is scattcre<l. no two huts 
being found in close proximity. In fact, these Indians appear to 
take pleasure in livnng as far removed from each other as possible, 
which may be due to the eternal fights they’ wage amongst themselves. 
Each hut is on a separate hilltop, so that, while the entire village is 
within hailing distance, it often takes as much as half an hour to 
go from one alxxle to the other, by first descending one slope and 
tlien ascending the other. The average altitude of the Macoa settle¬ 
ment is 3,600 feel. It must l)e statexi that the Macoas are nomadic 
in their habits; they have been living in the present site for a few 
years, but I was gi\’en to understand that they w^ould probably^ 
move, sliortly after my departure, and travel further westward, 
which w'ould give them an even greater isolation. Their clearings 
and plantations, in which they' grow yucca, sweet potatoes, com, 
l>ananas, plantains and yanus, are also far removed from their huts, 
so that it frequently takes a man the half of a day almost to walk 
to his farm. Why' this is so, when the hill slopes directly under¬ 
neath the Indian's abode are just as w’cll adapted to agricultural 
purposes, I cannot state, and inquiries failed to give a logical 
explanation. 

The prolxible reason for the nomadic habits of the Motilone 
tribes is that they are constantly at war with neighboring tribes. 
The dreaded enemies of the Macoas, for instance, are the Rio Negro 
Indians, and frequent were the s<jlicitalians of the Macoa chief to 
have me accompany his men on an cxpe<iition against the inhabitants 
of the headwaters of this Rio Negro. As an incentive, the Macoa 
chief told me that he w'ould give me all the booty in the shape of 
bows and arrows that they expected to secure. While the offer was 
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I suspected it ix'iis due rather more to the fact that the 
Macoas expected my iiream^s would strike terror m the hearts of 
the Rio Negro Indjans ami secufc tiiem m easy victory, thau from 
confidence in my personal attributes as a warrior. 

Chi the arrival at the first Macoa Imt, the Indians or this tribe 
appeared to sprinjj from the \'ery earth and quickly surrounded me 
with every e\iilence of good intentions. This, to the explorer, is 
always the nervous period, for Indians have been knm^ti to take a 
futdden dislike to a stranger. If their first greeting is kindly, the 
chances idways are favorable that the explorer ftHlI have a pleasant 
stay, providing he does not abuse the hospitality extended to him. 

The friendliness of the Macoas was so great that it was a trifle 
embarrassing. Within a short while, the entire tribe had gathered 
around and were examining me with the- minute attention that a 
biologist might give a new species of animal. My clothes w^ere 
touclied and exammctl. and several of the men put their hands on 
my face and haaids. exclaiming '“kexrfe,” a word whicli I subse¬ 
quently discovered meant 'white." My eyes also were scrutinized 
with great care and the word '‘shekaka" frequently repeated. 
This word. I aftowards found out. means "blue." Strange to 
say, my ci>mpanion, Manuel Pefiaranda. with his darker eyes and 
akin, did not come in for any attention at all, and the Indians gen¬ 
erally left him severely alone during our stay in their territory. 
From this lack of ctuitislty regarding Pedaranda. I deducted that 
possibly the Macoas arc not as unacquaintetl with the Venezuelans 
as the Venezuelans think, and that they may have frequently observed 
Venezuelans firm hiding places w-hen the latter were unaware of 
their presence. Be this as it may* the novelty of my person never 
wore ofi during my stay among the Macoas. Ai limes, in fact, 
their curiosity w'as decidedly emhamvssing, especially so when a 
number of the men would gather at my bathing place in the brook 
to observ’e the odtl performance of my daily bath wHth an interest 
that wtis apparently flK^ded between my strange appearance and 
my equally strange ficcupatiem, for the Macoas, who are not adtUcted 
to persona] clean I mess, only take a bath they are caught in a 

rainstorm. 

'fhe first thing the Macoas, aided by the Tucucus, did for me 
w'as to build me a hut along the same lines as the huts inliabited 
by them, but of far larger dimensions. Not only were the Indians 
interested in my general appeiirtmce, but my size also filled them 
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with curiosity. This can \)e understood when I mention that the 
average height of the Mncoa men is five feet one inch, while the average 
height of the women is four feeteight inches, whereas my height is over 
six feet. As a result, they seemed to reason that the tall stranger 
needed a hut far larger than those they inhabited. ITie entire 
male portion of the tribe turned out to build my ab^e. Several of 
the men betook themselves to the neighboring hill slopes to fell 
trees for the posts and l>eams; others made trips to the bwer alti- 
tiules to obtain the palm loaves from which the roof was thatched, 
while another party went in search of the pliable creepers that 
served in lieu of nails or ropes to fasten the poles tf>gether. Again, 
some of the other men cleared the ground in front of the hut of weeds 
and bushes. Within two days, w'hich I spent in another hut, my 
h( xise was finished and the chief informed me that it was ready for 
me. During my entire stay among the Macoas, I foimd this spirit 
of willingness manifested and while the Indians w^ere always pleased 
to receive trade goods in exchange for their work and for the speci¬ 
mens I collected, they, with one or two exceptions, appeared to be 
happy to ser\^e the stranger in their midst and to take a pleasure in 
providing him wnth food. 

Once installed in my hut, the daily routine consisted of col¬ 
lecting specimens, learning the Macx)a language, compiling a vocabu¬ 
lary, and photographing the Indians in all phases of their life. At 
times the carrying out of this routine work proved hard. My hut 
was never free of Indians from the day it was erected imtil the day 
I departed. From dawn until nightfall, various men and women 
would be hanging around, and while this was useful when it came to 
learning the language and studying the customs, it at times inter¬ 
fered with writing and photographic work. The taking of phoU> 
graphs was an unending source of interest to the Macoas and it 
became necessary for me to request the chief to have a stockaded 
enclosure built, so as to form a room in one part of the hut, on the 
plea that the children w^ould then be unable to interfere with my 
work. As a matter of fact, it was as much to prevent the adults 
fnrni interfering as it was to escape from Ihc attentions of the children. 
Tlie stockade was accordingly built and when I wished to do any 
work where interference or conversation proved troublesome, I 
retreated to ray stronghold. 

The Macoas arc quite unlike the majority of other South Ameri¬ 
can aborigines. Perhaps the greatest difference lies in that they 
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possess a very strong sense of humor and would Laugh on the slight¬ 
est pretext* waxing especially !itlarious whenever another member 
of tlie tribe met vidth an accident. Again, while the Macoas liad 
dccidciily warlike tendencies, they quarreled among themselves 
only when drunk with diicha, Fiirtliennofe* the men oi the tribe 
Lilleti Ihc fieldfs made basketry and other artifiicts and followed 
sex-er.il occupations -which in other parte of South America belong 
bv the women exclusively,. Frrj'ni wliat I could gather through the 
fucucus* the Imr>efif)s. Pariris* I'ucucus. Itio Negro and Rio Yasa 
Indians have all practically the same customs as the Macoas and 
use the same inventions. In continence, a study of the Macoas may 
be taken to illustrate the ethnnh>g>' '>* tribes aa wdh 

StocHly built, with short cut hair* high cheekbones, and some¬ 
what unckiin in their p<^^sonal habits, the Macoas are not attractive 
to li>ok at, especially so as the intricate designs they paint on their 
faces are apt to give them a grues^ime appearance. Men and 
women alike are seldom setm without face paint, for which black, 
brrfwn and scariet pigments are used. The little diildren even are 
decorated in this manner. It is of course not the purpose of this 
pai>er t«» go at length into the xmrious ethnological details of the 
Macoas. and I must therefore refrain from telling in detail of their 
customs. Briefly, it may be said that they wear heavy clothes, 
as the cold of the region they inhabit makes this protection necessary. 
The men wear a one piece mlfe, resembling a gigantic sack, with 
holes for the arms and the head. 'Hiis rolw is woven of cotbjn, 
grown on the mountain slopes and is made by the women of the 
tribe* As personal aduniment, the men wear a w-ox^en head dress, 
which, in the cose of the more important meml>ers of the trif>e, is 
riniomentcd with colored seeds. Ako, the Macoas w^erc at one time 
in the habit of making pleated straw hats with a conical emwn, 
the Utter being surroundcid by a band of highly colored toucan 
feathers* There but two of these hats in existence when I 
iinsitc<l the Macoas, as for the last number of years they liave lived 
in a region where the strttw from which the. hats are made is not 
found and \t is quite likely that the making of these head ornaments 
'iviU soon become a lf>sl an. One of the hats was securedi together 
with the surrounding band of feathers, for the Cnivijrsity Museum. 
In addition to these two typos of head dresses, the personal orna¬ 
ments of the male Macoas consist of strings of seeds, a small black 
seed, and a large scarlet seed being the two kinds principally used. 
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althougli necklaces and bandoliers were also made of a grayish wliite 
seed. Sandals are not worn and are unknown. 

The Macoa women wear a dress consisting of a loin cloth and 
a mantle. Frequently the mantle is left off, the upper part of the 
body remaining nude during the daj’time when the cold is not so 
intense. Nt> head dresses are worn by the women, but they fre¬ 
quently decorate their heads with crowns of scarlet and black seeds. 
In addition to this» necklaces and bandoliers of seeds are worn. 
Girls go nude until they are about two years old and then are dres.^ 
in a miniature edition of the robes worn by the older women. Boys 
remain in a state of nature until about their fifth year* after which 
they are provided with the same style sack that is wom by adult 
men. All chihiren wear necklaces, practically from die day of 
their birth. 

The Macoas are unacquainted with hammocks and deep on 
pleated straw mats, which are spread on the ground. They make 
fire w*ith the drill method and almost always keep large logs burning. 
The preparation of their f<w>d is highly primitive, and generaOy 
consists of placing their game, plantains and yams in the coals and 
eating them half raw. In consequence, stomach troubles are not 
uncommon. Outride of this, disease is almost imknown among the 
Macoas, and death, so far as T could learn, occurs only from old age 
or from wounds received in battle. 

For arms, tlie Macoa uses various t>’pes of arrows, which are 
discharged by bows, blowgnm being unkno^^m to them, Spears 
and dubs also are not found among these aborigines. The Macoa 
boy is initiate^] in the science of archer^' at an early age, it being no 
uncommon sight to sec small boys of five waddling about with a 
miniature bow and arrows. One of the favorite Ikjvs' games amongst 
this tribe consists of shooting at each other with arrows that are 
tipped with com cobs. Besides tliis, a favorite boys' game is the 
making of string figures with a cord, very intricate derigns being 
produced. Our expeditbn photographed and classified a mimber of 
these figures, to the huge delight of the boys who took an intense 
inlerest in having pictures taken and seeing the negative afterwards. 

Perhaps one of the m^>st interesting customs of the Macoas is 
the diicha feast. They indulge in this feast almost every month 
when the moon js full, and it was my gixd fortune to attend one of 
these feasts and my had fortune to attend a second one afterwards. 
The first preparation for the feast is the blcFwing of conch shells. 
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This h dom with great jXTseverance and monotony for an entire 
afternoon. That same night the wife of the giver of the fei^t puds 
the tnaijte from which the chicha is prepaml. This grinding is 
dune on a flat mealing stone, llie follcnving tnoniing the crushed 
maize Is lied up in small huntllcs, enveloped in leaves and cooked 
for about an hour. The maize pelletjj are tlion laid in the sun to 
dry, after the w= rapping iias been removed and they develop a cover¬ 
ing of fungi Uirough partial fcmientatjicm. The clay previous to the 
feast these pellets are placed in a hollowed out log, the 
together vnth cnished npe bananas and crvi she'd sweet potatf^es. 
Water is poured on tins mixture and fermentation commences 
immediately. The following day, lunid frantic blo^^nng uf ct^nch 
shells fin fact, the cbicha music has tieen going cm during all the 
days of prej>amtion> the feast commences. Special pains arc taken 
by the Macoas m decorate their faces with painted designs and even 
the smallest infants are dressed for the occasion. At first, the mciTy 
making is mild. Some mnnotonous singing lakes place, but the 
jj^irticipants pay more attention to the imblhing of the liquor than 
to the dancing and the singing. 

After drinking for about four hours, the Indians generally 
become quarrelsrjme and w.'uit to fight among themselves. During 
the first feast I aiiendcd two brothers made an attempt to kill 
their cldeT brntlreri the chief of the iril^e, and hatl it not been for 
interference by other Macoas, wtmkl certainly have attained their 
object. I made an attempt to photograph this occurrence from the 
out.skiTt$ of the fight, but. as it was almost dark, did not succeed in 
getting a picture, ITiat same evening, an Indian, for some unkntnm 
reason, became jealous of his wife and ait her over the head with 
tlie diarp edge ui his five foot Ikaw, pnxludng three fearful gashes 
wluch I was obliged to sew up the ne.\t moniing. Needless to say, 
while oil this was going on, Penaranda and I were nen.fous, as we 
did not know if the Indians might take it in their heads to start a 
fight with us. It is pridiialilc that they had no such intention, but^ 
just the same, one ckx^s not appreciate a drunken Indian who waves 
an enormous antiw* under one's nose, even if this is drmc in a 
friendly spirit. 

About midnight the Indians were e.xtremely drunk, men. 
w'omen and children alike, it l^ing tlieir custom to git'c chicha even 
to the smallest infants. Atiout this lime the dancing begins, and it 
is no uneommtin sight to see a Macoa divest himself of his vo\>e and 
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dance nnked. By now the Macoas were extremely amiable, 
maudlin m fact. Fnjm midiughi tmiil daw'n the dancing m the 
mocinlight went on, those who drcipped from sheer drunkmmess 
licing pulled to their feet and encouraged by those that ^vere less 
intoxicated. It h ti pomX of etiquette among the Xlacoas to frni^ 
the entire brew of ckicha and by dawn one Tvould see the few mem¬ 
bers of the tribe that were still able to walk making a weary attempt 
to empty the wooden troughs. Finally, the last member of the 
tril.c succtimbs to intoxication and silence reigns over the clearing 
where the feast took plactv the ground being strewn by Indians in 
all nttitudus of dnmken exhaustion- 

The second chicha feast which I witnessed provtxl to Iw a 
trifle more thrilling than the Two of the Indians had harlxired 

a grudge against their wives anti declared at the very offset of the 
feast that thev were going to kill them with arrows. As the Macoas 
had not yet imbiltwl enough chicha to make them unrea.sonable, 
T interfered aiKl argued wdth the men, telling them that there were 
hut few wonien in the tril>e and that there wviuld be a serious short¬ 
age if they killed the two. My arguments 6naUy prevailed, and the 
womtm in question wisely absenteii themselves for the balance of 
the feast. Shortly after this, tw^o youths began a fight with their 
bows—the iKiw used as a quarterstaff being a favorite w-eapon— 
and succeeded in giving cadi other several gashes on the head. 
I'inally, sr>me of the- Indians, who by now* w^ere \'ery much excited, 
brought up the subject of the fight at the previous chicha feast 
w'hen the brothers atttmtpted to kill the chief. Some lime before 
the fight I had l>cen iloctoring the chief, who w^ a feeble old man, 
for dyspepsia and had succeeded in improving his condition. The 
Maims now* claimed that it w*hs due to this improvement that the 
chief had l>ect>me belligerent and bad started the fight with bis 
two brothers, as, previous to my coming, he had atw^ayrs been content 
to allow his brothers to have their way. In consequence, the 
Macoiis reasoned that if 1 had not given the chief medicine, the 
fight would not haw taken place. Although this occurrence con- 
vinccii me that die Alacoa chamcier is not depemial‘le iti a chicha 
feast, I had Utile difficulty in persu^Mling them that I really had no 
part in the quarrel. 

The Macoas are n'lonogamrus with the exception of the more 
important members of the tribe who sometimes have Lw'O women. 
The clucf of ihc tribe had two^ and two of the older Macoas were 
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also provided mth two wives. Yet it cannot be said that these 
Indians are polygamous, as the elder of the two women is generally 
considered as tlie \vife» while the younger acts more in the capacity 
cjf ser^’ant to the other. 

Music plays a large part in the life of the Macoas. Their 
instruincnts ore restricted to Hutes ami conch shells: Instruments 
of percussion^ such as drums, being unknowTi. Various types of 
flutes and panpipes are UiJt'th The only instruments played by Hie 
WTmen are the panpipes, and these are not played hy the men. It 
cannot be said that musk as made by the Macoas is especially 
thrilling, and thew play the same monotnmius tune uvcf and over 
again, 1 succeeded in varying the monotony by iniroducing lews- 
harps which f had among my trading goods, ami w^hite the Macoas 
wore oi course- not acciuainted nith this msLnmient. they proved 
apt pupds imd soon learned to teprcKluce their tunes, llic jewsharps 
&f:on liecamc Timken, whereupon the Indians hung the instruments 
on their necklaces and were just as pleasetl. \ wished ^at the 
same results could have tjcen attained with their flutes uduch were 
constantly being played upon. 

The Macoas excelled especially in the making of baskets of 
various Ivpes. The weaving i>f baskets was done by the men, 
although this occupation is genemUy foUt'W'ed by the ^vomen among 
other South American trilK^. Tlie larger baskets were used for 
transportation of foodstuffs and of calabashes filled with water, 
and were susjRmdc'*! on the backs of the carriers from woven cords 
which wxmi over the forehe:id. Even the smaller girls w'ere made to 
carr>' in this manner, and it was very cornmnn to see im infant 
of fi\^e bring in the day's water supply, fretiuenlly transporting two 
enormous calabashes. wHth perhaps thirty pounds of water, in a 
basket. I'.Hher U-pes of baskets were made an<l used for all purposes, 
practically all tho household goods of the Indians being stored !n 
this manner. The Macoas are extensive users of gourds and c/da- 
bashes for Ekll culinary purposes and alwa\^ have large supplies of 
these iin hand. Ciourds arc used as frKxi bowLn, cooking bowls, and 
spoons, while the calabashes are used for the storage o£ foodstuffs. 
The ixwclcretl face paints also are kept in small gourds. 

The study of the Macoa language proved to bo a fasdnattng 
occupation and one which was more amusing to the instructors 
than to the pupil. The Macoas would gather artJutid whenever I 
prwinced my notebook and hurriedly call a Tucucu mteqirecer into 
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service. I would give the Tucucu a Sj^anish word and he would 
then tell me the Tucucu word which was the same as the Macoa. 
This r w(mM then tvHte down phoneticaUy, and it always delighted 
my audience when they discovered that 1 could repeat the wwd from 
my notehook. In alh some three hundred and fifty wonls and 
expressions were collected which may prove o£ future ?iid to a 
prospective traveler tlmjugh the ivloliloae country^ 

The Macoas have but few religious obser\^ances- Cerlain cere¬ 
monials are followed in the case of burials and in going on the war¬ 
path, believe in a sujicnmtural Ixdng w^hicb they call " KwsfV' 

and when it thunders, the Macoa looks up and says “Kiosj:^ dstip", 
which, translated means "'God is angrr--," 

After spending six weeks with the Macoas, I felt it was now 
possible to foliov? out tlic other object of my trip to tliis region. 
This was the making of a survey of the headw^aters of the Apon and 
the Macoila rivers and the penetmtion of the more w-esterly regions 
of the Sierra de PerijS. Accordingly, I obtained four Itidian car¬ 
riers, of which two were Tucuciis and two Macons, for the trans¬ 
portation of my fot>d supplies^ Juid proceeded in a due westerly 
direction from the Macoa set tlemeut* leaving Penaranda rmd the 
l^ulk f^f my eiiiuipment in the hut built for me by the Indians. It 
was impossible to secure a larger number of carriers, as the Macc^as 
were reluctant U> grp in the directiim I indicated, claiming that it 
was a dangerous country, invested with htJStilc Indians, and a region 
to which they had never travele<I. There w ere some Iraditions am< mg 
them of a great battle that had been fought somewhere near where 
J wished to gt>^ and one Tucucu spoke of a curiously shaptKl mountain 
in the base of ’which could be found an enormous burial ca%^. This 
information had been given him by his father, in years gone by and 
I subsequently wus shi>wn the peak wiiich he recognised from his 
fatlieris dcscriptiDn. 

Starting out with my four Indians, we fc>llowred an Indian trail 
for the first day of the journey until w^c reached the summit of a 
6,000 feel high niountatii which I had sighted from the Macoa village. 
This moLintsin was the limit of their previous journeys, the Indians 
said, and I could see on the days ff^llowing that they w'ere palpably 
nervous about the direction we were traveling iu. We made a 
tenqjorary but on llu- first night and left a certain jimnimt of food¬ 
stuffs behind which we expected to rccov'er on our return. Due to 
my inadequate number of carriers, and ta the almost insurmountable 
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tiifficulties o£ the trail, the amount t>f fooisttiJTs we carried had of 
necessity to he but sctmt. Besides, I confidently expected to find 
game, as the mountain slopes Indow my hut in the Macoa settlement 
atrf>undei:l with animals of all kinds and I had but tii g<> out vdlh a 
gun return with ficsh fofHl for the day, ( Jn tny journey, however, 
when I reached the liighcr altitudes. 1 ft^und Eame Lo \ m : non¬ 
existent, with the exceinion of the spectacled bear, of which I saw 
rnanv tracks. As bad luck would has'c It. despite all the tracks 1 
saw and the claw marks on seed trees, 1 never aeiually sighted a 
bear. Had 1 done so, the Indians and myself would have luid an 
ample supply of food for several days and we would not Imve been 
obliged return when w'c did. Aco jrding to the Lfuhfms, the spec- 
tad e<i l»ear affords Imt tame hunting: they told me that whenet'cr 
one of these anintals would sight an Indian, he would climb the 
nearest tree anti remain there until he fell down, killed by arrows. 
The Indians said the bears never put up a fight. 

Alter the first flay, and untd the end of the fifth flay, when we 
tumetl luick, it liecame necessary to clear a trail for our fuithcr 
travel. Progress in conset]uencc became extremely slow and we 
would chop our way through the dense gims'th, be on the go all day 
long and by nightfall have made perhaps five miles in an airline. 
The mountain.'^ in the interior of the Sierra de Periia h^ave precipitous 
skifTcs, t'i that one might ha\c to actually travel twenty miles to 
cover a distance of five miles. Again, travel with the Indians is 
trying and irritating when one is in a huny*’ to cover distance. Tins 
is due to the fact that nn Indian, nhen going from one place to 
another, is easily ^iivcrtel] from liLs purpo.se. The sight of the track 
of a bear, for instance, will ciuise him to forget all else and he will, 
unless restrained, hise sight of the object rT his jotiniey and spend 
the balance of the day in pursuit of the animal, w-hich haa mafle off 
in an entirely different direction fixmi the one the explorer wishes 
to follow. Somewhere else, the Indiims may notice some re^Ls in 
the distance, tt makes no difference that the leader of the party 
wishes to go due west; if the fnEliuns wish tlie reetls in onler to make 
a future suijply of arrows, and the reeds are to the ntjrthwcst of the 
phmned route, all reni'instrance fails, and live Indians get the reeds. 
The result of all this is that travel is exceedingly slow, unless one 
exercises a firm authority over the aborigines which is not atlvisable. 
as in that event travel might even become slowren Another very 
irritating Indian habit is the constant desire for food. It is almost 
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incredible the amount of fwd they can consume xii one sittinjj. 
I frequently shot a ctirassow (a bird resembling the wrild turkey and 
weighing fn’^m eight to ten pounds! and saw it disappear atnong four 
men within half an hour alter the bird was killed. When we reached 
the higher altitudes, and no giune tvas to be found, complaints 
bccaine noticealdc by their frequency, and at last were latter 
that T dt‘emed it hcHt to turn back. By this lime we wrere actually 
within sight of the curiousiy shaped at the foot of which tra¬ 
dition said the burial cave was Uj be found. Another day's journey 
w’ould undoulftedly have seen us iit the m^mth of the cave and in 
two days' lime we would have been on the summit of the last 
mountain range between Venezuela and Colomlna. WTieu W'e turned 
back we had had no food for one day and almost nr> fwid for the 
two daj-^s previous. It would be another day before we got back 
to our last camp, where a very small supply of milk tablets had been 
left behind and then one day more l>ef<n'e we reached a camp where 
two small tins of beef and some yucca n:x)ts had l>een left behind. 
This camp once reached we were fairly sure of finding game. 

It may seem a small thing to the rentier to hear of our lioing 
without food for this short length of time. but. m reality. cUmbing 
mountains, scaling precipices and hacking one’s way through dense 
forests, on au empty sir^raach. is anything but enjoyable, Perhaps 
the hardest tlung of all was the turning l)ack when the objective 
w^as in view. Had the Indians been a trifle less surly. I might have 
attempted lo force the issue and gone two days more without foixl, 
trusting to luck that, on re^iching the cave, We might find animals of 
some kind. 

It is quite pn^babie. almost certain in fact, that this burial 
ca%'e contains archeological treasures of the highest value. Our 
archeological researches. <jf which we cannot give a lengthy account 
in this general paper, proved w'ithcuu a doubt that the entire region 
had at one time l>een inhabite<] hy the Arhuacos. a tribe of which a 
small remnajit still lives in the Sierra Nevada of Santa Marta. 
'I’he Motilones. which includes the ^^acoas. were evidently com¬ 
parative newconters to the region and had either driven out the 
Arhuacos or harl killed them off. pn>l>abl3^ only a short wiiiie before 
the Conquest, Researches by other archeologists liave proven that 
a similar occurretict took place in liie Goajira Peninsula directly 
to the ncurthward, and that the fToajiras superseded tiie ,4rhuacos 
in tills latter region. The burial cave, thcrefon% probably contains 
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Arhuactui specimctts, and as the Arhiiacans were excellent workers 
in gold and had quantities of gold ornaments^ it will be seen that 
the chances of this cave contaitiing gold ornaments as well as burial 
objects of other kinds are vei^-' great- Two da^'^ l>efore coming 
Within sight of the peak in which the cave was he found, the 
Indians had shown me certain regitms where evidence could still 
be seen of former clearings, 'Phese clearings w'crc ct^nsiderable 
age and were only distingitished from the surmunding ’woods by 
the fact that the trees were not quite as Uirge and the undergrovrth 
of lesser density, 

Sii we turned back and retraced oiu* w^ay through the woods, 
up and down the prt^oipices, and over the river betls. Despite the 
nonsucecss of the eJcploit, I had succeecie^l in viewing a ne%v countr}' 
and of making ger^graphical observations in a region that had 
hitherto been left unvisitcf;!. Of other Indians w'e saw none, nor 
did we see any evidence that any of the mountains we passed over 
had l>een inhabited in recent years- 

After spending a few days more among the Macoas and con¬ 
soling Penarontla \%hn had not relished Itis stay among the tribe 
during my absence* 1 dedded to depttrt for the lowlands. ^My 
trafling goods had all been used up, I had a representative cfibection 
of all the products of native mdustr^,^ Furliiemiore. I felt that a 
longer stay might beci:^me dangerous. I had seen enough of these 
particular Indians to realize that their character w'as somew-hat 
fickle and Uiat their frienflship of today might turn into their avow^ed 
enmity tumoirow'. Tire novelty of my being among them had worn 
off, they w'cre awarv of the fact that the stock of trading goods liad 
given out and another chicha feast was imminent, llte thing to 
do, therefore, wus to arrange for a number of carriers to transport the 
collections to the lowdonds. It took thirteen men and tw'o boys in the 
end to do this, and as the Macoas absolutely refused to undertake the 
final part of the journey, w were forced to leave some of the loads 
at a distance from Mr. Oarcin's cattle ranch until the Tucucus could 
make several trips to and fro and liring in the loads of the Macoas. 
ft would L^e liard ffjr me to say whether or not Oie Indians were 
scjny to bid me goodby. Some of them seemed to be. w*hile others 
appeared to have the utmost indifference, Fisr my part, I tvas 
sorrj^ to see the last of my hosts, for with all the excitements we had 
had in the Macoa camp, I could not forget that the Indians harl 
fulfilled their part, had given me food while living with them, had 
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formed for me a wonderful collection to illii=;tTate their native arts, 
rmf] last^ Vmt by far not least, hail dep^)Sitetl me safely in the low- 
kmds at the eiid of my visit. 

A feiv words the trading outfit nse^l l>y me may not 

Le amiss. In the first place, I had bought n supply of jewsharps, 
cheap jewelr}’, head nt^klaci'S, jnpes and Imjse he.adSr iii Mar;icaibc?, 
This was supplemented by a quantity of cheap and highly colored 
calico anti nnmeroiL'^ bright handkerchiefs. A few rlozen pocket 
mirrors wcttet alsc^ inchided. Later un, ii^'hen I sent a Tucucu or two 
tt‘ tile lowlands, in order to keej-j in cornmunicatitm with the outside 
world, ! arranged fnr supijlies of Iieav’y c^^ttim cloth from Machi- 
ques. Due to internal strife, the Mac^ms have moved so frequently 
in Tin plfict^ to place tn the hist few ^"C'irs that iheir ccitton emps 
have been [adtircs^ Jind as a result they are very shun; of cyjt.ion 
for the weaving their robes. The entire tribe was in rags and 
tatters when 1 came there an<l my of cotton from which they 
OTuld make new robes were gre^itly appreeiafetL The blankets 1 
subsequently purchased in Macliiques were also welcome gifts, 
and were highly pri7,etl i ty liic older members of the trilw? who feel 
the intense cold of the nights more acutely than do the younger 
Indiana. Slu^idd future traveler wish \o penetrate this region, 
he IS advise^l to carry uith him a sujjijly nf lK>i>i> injn (tmm which the 
Indians faslsion tlidr arrow points^ cutlasses, sheath knives, and 
large beads, in adtlitign to the articles emimemted* A miniature 
talking machine might he a welconie innov-ition to the Macoas. 
and the newoosner would undoubtedly rise in their esteem by play¬ 
ing sek'Ciions on this instrument, I only wish that I had thought to 
bring one of thei^* vriUi me. as it not, only wt>uld have given joy to 
the Indians, but might have proved a welconie relief from ihe 
montdonv of ilie eviThtsting pipe music* 

After reaching the Icm'lands, my nest undertaking was the 
making of an ardiet'JogieU survey with the riew of gaining informa¬ 
tion on the pre-Columluan jiojjulation of ihv region, I had been 
UiU] of a smidl hill betiveen Machiques and the Macollsa River, 
iriihin a short distance of the place where this river breaks through 
the mountains to gain entrance to the I wknds, upon which hill 
potsheols and other evidence af a former occupation could l>c found, 
Tlie hill was named *'Pueblo Viejo “ and the ruune in itself was 
evidence tlial aniitiuities might be found, its it signifies "Old Town,'" 
In consequence, I gave orders to Peftaranda to proceed to this place 
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with tL gimg of laborers and to erect in a suitable spot a ctmplc of 
huls wHeh would serve to house my parly. When these were cr^m- 
pleted, I left I-a Horqueta, where I had spent a tew days to recuperate 
from the hardships o£ my trip Uj the Maroa countrv- and to enjoy 
the comforts of civilization, and instailed myself in one of the new 
abodes. The first thing to do to make a careful esaminaUoii 
of the terrain and to determine the best locality for the archeologi<^ 
work, [t turned out that there was no digginf; to he done, as the 
hanl and rock>^ soil of tlie sun parchetl savanna hail not tended to 
preserve pottery sx>cciniens utiderj^n-oimd. The work, therefore, con¬ 
sisted of a careful scouring the surface by my labours mid the 
picking up of ah potshenls, stone axes, mortars imd similar speci¬ 
mens. In order to do this as efficiently as pt)ssible, it lieeamc neces- 
sart' to set fire to the tlrv savanna j^ass and to await a rain which 
would dissolve the resulting ashes. After this the work was easy 
and merely became a matter of good e\-^ight. At the end of the 
day I would go o%^er the oollecled specimens and determine which 
w'ere of value. During the day i 'would ride throughout the cxiuntry' 
side with a view to disctivering dtes for future work, and while so 
engaged was fortunate in finding the site of a prehistonc cemetery 
and of severd kitchen middens. At a future date, it is possible 
that these discoveries nmy result in the carrying out of extensive 
archeological work in this region. As has been stated previously, 
it was found that the Macoa civiUzation was preceded by Enother 
higher culture, tl^t of the Arhimcxis, who w'ere far better workers 
in clay and stone than the cruder race.s w-hich now live in the 

district. . j, . ' ir 

On the lop of the “Pueblo Viejo" lull were round the nuns of 

an old Spanish huUduig. consisting ijf about five rooms. iTie walls 
are not standing, but the bowlders from w-hich ihe walls were made 
are still seen in regular lines, denoting the limits of the building. 
Prom theije remains, and from the quantiiies of Indian artifacts 
that were scattered on the site, one is allowed to deduct that in all 
probability here was found one of the ten Missions of the CapuchinLi^E 
of Navarm that w'cre at one lime establishenl among tlie Motilouos 
of the lowlands, of w-hich Missions and their subsequent abandon¬ 
ment brief mention is found in siiine ijf the old histcfnans* It becomes 
mi intere^ing conjeclure whether the good Capuchin Fatliers were 
massacred by the Indians or whether they left their home volun- 
taril 3 ^ We fear the former was the case. 
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After completing the survey of “Pueblo \iejo and the sur¬ 
rounding ccmntr>’, our next problem was the transportation of the 
resulting specimens and of the specimens collected among the 
Macoas, to the port of \Iaracaibo. Thanks to the aid given by 
the Caribbean Petroleum Company, I managed to have boxes 
made at La Horqucta, and to arrange to have these boxes trans¬ 
ported from La Horqueta, overland, to Iguana Point on Lake 
Maracaibo, and thence by sailing sloop to Maracailx) itself. It is 
frequently one of the great difficulties of a collector to arrange for 
the packing and transportation of his specimens in coimlries where 
facilities for transport are bad and where the necessar>* packing to 
place between the specimens is almost unobtainable. The help 
given me in Hortiucta and Maracaibo was therefore all the more 
valuable, \^^len I state that the large box of ethnologiail specimens 
was al>Gut six feet long and two feet square and weighed three hundred 
and twenty-five pounds, it will be understcxxl that the transporta¬ 
tion of this on muleback wouhl have been impossible and that the 
cart of the Cariblx^an Petroleum Company proved to be a gtxisend. 

I w^ould like to give the reader some idea of the hardships of a 
journey of the kind one undertakes when exploring the Perijd region. 

I find in my diar>' the following dangers enumcraled imder the 
heading “diseases.** Antnehic dystttltry, yaws, false yaurs, loss of skin 
pigment, hookworm, malaria. Under the heading **insects’* I find: 
scorpions, centipe<les, ticks of all kinds, the large “ mata-caballo 
spider, literally the "kill-a-horsc** spider, ants. WTien it is stated 
that there arc many other insects that bite, and frc<iucntly produce 
painful ulcers, as 1 found to my cost, it can l)C understood that 
insect life in this region makes life unpleasant and at times unl)€ar- 
able. Furthermore there is a fly which has tlie unpleasant habit of 
depositing its eggs under one’s skin. The egg develops into a sub¬ 
cutaneous insect w^hich makes the unfortunate recipient forget all 
other troubles. At times the ticks are so bad and in such large 
quantities that one is obliged to rub the entire Ixxly with tol>acco 
leaves that have been soaked in water. This is the only efficacious 
means of getting rid of the pests l>cfore they l)ecome permanently 
attached to onc*s skin. Under the heading of “dangerous animals” 
I find in my diaiy*: snakes, tigers, and jaguars. ITie snakes of the 
Perijd district are of the most poisonous variety known and many 
death.s occur from their bites. Strange to say, the Macxxi Indians 
claim Immunity from snake bites. While among them 1 was shown 
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a plant which they cjillecJ contrar^pa’'which they claimed wras an 
al^scjluic cure for snakebites. In case an Indian was bitten by a 
poisonous snake, an infusion of the seed pods and leaves W'as drunk 
and ftirthennore a poultice of the cheift'ed seed potl was applied to 
the bitv* I did not see the cure used hir snakebite, but saw' it applied 
to the neck of an ini ant that w'as bitten by a scoqiion anri noted 
that no subsef]tu;nt swelling w-avS afiparent over the bite, nor did the 
child suffer from fever afterwards. In consequence, I imagine the 
"kontrar^pa'* contains s^mie alkoloui which must prove decidedly 
efficacious for poisoiious bites* T succeede<l in obtaining alxntt five 
hundred well drietl seeds of the plant and an excellent photograph of 
the plant in flower. A mention of a similar plant can be found in an 
account written by the French explorer and geographer Elis6e 
Reclus in 1861 when this scientist made a study of the tril>es inliabit- 
ing the opposite* i.e*, the western or Colcpmbian slopes of the Sierra 
de Perij4* ReeJus states on pages 215-216 of hb Ijook Voyage 
a la Sierra Nevada de Saint Marthe," Paris, 1860j ""^The a 

w-ell-known plant, of which the sap, inoculated in advance, cer¬ 
tainly preserves from death alt who have been bitten by poisonous 
snakes. The country people [Reclus speaks of the inliabltants of 
the Colombian, i,e** the w-estem slopes of the Sierra do Perija) w^ho 
desire immunity, inoculate their thumbs with a small part of the 
cellular tissue of the leaves of the and drink an infusion made 
fn^ the small branches; they repeat this inoculation every fifteen 
days for some months and can then brave the dangers of vipers and 
coralsnakes with impunity. The guao is so named from a biitl, 
ccmtncfnly ftmnd in Neiv Grenada which will, according to reports, 
in its fights against snakes, perch itself on this plant and fortify 
itself by hastily eating some of its leaves/* It is well possible that 
the '^contnirepa** of the Macoas is the same as the gw tin of the 
neighlK^ring Colombians, especially so, as the Macoas alst» told me 
of the snake fighting bird and its habit of eating of the " kontrar^pa./’ 
That the snakes of the Perija district are especially friendly low'ards 
strangers can Ije understood when I state that on two separate 
occasions, while among ihe Indians, I foimd the small coralsnake 
curled up near my campfire, said snake haring eiecterl ibis spot to 
escape from rhe cold of the nights. Another time, when putting 
up for the night in Madiiques* n snake was found under some rub¬ 
bish in a comer of the hostelrxL 

Still antilher diinger of the Periji region deserves mention. 
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Numerous marshes are found in the lowlands between the slightly 
elevated ndges of the hills* In these marshes, quicksands are formed 
during the rainy season. Tim trails of the savannas have of a 
necessity frequently to lead through the marshes, and unless one 
Ls aecompanietl by a guide who is w^ell acquainted with the region, 
there is an almost unavoidable possibility of rifling into a quicksand, 
of which the treachcrfjLis danger is not easily recognised. Numerous 
animals are yearly lost in this manner, and ca.ses are not infrequent 
w'here horsemen and their mounts have disapiHMirecl from view. 

A list of equipment taken by this cxpcrlition may be ol interest. 
The two principal items on this list were a Burroughs Wellcome and 
Company medicine case and a sense of humor, I'he first I find 
absolutely indispensable, and has been the means, on this as well 
as on many previous visits to the tropics, of curing not only 
my own ailments and those of my companions, but of promoting 
friendship with the Indians visited. These cases are compact, 
easy to carry, and the medicines they contain do not deteriorate 
in the tropics. The second item, on my last, the sense of humor, 
has been the means of helping many a man over many rough 
spots and of making him forget his troubles, A tent I did not 
carry. Ulien it was necessaiy' to ^end the night away from camp, 
a waterproof canvas campcloth, suspended between two trees, 
filled every' need, I found canvas dunnage bags the best for the trans¬ 
portation of my baggage as these containers iire waterproof, pliable, 
and can be tied in such a manner tliai insects cannot gain entrance. 
A rubber poncho is of course a prime necessity-. So is a mosquito 
net and a small acytelene lamp. A tank and chemicals were car- 
rietl to enable me to develop my negatives within sL\ hours after 
these were taken. This simple rule, which should never be neglected, 
is responsible for good negatives, is the only way, in fact, by which 
good pliotographs can he made. Perhaps one of tiie most important 
secondary it mis of my equipment was a ndl of thin copper wire. 
It is surprising how much one can do with this wire and bow many 
repair jobs can Ije undertaken by these means. Of the guns, rides 
and revivers carried it is unnecessiiry b> say much. Almost any 
kind of shotgun will give good results in the woods, where long-- 
distance shots are unobtainable and where one has in stalk one’s 
prey and fire at it in the trees. Rifles are unnecessary to a poor 
shot, who had far better rely upon a good load of BB buckshot for 
large animals and then trust to luck. Tins also liolds good for a 
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revolver, which in oar case was purely ornamental. A long-barreled 
revolver, of large caliber, will, however, make an effective club, 
when used, in a reversed position. Tn conclusion, it may be stated 
that we depended largely upon the local supplies for foodstuffs, 
some ccjmprcssctl tea tablets and Horlick's Malted Milk products 
being the only foodstuffs we imported. The latter proved to be of 
especial value, as their compact form made them easy to carry, and 
their con centra ted nourishment a great boon when one suffers the 
pangs of hunger. 

There is tilways so much more one migiit like to say tn a sketchy 
report of this kind. So many experiences* humorous and otlierwise, 
have to remain unrelated and so many of them have been forgotten. 
All in all, despite the hardsliips of the trip, the expedition was enjoy¬ 
able. probably because we felt a sense of achievement upon the 
completion of the work which was more than gn^tifying. But the 
burial cave still remains unvisited and beckons to future explorers 
anxious to solve the mysteries of that most mysterious mountain 
range, the Sierni de Perij^. 
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T he Mre. H, Iv, Jewett, of Pasadetm, CiiTifontia;, daughter 
of (jeorge H- STimrt, of Ptnladelphia, wns for many years before 
herfloath, which UMjk place in 1917, an ajvlciit wQector of Intiiari 
bariketT^\ bead work, weavings anti siivcRvork. An admirer of the 
arts and crafts of the American Indian, Mrs. Jew'ctL assembled her 
odlections mtli a discriminating cimsistency, applying to every 
article a strict test of artistic merit. This critical restraint that 
guided her choice in each instance makes itself known in the content 
of the collection, which is one of great excellence. It was Mrs, 
Jewett's wish that her collection should go her lume dty of 
Philadelphia, and she selected the University Mitscmn lc» be its 
permanent custodian. After her death, her hus!>an£l. Mr. Jewett, 
ciirrying out her wishes, presented the collection to the Museum, 
w'hcre it is now’ exhiUted. It wilt be kiiown parrnnmmtly os The 
Patty Stuiirt Jewett Collection in honor of the lady ivho created 
it to illustrate the arts and crafts of the American Indian. It W'ill 
appeal especially to artists and to sturients of dt^gn, btit it illustfaies 
also the wealth of Indian Icgentl, folklore, symbolism and traditions 
that were aw^tallijted in customs soon to be forgotten. 

In numerical strength, if not in general interest, the baskets 
occupy the most prominent place in tlie collection. There are 
nearly two hundrctl specimens, representing the best productions 
of Iwcnn^-eight different tribes^ extending fit^m the extreme end 
of the Aleutian Islands along the Pacific coast to southern Califomk 
and then east across New Mexico, Ari 5 :ona and Te.\as to Louisiana, 
This area en^bracesv pmctlcall}^ all of the tribes producing artistic 
basketry. 

I’lie most striking group of basket,'? was made by the Pojno 
Indians who live a short distance narih ot San Francisco. In this 
group of Porno l)asketrj’ is found a variety of shapes, weaves, lieco^ 
rative motives and functions. One of these varieties Is remarkable 
for the fact that each basket is covered on the outside by an elaborate 
and brilliant feather decciratign* a distinctiv e characteristic confined 
almost entirely to the Porno and their immediate neighbors. Such 
skill has been attained in this method of beautifying that the feather 
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covered surfaces have aimc^ the smoothness of the breast of the 
bird itself, one thinks of the time and patience required to 

assemble the feathers, sort them and finally work them into the 
structure of the basket in such exquisite and harmonious designs, 
one’s admiration for the work is combineil v'ith a great respect for 
the worker. 

All of the colors used have a symbolic significance based upon 
the chamcteristics of the bird furnishing tlie feat iters. The red 
feathers come from the crest of the worsdpucker and denote liraveiy 
or pride, 'Fhe yellr.^w lark feathers signify gaiety, success or fidelity. 
The irridcscenl green of the malLtrtl stands for watchftilness and 
discretion. The black quail plumes indicate conjugal love and 
betuiiy W'hile the w-hite wampum is symbolic of generosity and ridies, 

I'lie baskets awered almost entirely wdth red feathers are 
known as sun baskets^ for^ according to tradition, it was a basket 
of this tyi>e in w^hich the sun wtis stolen from the other world and 
brought to this. The baskets decorated wHth yellow feathers are 
calleit tniKin baskets, 

In addition to feathers, clam shell beads and pendants of 
iridescent abalone shell are employed to embeUish tlie basket. The 
shell beads are used as a bcjrder about the top and a few- are strung 
to form handles for suspension. 

Kot only the feathers themselves but the designs in whicli they 
are wrought often carry some sentimental thought. This, oomhtned 
with their exquisite fineness, makes the baskets very acceptable 
gifts among the Intlians, Besides serving as gifts to ^ow friend* 
ship they are also given to express s^tnpathy. 

After a death an excellent specimen might be presented to one 
of the bereaved, who, according to custom, wa.s bound to bum it. 
Portunaielv for this and other collections some of the mourners 
fdt the call of mammon stronger than social convention and per¬ 
mitted many of the best examples of this art to p.ass into the hands 
of the white man. 

A tiny and carefully constructed basket is a bowbshaped one 
less titan three ihirty*seconcls uf an mch in diameter, I'en very 
fine stitches sulftce to the uppermost coil. An attempt is made 
at omamentadoD lower dowm by Ecwnng with alternate stitches of 
black and while. This is one of the smallest examples of real good 
basketry' that has ever been made. Other specimens ore as small 
but arc much cruder and do not combine extreme minuteness with 
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fijieness of sewing. This doubtless is the chef d'oetivre of one of 
the best basket makers, who here simply outdid herself in producing 
an example of extreme smallness. 

Other examples from the Pomo Itidians incUide a large oval 
or boat shaped ceremonial basket which serv^eii as a container tor 
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Storing the medicine man's ccrcmoniril objects, and several smaller 
ones of similar form which served as gift liaskcts; and numy Ixwls, 
trays, and carrying baskets. 

Another phase of the Indians' life in relation to basket f>\ U 
suggested by a large gambling tray from the Tulare '«f south central 
California. The tray is extremely hirge measunng thirtN-one 
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inches m fliameter. It is decorateii by vwo rows of dancinj; rnen 
sepanited by a hand of ndttesnake design and snrrovmding a central 
ring of black diamonds. The colors are soft wliites^ reds and black. 
^'Uh tins spcciman are six dice made of half a Tvalniit shell filled 
level vnili pitch and pf^undwl diarcoal in which are embedded several 
small pieces of bright iridescent abalone shell. The game is played 
exclusively by women four of whom take part while a fifth keeps 
the score with fifteen iLilly sticks. The game moves rapidly and the 
players soon get so excited that they gamble recklessly and seem 
totally unaware of the presence of others. 

From this same section of central California are a nitml>E:r of 
examples of bottle neck" baskets made by the Kem River Indians. 
Here, as elsewhere among tlie Indians, an elaborJite and formalized 
s^mibolism had developed. One specimen that has taken its design 
from nature is decoratetl with, three bands of crenellated ornaments 
in black. On the outer projection of each of the crenelles is a row 
of small triangles, Ttiis entire design symbolbtes die spaOTodic 
flight of the butterfly. Another specimen decorated with eight 
radial zigzags each composed of three lines is especially interesting 
on account of the evenness of stitcliing and a sort of clouded effect 
on the surface. This effect seems to have been intentionally pro¬ 
duced by the sdeciirm and eainbination of spltJite which vary* slightly 
in shade. The color of the whole is a rich dark brownish buff. 

In addition to the Kem River Indians many of the snrmunding 
natives make "bottle neck'* baskets. The Fanomints ivho live in 
Death Valley in scmlheastem California are especially good crafts¬ 
men. One exarnple of their work shows many features common 
to the entire regicjn. It has no bottom decomtion but near the bottom 
is a broad bami of ’very narrow diamonds doubtless modified from 
the prevailing ntUlesnake cinsign, Alxiv^e this is a row* of Oreek 
crosses, and extending doWTi from the outer edge is a serrated black 
border. On the top, surrounkling the neck, is a row cf men neatly 
w’orked in black. Ffjur quail plumes spaced equidistantly about 
the mouth ct uiplctc the decoration. 

A bowd shaped basket about twelve inches in diameter is orna¬ 
mented w-it!i six cycloidal mdia] made up of stepped rectangles, 
each which encloses **1 diamond outlined in white. The mdias 
are jdtemately red and black with diamonds of the opposing color. 
Similar diantond enclashig rectangliiS fill up the space between the 
rudifc at the basket's csilgc. 
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AH tjf the Paniimmt baskets are carefully made and the designs 
executed with a refmenient and charm scarcely to be expected irniong 
the inhabitants of such a forsrikeh and desolate c<junln^ A great 
deal of time, care and skill are necessary ihrtvughoiat the process of 
manufacture from the securing and preparing of the raw material 
to the filial completion of the basket. \Vilknv shoots are cut and 
freetl of bark and. inecjualities to be used as the foundation or coils 
proper* Other shoots are selected and the sijuaw bites tme end in 
such a manner that it splits into three equal parts. With great 
skilljiolding one iJiirt in her mmiih ant! one in t^ach band, she splits 
the r nl intti three eqtial even spHntJ^ The same process is repealed 
with each of the^, this time splitting oil the pith with its adjacent 
brittle material and the outer bark* 'Fhis produces a strong pliant 
strip fcjr sewing. Omainentntion is proiiuct^^l by staining, by retain^ 
ing pan of the bark and by var^’ing the stitch used. 

Tw-u specimens are especially worthy of notice ni>t only on 
account of their beguiling mellow' brown tones which attest to their 
grerd age, but also l>ecause of the fascinating associations which 
smroutid them, The>'' come from the southem California Missions 
whose stDiy^ is so closely interwoven with the n-jmance and history 
of our Padhe coast, 'line ruins today are still the most piauresque 
landmarks of the region* Tlic first Lo l>e established w'os in 1769 
at Sail Diego, Here, and later elsewhere, the Indians wxre brought 
Uigethcr and given religious and ordinary school instruction and 
also taught various trades. An almost idexU life was created for 
the Indian. Tliere were short hours for wrork* Dancing and other 
amusements w'cre encouraged and foot! w'as abundant. Orangts^ 
olives, figs, bananas and grapes Wf'cre cultivated about each mission 
while out on the plains vast herds of cattle and droves of sheep wvre 
ranged, tint this cosy existence did not last, for in 1833-34 decrees 
were [>asst.H'l to "secularize" the Missions and expel the missionaries. 
This w'ss followG^i by the almost complete and wanton rlestruC' 
lion of the Missions. The orchards were cut dowm and the va.st 
herds confiscated or stolen* Under these new conditions the Indians 
rapidly {lisappeareil so that frrsm a population of about 30,000 in 
1834 there remain today less than 33)Of), 

The better of the tivo boskets was doubtless made wliile the 
Missions were in a flourishing condition. It is subsphericat in form 
and about fourteen inches in diameter. The preilominaiing color 
is gray but this is relieved by an endrcling zigzag band composed of 
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parallel strips of wlute. ptirple^ black and brown. The latter color 
varies m shade from a rich, dark, reddish bre^wn to a pale bro^^niish 
gray. 

The Kan>k Indians of northern Caiifontia are represented hy a 
pair of most graceful niiniature sionige baskets. Both specimens 
show the same beantiful ^vorkmanship and painstaking care in the 
sdccibn of the materials. Tltey are almost identically the same 
size and form, and even the lids with their graceful handles are very 
similar. ITic technic employed is twiner! weaving. Extremely 
slight hazel shiiots arc used for the spokes or warp and lough gras.s 
servos for the woof elements- Decoration is supplied by o^^rla 3 dng 
the woof with a strip of the hlack stalk of the maidenhair fern or 
with blades of bear grass that have been cither bleached or stained. 
Some rif this material has been dyeil yellow and on account of the 
mordant u.sed has become a beautiful though unusual lemon color. 
With this rich pale yellow as a liackground a seriijs of interesting 
designs are w^orked out with the glossy black strips of the fenr stalk. 
The elements of the seiratetl borders and of the zigzag band repre¬ 
sent the “ frog’s hand," 

The companion piece to this specimen has a background of 
black on w’hich are several rows of superimposed isosceles triangles. 
These represent the head of the ratllesnakc. and the design is locally 
kiiowm as snake’s nose piled up.*^ Both specimens are decorated 
on the bottom and r.he handle of the lid. 

In tlie manufacture of baskets of the fineness of the last two 
specimens even the w^eather must be studied carefully. No work 
could lie done if the day were too dry or too windy, as the elements 
of the basket 'would dry too rapidly or unev^enly and produce irregular 
places on the surface or even -svaqj the basket out of shape, 

A group of several small trinket baskets from the Makah Indians 
of Washington and the ocean coast of Vancouver Idand presents a 
incthcxl of weaving which seems peculiar to this tribe. The pmeess 
knowm as wrapped tw’ined w'caving is a very simple one, so simple 
in fact that it seems little short nf marvelous that it Ije confined to 
this small area. On account of lUe semblance to the old fashioned 
bird cage in which two main ^^nres cross each raher and are held 
at the mtersection by a uvapplng of finer wire ii is sometimes called 
" the bird cage twine." 

A basket of tlus type is started as a mat of cedar bark strips 
each about a quarter of an inch in width. The strips are then split 
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and turned upward and at an angle so that alternate ones bend to 
right and left* At the intersection of these warp elements a single 
ribbon of tough straw colorcd grass is WTapped. These nrappings 
are forced tightly home, and as they overlay each other with perfect 
regularitv a v^erv pleasing effect^ not unlike a fine tiled roof, is pro¬ 
duced* 

Ry combining bituminous coal with chewed salmon eggs a 
black dye is produced which permits further embeHisliment of the 
container, (in account of the weave these designs in bkick are 
almost entirely confined to rhomboids or combinations of rhomboids 
in crosses or the swastika* 

In addition to the specimens mentione<i there are many of 
almost equal artistic merit and interest* From the Island of Attu, 
the most distant of the Aleutian chain^ is a cigar case delicately 
woven of fine grass, Tlie Yakutat and Haida of southern Alaska 
and the adjacent coast and islands of British Columbia are repre¬ 
sented by several rare old specimens* From the interior of British 
Columbia the lliompson River Indians Imve cxintributed imbri¬ 
cated baskets of great vjdue and one of exceptional size* ,A group 
of characteristic soft baskets from the Skokomish Indians of Puget 
Sound shows the usual border of horses and wo!%^es, distinguished 
only by the direction of their tails. Several interesting basketry 
hats and a dance basket or basketr>’ wand from the Hupa might 
well he dwelt upon more in detail. Other excellent specimens 
ccrmc from the MaMu and Mono also of California, 

Many of the southwest interior tribes have contributed good 
examples of their handicraft, A well-made Navoho wedding basket* 
an olki and several trays from the Apache, who hai^e been hostile 
almost the entire time since they rvere first met in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, are included, Se\^eraJ trays, some exceptionally 
well made and delicate, come fmm the Pima and a single very good 
specimen comes from the Havasupai, One exceptionally fine and 
old basketry bowl and two more modern pieces from the Chemehuevi 
represent a tribe whose old baskets are now almost unobtainable. 

Closely related to the technic of basket making is the method 
of wearing slicwn in a Qiilcat blanket in the collection* In part 
at least the same materials are used, for the woof elements are nu^ 
of wofil and cedar bark twisted together. As in basket makiiig 
the preparation of the materials consumed as much time as the 
manutaclure of the article itself. Six months was the average 
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time required to make one of these beautiful ceremonial robes, so 
the ordinary weaver could barely produce one in a year. In this 
tribe weaving seems to be rapidly becoming an art of the past. In 
only a few families do the mothers teach and encourage the art. 
In former times wea\ring was confined to the higher classes who some¬ 
times allowed the slaves to assist but never to go ahead with the 
work. The robes thus made w’ere of such high value that only the 
extremely wealthy could afford them. For this reason it be<^e 
an essential article of a chief’s dress upon particular state occasions. 
Wlien a chief died his robes were draped over and around him and 
were sometimes even committed to the ffames of the funeral pyre, 
but were more often hung outside of the grave house in which the 
ashes were placed, and allowed to fall to pieces. Some rol>es were 
kept in the chieftain’s family and descended from one chief to another. 
These rol>cs when not in use were kept in ce<iar chests, protected 
from moths and the elements. Thus they show* no signs of decay 
or wear. Only the dyes used enable one to estimate their age. 

The design is alwa>'s animal in form and totemic in character. 
The example collected by Mrs. Jewett depicts a highly conventional¬ 
ized whale di\nng. 'Fhe blanket, while primarily sen-dng as the 
means of e.\hibiting the clan totem, is very pleasing to the eye on 
account of its shape, elaboration of ornamentation and harmonious 
color effect. Designs of this character are painted by the men 
on a board which serv'cs as a pattern for the women weavers. 

The other tribe of noted blanket makers, the Navaho, differ 
in many ways from the Chilkat, They use no patterns but evolve 
the design as they weave. The best exiunples of Navaho weaving 
are in many ways like Oriental rugs. Subjection to hard usage 
brings out their particular beauty and softness. 

According to tradition the early blankets were made of cedar 
bark and yucca fibers. Native cotton was doubtless used for many 
vears Ijefore the Spaniards introduced sheep, which prorided the 
Navoho with a new material for weaving. About 1700 the Spanish 
traders brought in a flannel or baize known as bayet6 which the 
Indians wnuld ravel out and rctwist the thread for their finest 
blankets. Bayete blankets were seldom used except on festal occa¬ 
sions, such as councils, dances, or races. 

The Jewett collection is fortunate in possessing four of these 
rare bayete blankets, one saddle blanket and three Honal-Kladi 
or chiefs blankets. It is a natural conjecture that blankets of this 
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latter t>T>e are the first contribution to the artistic progress in design 
among the Navaho. In all probability after the single color blanket 
had I>een evolved and l>efore any geometrical or s>Tnl)olic design 
had been used, an attempt was made to beautify the robe of a chief 
so that it would differ from that worn by the ordinary man of the 
tribe. This change was made by introducing panels of different 
widths and colors ami later by bringing in l>ands of color crossing 
these panels. Black, white, red, blue and rarely brov^Ti have been 
combined in a simple but very pleasing fashion on the three speci¬ 
mens. The saddle blanket is another delightful piece decorated 
with cfjmplicatcd geometric designs in soft old blues, reds, white 
and a greenish brown. The blues seem as bright as they ever were 
while the reds have l>een toned doum to a soft delicate old rose. 
All of these bayet^ blankets, and many of the others, are examples 
of the most excellent and skilful workmanship. 

Other robes in the cr)llection are made of native wool dyed with 
native dves and a few are made of Germantown yam. While these 
are not as eagerly sought for by collectors as those made of baycte, 
they are characteristic specimens necessarj* to make a complete 
exhibit of Navaho weaving. 

Nor are specimens from the Navaho lacking to show that the 
men were creators of objects having great artistic merit. WTiile the 
women were the most expert Indian weavers, the men were the 
premier silversmiths. Equipped with the most simple and primitive 
appliances they w’ere able to produce w'ork comparable to the best 
of our jewelers. Two Wts of silver plates, each plate carefully 
hammered into shape and ha\'ing a handsome turquoise set in the 
center, are perhaps the most valuable. In addition to these there 
are arm bands, belt buckles and necklaces. Of the latter, some are 
made almost entirely of well \^TOught silver beads or pendants 
while others are beautifully made of turquoise and shell beads. 

In this brief description of the Patty Stuart Jewett collection 
I have space merely to mention that, in addition to the things alreatly 
described, there are included a large number of examples of beaded 
work, such as pipe bags, medicine pouches, clothing, horse trappings 
and knife sheaths, representative of many of the tribes of the Great 
Plains. 
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THE HORSES OF T'ANG T’AI-TSUNG 

Of THR ANTEtEnENTS OP THE CHINESE HORSP". 

B efore attempting w describe the series of reliefs so ’widely 
kiK^'n as the Horses of 'rating T'ai-tsung, two of which are 
now in the University ^lusetini, it will l>e desirable tti say some¬ 
thing alxnit the prominent part which tile horse has playet] since the 
earliest times in the life of the Chinese people, and also aliout the causes 
which brought aiiout that renLarkable efflorescence of all the arts of 
civilizcfl life which look place in China in the half of the seventh 
century- of onr era. For, ^snlhout this background, an adequate 
conception of the outstanding importance of these sculptures imd 
of the way in which they are linked up with the history, legend, and 
art of the entire East could not )>e had. 

One of the saliem features of the life of the ;mcient Chinese w^as 
their healthy devotion to all sorts of manly sports and pastimes. 
With a country sparsely settled, well w(xx3ed, s^'armlng with dan¬ 
gerous wild animals, and sumiumled by hostile non-Chinese tribes, 
and w'ith a society or^janiaed upon a primitive feudal basis, the 
principal occupations of the ruling chuses were necessarily war and the 
chase. In lx>th these the horse played a conspicuous part. 

^Tien. or from what sfjurcc, the horse first reached China is 
still undisclosed, although according lo Chinese story the ancestor 
of the entire equine race dwell? to this day in the skies, as the quad¬ 
rille of stars knowm as Fang (Sajrpio). When amheniic history 
opens, about Uie twelfth centuiy^ B. C., the horse had already long 
been in tl^e possession of the Chinese: hut he not as yet used 
for riding, but wga invariably driven, yoked to a chariot or car. 
This point is most important, for it ser\^es as an additional piece of 
evidence connecting the lioginnings of Chinese dvilkation with 
those of the settled ami highly organized communities of western 
Asia and the Mediterranean w'orld. Throughout antiquity, wherever 
the horse first makes ki.s appearance, whether it be on the monu¬ 
ments of Egypt, of Assj^ria or of Asia Alinor, in the ancient jioems 
of the Art'an invaders of India, the epics of Homer, or the sacred 
books of the Hehrew*s, he always appears as a ilraught and not as a 
riding animak Thai horses w-ere occasionally used as mounts is 
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true, as in the T^ell known tiistrmoe where Dioiiied and Odysseus, 
after tiieir nocturnal raid on the Trojan aimp- nxle back on the 
horses of the Thracian Rhesus. BiH such an act wiis exceptional 
and not the common practice, and fii?hting on horseback was 
entirely unknown. ET?actly the siune state of affairs prcvailetl in 
ancient China, 

Tlic Chinese chariots of those distant days seem to have been 
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of a more archaic tj-pc, less differentiated frt^m the oHinary primi¬ 
tive cart, than were thtjse in use in the w'cstem wcrltl Often they 
were ver>' richly ornamented. Sometimes the wolxI w'ork was of 
sandahvood, and the sides were paneled with varicolored bamboo 
splints woven in different chequered designs. To the hubs was 
applied a brilliant red lacquer^ while the pf^le, rail, and other cvm- 
spicuous parts w-erc decorated with jade, ivory* lironze* gilding, 
and protective tashings of bright rcti leather. Tiger skin rugs 
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added their orange and black to the scheme. Supported along the 
sides of the car were Vk>w cases, javdms, and standards of feathers 
and oxtails and silken stuffs, the latter bearing various syml^oiic 
designs somewhat after the manner of our medieval European 
aimorial bearings. For the Imperial car alone was reserv^ed the 
great dragon banner, whose appearance in the field showed that the 
Son of Heaven himself was moving against his foes. 

There was little harness, properly speaking. Instead of using a 
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collar or breastl>and and traces, the ancient Chinese attached their 
horses to their chariots by means of j'okes, like the other chariot 
using peoples of antiquity. In the case of a quadriga, or four horse 
chariot, the two outside animals appear to have been attached to 
the Ijody of the car, or perhaps to the axle, ivith traces; they were 
hitched not quite abreast of the two yoke fellow's, but a trifle u> the 
rear. To drive a team thus loosely hamesaed, at headlong speed, 
over broken countr>t and often in the face of show-ers of hostile 
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arrows, called for nerve and skill, yet many such instances are men¬ 
tioned in the ancient Chinese records and poems. 

The Shirking, or "Book of Odes," much of whase conlenis was 
composed not far from three thousand years ago, is full of glowing 
accounts of the splendid equipages with which the great men of that 
day were wont to go forth to war or the chase. The following lines 
describe the war chariot of a feudal lord absent upon an expedition 
against the non-Qiinese tribes of the distant west: 

" Its pole, whose end turns upward, curving round. 

And in five places shines, with leather bound: 

The slip rings and the side straps; the masked place, 

Where gilt rings to the fmnt unite the trace; 

The mat of tiger's skin; the naves so long; 

The steeds, with left legs white, and pielmlds, strong. 

Such my lord's car! 

Shields, dragon figured, nse up side by side. 

Shelter in front 'gainst missiles to provide. 

With measured steps rrmve the mail coveretl team. 

The trident spears, with gilded shaft ends gleam. 

The feather figured shield, of beauty rare, 

He holds before him, all his foes lo flare. 

The bow case, made of tiger's ,skin, and bright 
With metal plates, lies re^idy for the fight. 

It holds two bows, which bamboo frames secure^ 

And keeps unhurt, to send the arrows sure." 

Legge*s translation. 

The of horses attached to these chariots seems to have 
been but little removed from those portrayed in the cave palntinp 
of the Old Stone Age—small, wHth large head, coarse extremities, 
a ewe neck, and an inclinatitm to paunchiness. The breed was at 
one time apparently very' tvidespread in the Far East, and is still 
to be met with in out of the way places in China. Japan and Koma. 
If a tendency to variation in color m a sign of long domestication, 
as seems to be the case with some animals at least, then the Chinese 
horse must have been domesticated at an extremely early period: 
for the records mention black. M hhe, yellow, piebald* liay, chestnut, 
dapple gray, and cream colored. 
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Tee EARLfEST Riders* 

This archaic and very Luterestitig use 
of the horse as cl chariot animat oiiginating 
far t>ack in prehistoric ages^ in that utilcnown 
center whence flowed the earliest civiliza¬ 
tions both of East and of West, w^as des¬ 
tined in time to l:ie brrfugld to a somewhat 
violent end* Somewhere in. the mysterious 
heart of Asia a people were evolving the 
art of fighting on horseback* Just when 
this evolution took place, or to whom it 
W’as due, we r^an not teUj but we do know 
that once started, it spread throughout the Great Plains region of 
the ancient world, from the stepfies of Mongolui to those of the 
Ukraine^ exactly as it did among the western Indians of our <yvm 
country after the intrtiduction of the horse by the Spanish com 
quistadores* 

The importance of this invention can not be exaggerated* An 
army of horse bowmen, led by a man of genius, as has so startlmgly 
often been the case* was capable of doing alx)ut as it pleased with 
the lumbering masses of chariots and the le^des of untrained and 
unwarlike pe^isantn’^ that formed the armies of the civilized peoples 
of the earlier historical period. Even the legionaries of Rome, the 
finest infantr>" of their day. vvere helpless when they encountered 
the swarms of Parthian mounted archers on the ^at^d field of Carrhae* 
It was these nomadic tribes r>f Central Asia, with their hordes of 
irregular light horse, their genius for cataclysmic destruction, and 
their savage cruelty, that have constitiiteii the real " Vellow’ Peril,” 
and ci^dlized and agricultural China has suffered from this danger in 
precisely the same way as have the nations of the ^Jear East and of 
Europe. 

The new danger appears to have precipitated itself upon the 
nations both of the East and of the AVest at about the same period; 
that is to say, during the first half of the first millennium B. C, And 
wherever it appeared it was with the most appalling consequences. 
It was not for nothing that Si, Louis of France gave to the Mongols, 
who, in the thirteenth century of our era, were ihreaiening the total 
oi'crthfow of dvilization throughout the Eurasiattc continent, the 
nickname of ”Tartars’‘'-denixens of Tartarus itself: for the con¬ 
quests of these Central Asiatic marauders, whetlier Tartar or Hun 
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the Old Testament. 


or Bulgar or Mongol or Turk, have invari¬ 
ably been attended \nth the same bestial 
cruelty of which the latest examples have 
been exhibited In Armenia and Serbia during 
the past four year^. These attacks, from 
which civiliaiation has been suffering at 
intervals for almost three thousand yeans 
and wliich have seemed more than once to 
be on the verge of setting back the progress 
of the world indefinitely^ have often been 
describcfl : but nowhere, I think, with such 
terrible simpticity as in certain passages of 
Tlie Asiatic Scythians, it will be remembered, 


appeared in Assyria and Media in the seventh century before our 
era, one wing of the horde sweeping through the Holy Land and as 
far as the confines of Egjpt. That this invasion of horse Ixjwmen 
from Central Asia was something new to the petjple of Palestine, 
and that they were almost stunned by its overwhelmingly destructive 
character, is indicated in very many passages in the Old Testament 


such as the following. 

Thus saith the Lord, Behold a people eometh from the north 
country, and a great nation shall be raised, from the sides of the 
earth. They shall lay hold on bow and spear; they are cruel 
and have no mercy; their voice roareth like the sea: and they 
ride upon horses, set in array as men for war against thee. 
O daughter of ?;ion. 


And again. 


A fire devoureih before themr and t^ehind them a flame 
bumeth: the land is as the Garden of Eden before them, and 
behind them a desolate wilderness; yea, and nothing slialt 
escape them. 

This same scourge began to make itself fdt about the same 
time at the other extremity of Asia. The Chou tiynasty of China, 
with which the authentic history of that country really begins, 
arose, toward the dose of the second millenniuin B, C., as a smaU 
"barbarous*' feudal state in the extreme northwest of what is now 
Clxina lumper. It w'as barbarous, hoTvever, only from the o!licial 
Chinese point of riew: for, seated athwart the eastern end of the 
main trade route between China and western Asia, this little state 
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was in many ways in advance 
of the orthodox Chinese states 
themselves, particularly in 
matters of political and mililar>' 
organization. In the year 1122 
B. C., accxjrding to the usual 
chronolog\’, the head of this 
tluchy, \vith the aid of certain 
other western trilxjs, over¬ 
threw the last ruler of the Shang 
clvmasty and usurped his place 
at the head of the confederated 
Cliinese stales. For over three centuries, however, the rulers of the 
new line remained in their original capital, on the extreme b<jrdCT 
of China, undoubtedly for the purpt^ise of keeping an eye on their 
northern and western neighbors. When these same neighbors had 
aided them in conquering China, tou^ the close of the twelfth 
c*entur\' B. C.. their forces had consisted of chariots and inf;mtry, 
like these of the Chou duchy itself and of China Proper. During 
the next few centuries, however, things underwent a change in 
this respect, ami presently we begin to find the Chinese troops 
haNing U) do with nimble marauding bodies of horse bo\vmen, 
the precursors of Uie later Huns, Mongols and Turks. Early 
in the eighth century B. C. the pressure fnjm these enemies became 
so strong that the Chou d>Tiasty was forced out of its ancient 
capital and compelled to move far away to the east, behind the 
protecting barrier of the hill counir\' of western Ho-nan. Thus W'e 
find both China and the extreme west of Asia, at about the .same 
period, undergoing invasion from enemies of the same t>’pe, the pas¬ 
toral, prcdat<ir>' light cavalry' of the steppe regions of Central Asia. 

In time, of course, both in China and in the western world, 
civilization reasserted itself and the Central Asian peril was met. 
The derice used both in Europe and in Asia was the same. Just 
as the Emperor Henry the Fowler, in the tenth cenlur\\ thnnigh the 
creation of an adeejuale mounted force, was able to defeat the bar¬ 
barous Hungarians who had l>een ravaging Europe at will, so did 
the Chinese rulers of the last centuries before our era begin to 
develop a national cax-alry', rith which, in time, they were able not 
merely to repel their secular foes but also to chase them back into 
their own limitless plains, to beat them, scatter them, drive them in 
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part to the uttermost rejjions of 
the earth, and in part to con¬ 
quer them, at least for a season, 
Tt under the Former, or 
Western, Han dVTiasiy (206 
B. C.-9A. DO that the Qiinese 
periple first came into direct and 
conscious contact mth the f^cat 
ci\dIL 2 ed nations of western Asia. 
One of the principal incentives 
which impelled the Chinese gov¬ 
ernment to extend its influence 
in those regions was the desire to improve the quality of its cavaln' 
remounts. There are a few slight indications m the "Classics** 
that from a ver^-- early time the regions to the northw^^t and 
west of the little Chinese confederacy of that day were regarded 
as possessing hcirses of l>etter quality than were to l>e had in 
China T^roper* For example, there is mention of an oracle to the 
effect ihai ^‘ihe ilivine horse will come from the northwest/" 
Again, when the famous W^n VYang, Duke of Chou and Warden of 
the Northwestern Marches, was imprisoned by the last sovereign 
of the Shang ilynasty under suspicion ( probably entirely justifieil 
of meditilting treason, his fellow' i;ril>esraen got him out by paying a 
ransom which included some especially fine horses, 

It was not, however, until the year 126 B. C., when the famous 
explorer Ciiang K'len returned to China after twelve years of wao- 
cierings and adventures in distant vs'cstcm regions in search a lost 
Tartar tribe w,nth which the emperor wished to conclude an alliance 
against the Huns, that tlie C'htnese learned anything definite regard¬ 
ing the great civilisicd nations occupying the other extreniity of Asia. 
Amruig other things they then ascertnined that in a kingdom far 
to the west, in the region which m'c now kni>w as Ferghana, were 
wonderful horses, far superior to any then hno^vn in China, The 
interest of the emperor was at once aroused, and he sent an embassy 
to attempt to secure some of these "heavenly horses," as they were 
called, for the imperial stables. Their owners, secure in their enor¬ 
mous distance from the Chinese fnmiier, refused his advances with 
disdain. 'I'hereupon the emperor sent a large army, probably the 
most giganiic horse stealing expedition on record, which, after some 
Initial misfortunes* succeeded in its mission and returned in triumph 
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to China, bringing v^ith it a number 
of the coveted horses^ This breed 
has been identified by some yvilh the 
famous “blood sweating*’ Nisaean 
horses^ meutioned by Greek writers 
as being bred in the upland pastures 
of Cappadocia for the use of the 
Great Kings of Persia. It is, how¬ 
ever^ a far cry from Asia Minor, at one 


end of the huge Persian Empire^ to Ferghana, at the other, in what we 
now call Russian Turkestan. Further, the t>TC of horse represented 
on the sculptured reliefs of the latter pari of the Han dynasty, some 
three centuries after Chang K’ien s time, docs not answer at all to the 
description given of the Nisaean horses by the classical writers, who 
dwell particularly on their great height; w^hereas the animals shown 
on the Chine.se reliefs are distinctly stocky, with well developed barrel, 
thick neck, short Legs and well shapes! head. This tj-pe occurs also, as 
might be expected, in ancient Bactria, lying, as it did. almost next 
door to Ferghanir It is showm to perfection, for example, on a 
gold meflal stmek by Eucraiides. a Greco-Bactrian king of the second 
century B. C*> and now preserved in the Bibliothdque naiionale at 
Paris. ITie same type is also represented on the ramous diff carv¬ 
ings of the Sassanian period at Nakah-i-Rustam and Tak-i-Bostan, 
in Persia, dating from the third to the sixth centuries of our era. 
Apparently it is this same breetl w^hich the central Asian explorer, 
\*imb6ry, among certain tribes of Turkomans, and which he 

describes as licing distinguished less for suec and speed than for 
strength and endurance. Finally, it is the type represented, writh 
such consummate artistic feeling, on the reliefs representing the 
jamous chargers of T'ang T^ai-tsung. 

The mounted troops of the CMnese, formed as they were to 
cope vriih the Tartars on an equal basis, naturally ai first took the 
form of horse archers. By the beginning of the Christian era, 
however, they had developcfl into nn effective force of true cavalry, 
fighting not at a distance, with missile weapons, hut through 
momentum, by charging home on the enemy at top speed and fight¬ 
ing hand to hand with lance and saber and battleaxe. in other words, 
the Chinese warrior, from being a charioteer or a mounted archer, 
had become a knight. The heavily armed and armored man at arms 
began to play the same preponderant part in warfare that he w'as 
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destined to do in western Europe a 
thousajid years later* The famous 
general Ma Yuan^ who died in 49 
A. D*, used to say that *'the horse is 
the foundation of all militaiy opera¬ 
tions/* No European knight, in the 
proudest days of chi^’TLlr>^ could have 
expressed himself more strongly on 
the importance of the mounted arm. 
This evolution of a heavy cavalry^ 
Eic. 82 . wiis accompanied by the develop¬ 

ment of a code of honor quite worthy of comparison with that by 
w’hich European knights were supposed to govern ilieir lives* No 
finer patterns of loyalty* patriotistn, and self sacrifice are to be found 
anyw'here than among the exemplars of this Chinese code, which, 
many centuries later* afforded the inspiration for the well known 
Japanese system of Bushido, The noted Ma \uan, already 
quoted* whose memory is kept green to this day in the hearts of his 
coimtrymen^ expressed himself to the effect that it was ‘‘better for a 
general to be brought back in a horse‘s hide [i.e,, as a corpse wrapped 
up in the rough cerements of the batttefietd] than to die in his bed* 
surrounded by his clnldren."' It is pleasant to know- that the old 
warrior had his uish^ for he diet! in harness, on a campaign against 
the w'ild aboriginal tribes of the south, when well on toward his 
seventieth year. 

The coUtipse of the great Han dynasty , early in the third century 
of our era, after over four hundred years of rule, saw" one of those 
partitions of China which have so often taken place in her long 
history* Three kingdoms sprang up, and this f>erit>d, a brief one of 
only forty-five years (A. D* 230-265), is still regarded as the Golden 
Age of Chinese chivalry and heroism. Among other worthies, the 
God of War himself flourished and fouglit and died during these 
stirring tunes* Tn life he wiis a sort of Chinese Bayard, and like 
Bayard he died a heroic death at the hands of the foe. His tomb, 
which I visited in the spring of 1917, is shown near the ancient capi¬ 
tal of Loyang, while temples dedicated to him are to be found all 
over Chill a: on the W'alls are often frescoes showing him mounted <.m 
a fiery charger and performing deeds of daring outdoing those of the 
Paladins, It was believed that the great Japanese invasion of Korea 
near the clase of the sixteenth century w-as brought to naught througli 
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his inter\"eration, much 
tis the Great Twin Breth¬ 
ren interfered on beliaLf 
the Rermaits at the 
Battle of Lake Regillus, 
or as St, Jantes o f CompO' 
stela opponunely came 
to Uie aid of Cortes: and 
his fainting men when 
they were on the point of 
being overw'helmed by 
the Aztecs at Otumba, 
For tliree centuries longer Cliincse history presents a woeful 
picture of continual strife* relieilion, int^sion, turmoil; the setting 
up of ephemeral dynasties niling over such portions of the dismem¬ 
bered empire as they were able t<i snatch from their rivals; and the 
overthrow of these dvmasties by i>th<?Ta as short lived. Northern 
China through much of this time was under the dominance of various 
Tartar powers, among which that called the Northern Wei is the 
best known. The period was thus one naturally favorable to the 
progress of the art of war, and particularly of cavalry fighting, 
which we find thoroughly well developed low'ard its close, late in the 
sixth centuiy* when, under the brief dynasty known as tlie Sui 
(589-618), '’the rent garment of China was again, with bloody 
fingers, stitched together/' 

Tlie second monarclt of this line, sometimes called the Chinese 
Caligula* was a man of great ability, a magnificent patron of litera¬ 
ture and art, but heartless, self wdtled, and a coward to boot. Instead 
of allowing the nation, almost ruined by four hundretl years of deso¬ 
lating warfare, time to recover itself, he plunged into an ill advised 
and badly managed attempt to conqxier the kingdom of Korea. 
This wholly unjustifiable war was forced by the emperor* in spite of 
the frightful suffering which it brought upon the people, until Uie 
whole empire was seething with discontent, .fVmoug the generals 
of that day was one. a certain I*i Yuan* of whose popularity the 
cmpen>r became jealous* although apparently witht>ut any real 
cause, for Lj seems to have been rather a bluff, hearty, soldierly 
sort of person, a hard fighter rather than an intriguer or a ptjtential 
Lraitor* He is said, among other feats, to have won his wife, the 
beautiful and noble spirited <laughter of Tou I, by his skill at a 
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slifjoting match, la ordei' 
fgUofter out oi ihe way 
concocte<i a scheme recall inj 
which David put into effect 
Uriah the Ilittite when he baa nrni 
treacherously killed at the siege of 
Rabbah* Li Viian was put in com¬ 
mand of the post at T'ai-yuanj the 
capital of the present province of 
with onlers to hold it against 
Liii; xartars» then, as so often, tlireat- 
ening the northern frontier of ihe Celestial Empire. But, purposely, 
the emperor withlield sufficient troops frrnn his officer, in order that 
he might be overccjmc and slain by the enemy, else, being tiriveu 
hack bv them, mighi be executed on a charge of letting the Tartars 


tVruuin KeiH'i 
Foiirlh Cenlury D, 


into the countr>u 


The FovyuusTG of the Tang, 

This plan would pjt^bably have succeeded, and the history of 
the Far East, and of the world for that matter, miglit have been 
changed, had it not been that General Li had a son, a youth at that 
time still in his * teens, named Li Shih-min fit t^tII be remembered that 
in China the family name precedes the personal), who was destined 
to become one of the world's very greatest men. He readily saw 
through the emperor's treacherous schenre to eliminate his too popu¬ 
lar officer. To counteract it, he advised his father to turn the tables 
on his imperial master by allying himself with the Tartars whom he 
was supposed to fight* and take advantage of the universal dis¬ 
content aroused by the emperor's Kt^rean campaigns to make a bid 
for the throne himself. The old soldier, after passing a bad night 
in anxious thought, decided to take his son's advice. In the fighting 
that followed, Li Shih-min seems beyond a doubt to have been the 
guiding spirit, and in the year GlS, when he was only twenty*one, 
he had the satisfaction of seating his father on the Dragon Throne 
as first emperor of the line of T'ang, The eldest son of the new 
emperor—Li Shih-min being only the second bom—became hdr 
apparent. 

Li Shih-niin spent the next eight years in the saddle, disposing 
one after another of the nunierous competitors for the throne and 
beating back the Tartars, again become obstreperous, while his father, 
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Ionian Relicr. 
pfftirt h Csnittry A- D* 
Vta. 


the emperor, attemled to aitairs of 
state, regulated taxation, reformed the 
currency, established a system of pub¬ 
lic schools, and made for himself a 
name as a capable and beneficent ruler. 
How far his policies were his and 
how far they emanated from the master 
mind of his son, it is hard to say. We 
may t^e pretty sure that the father was 
a capable, hand headed old soldier who 
knew the right course when it was 


pointed out to him; but that he was an original thinker there 
is no proof. On the other hand, his son was a genius of the very 
first magnitude, not unworthy of ctimparison with any of the great 
men w^hom the world has produced, east or w^est. Hence, on the 
face of it. it appears likely that it was tlie son who was responsi¬ 
ble not only for his military'' succ^ses in the field, but also for 
his father's brilliant strokes of statecraft on the throne. 

During these years of fighting, Shih-min, stiU a very young man, 
showed himself not merely a commander of the highest genius but 
also a fighter worthy of the best traditions of the craft anywhere. 
On many a bloody field, mounted on one or another f>f his famous 
six horses, he plunged into the thickest of the fight, daring arrow 
flights anti spear thrusts iind saber strokes with the boldest, and set¬ 
ting an example to his men that fully accounts for their loyalty and 
their uniform success imder his conunand. In this, as in many 
other traits of character^ Shih-min calls stttJngly to mind the equ/dly 
youthful Alexander, who was also constantly running himself into 
danger, and even getting himself serioujdy wounded, at the head 
of his men. 

At length the time came when all enemies had disappeared, and 
Shih-min foimd himself at leisure to cultivate those arts of peace 
to which he was no less devoted than to those of war. His elder 
brother, the Prince Imperial, however, who owed his position as 
heir to the greatest thi^ne m the world of tliat day solely to his 
brother's genius, had l>ecrmie madly jealous of him, find began plot¬ 
ting to put liim out of the way. One treacherous attempt at poison- 
ing nearly succeeded, only Shih-min*s strong constitution pulling 
him through. Another attempt on his life, he learned, was to l^e 
made at a solemn stale banquet. Thus forewarned. Shih-mm laid 
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buscade for his elder brother, and with his own hand pierced 
hiTTT through with an arrow. 

Shortly after this the emperor discovered that the cares of state 
were getting too much for him, and abdicated in favor of his great 
son, who thus mounted the throne, at the age of twenty*nme. and is 
known to later generations under his regnal name. T'c'ing T'ai*tsung. 


H<irsc m u Pwlestal in \he Musenm. 

Ejirly fith CmtlirV A. O, 
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There ensued one of the greatest and most biillkmi reigns in 
the long histor>' of the Chinese empire. A recent historian has said, 
“At this time China undoubtedly stood in the x^er\" forefront of 
ci'tdiization. She was then the most powerful, the most enlightened, 
the most progrtssivo, and the best govemed empire, not only m 
Asia* but on the face of the glol>e.” And when one considers what 
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was going on tn the rest n/ the civil!iie<! world (luring the first hall 
of the sc\'enth cf;ntu^>^ it bcc^iraes apparent that this praise is none 
too high. In China alone upon the globe, was to be found a single 
\rast empire, flourishing^ populous, civilized in the highest sense of 
the wordi organized both for peace and for war, encouraging com¬ 
merce and agriculture by sane laws, welcoming and protecting the 
devotee of every faith, and developing her art anil literature and 
science to a point such as they had never }''et attained at any time 
in her history* The age was one cjf thrjse which, like the Perlclean 
at Athens, the Augustan at Rome, or the Eliiial^ethan in Engkmd, 
appear at long inten'als in the history of our race, and which leave 
to those w'ho come after a heritage imperisltable for idl time. 


Progress U^TJE^t the Tasc; EjirERORs* 

Little of the progress in ci\uliiLation that was made during 

this wonderful epoch has, it is safe to say* l>een lost; but Its inllu- 

ence fails to be appreciated because of its very commonplaceness, 
just as one Is not ordinarily conscious of the air which he lireathes. 

The civilizing influences set in motion in China during the seventh 

and eighth and ninth centuries of our eni have l>ecome an integral 
part of the world civilization of the present, and only expert and 
painstaking analysis could disclose, even in small part, which ele- 
ments in particular wc ow'e to the enlightened policies of the govern' 
ment set up by T*ai-tsung, As a single example, however, 

may be cited the case of the mariner^s compass* 'Fhc liberal com¬ 
mercial laws of this period attracted to the Chinese seaports many 
Arab traders—men filled with the same spirit of enterprise and 
adventure as that which animated the soul of Sindbad the Sailor* 
From the Chinese these ready witted men learned the use of the 
compass, and carried it* eventually, to the Mediterranean* There 
it w'as taken up* at first with superstitious fear and trembling, by 
European navigators* in whose hands, in the fulness of time, it 
rendered possible the extension of civilization over tlie face of the 
globe. 

Great as was the reign of T^ang T'ai-lsung in every field of 
human endeavor, now'here was it greater than in its art* Unlike 
that of some of the later dynasties, this art was in no sense a conscious 
attempt to imitate and rerive the canons and ideals of a past age* 
It was a wholly spontaneous development, a natural outgrowth of 
the spirit of the time. For many of its features, as we now know 
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it was inclDVjicd to influeitcea originating in the West, and particularly 
in Persia, That this should be so was inevitable. The Mohammedan 
era began Just four years after the estat>lislirnent of theT'ang dynasty, 
and by the victories of Kedisiya, in 637, and of Nehavend, at>out 641, 
the Arabs utterly crushed the Sassanian monnrdiy. then ruling over 
Persia, and dispersed its adherents far and \ride. It was natural 
that a CDuntrj^ such as China then was, hospital>le, tolerant, and 
|K>werful, should be the refuge of large nmnliers of the best dements 
of llie population of highly civilbx^d Persia who were umvilling to 


One tjf tbc llanufs of T'ang T’4i-TaUTijj, 
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accept either the doniination or the faith of the newly risen and 
still barbarous Moslems, The e&ect was almost precisely like that 
produced in Europe eigitt hundred years later, when Constantinople 
fell before the Turks* and Greek artists and scientists and men of 
letters were driven to take refuge in the still Christian ojuntries to the 
TLff^at- -.net particularly in Italy, In the one case* as in the other* a 
nee ensued. 

Another foreign influence in the art of the T'ang period was 
that exerted by Buddhism, The Buddhist art of this period was a 
development of that of the preceding century, usually spoken of as 
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the Northern Wei school, and this 
in turn was inspired by that of 
Khotan. in Central A^ia, whither it 
had been brought by missionaries 
from xiorthivestem India^ with its 
GrecCKBactrian traditions. 

Aside from all this, however, 
there was in the art of this period 
a certain element w'hieh gave it its 
distinctively Chinese character and 
individuality, and which in many of 
its manifestations may be traced 
back to the times of the scarcely less illustrious but far more archaic 
and less cosmopolitan Ban dynasty, comprising the period imme¬ 
diately preceding and following the beginning of our era. 

The Earliest REPRESE^fTATiONs or the Horse. 

Foreign visitors to Peking usually go out to see the famous 
tombs of the Ming emperors in their romantic 'valley in the hills to 
the north of the great city, and all who do so are impressed with the 
long series of figtires, human and animal and mythical, w'hich Hne 
the avenue of approach. The custom o£ installing these figures 
before a great man's tomb did not, however, originate with the 
Ming d^masty 0368-1644), It occurs, on a less grandiose scale it is 
true, with tombs of emperors and great subjects of previous periods, 
and its earliest surviving example, so far as we yet know, dates back 
to the times of the Former or Western Han dynasty, l)eing found in 
connection with a tomb of the year 117 B, C, 

This tomb LS that of the young general Ho Ch'u-ping, who died 
at the age of twenty-four, after ha-dng made for himself an enviable 
reputation as a brilliant cavalrv^ leader and a horseman as bold and 
accomplished as any among the thousands whom he so ably led 
against tlte marauding Huns, Beginning military service as a 
petty official at the age of eighteen, before his death six years later 
he had risen to t!ie office of president of the Board of War, and so 
great were the services which he crowded into his brief career that 
the emperor himseE undertook the ceremonies attendant upon his 
sepulture. 

The tumulus erected over the dead warrior is still to be seen 
in the province of Shen-si, near the Wei, that famous river. 
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whose valley has sometimes 
been called the cradle of Chi¬ 
nese civilization, and upon 
whose banhs has stood China^s 
capital during nearly all the 
great epochs of her history* 
How many sculptured figures 
were erected before this tomb, 
what they represented, and 
how they were arranged, we do 
not know. Only one sunnves—the figure of a horse showm tramp¬ 
ling into the ground one of those Huns so often trodden under foot 
by the brilliant young commander whose ashes rest under the 
neighboring mound. Doubtless another siniilar statue confronted 
the one which still survives, and there may have been still other 
pairs: but if so^ they have either been carried away or have been 
covered up and hidden under the detritus w'ashed dowm by the nuns 
of over two thousand years. 

The style of this figure is archaic, but it is in no sense primitive. 
The horse, without saddle or bridle, with long l:>ody and short thick 
legs and large head wdth pendulous lower Hp, ap^jcars to be intended 
for one of the old breed, unimproved as yet by the infusion of finer 
blood from the "heavenly horses" of Ferghana* Nevertheless from 
the first the impression which one receives is one of strength exerted 
with dignity, Tlie attitude is one of power held in resen^e. There 
is no indication of great effort put forth. The horse is merely 
advancing with stately stride* and yet he is ovcrw'helming and crush¬ 
ing the Hun who, with heavy beard and ferocious expression, his 
bow and spear in bis hands, is vainly struggling beneath him* 

Although this statue is the earliest example of Chinese sctilpture 
now' known to exist* it was certainly not one of the earliest execvited. 
Everything al>out it points to a long pre\rious development of the 
art somewhere, whether on Chinese soil or elsewhere. Tn M7 B. C. 
enough time can scarcely have elapsed since the return of the 
explorer Chang K'ien, with his news of the culture regions to the 
west, for an imported art to modify so conservative a feature of the 
national life as its funeral customs. Some trade there was then, 
and doubtless long had been, with civilized regions in India: but 
it was of a tribe to tribe sort, passing through the wilds of western 
China and Farther India, Lands occupied then as now by savage 
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races, and was in no sense a direct 
cultural contact between the two great 
peoples. Hence it wovild that 

there must have occurred on Chinese soil 
iifielf a previous development of the art 
of statuary, whether in stone or m bronze 
or in wood: and this view is confinned 
by the occasional references to statues of 
various materials In the Chinese records 
prior to the time of the Han dynasty* 
The next surviving representation 
of the horse in Chinese sculpture that 
has conic to my knowledge is that to lie found in a series of 
mtist interesting reliefs from certain tombs in the province of 
Shan^tting, in northeastern China, The^e date from a time toward 
the close of the Han dymasty, or not far from three hundred years 
after the example just described^ These rcHcfs, which have attracted 
world wide attention of recent years, tell us much that we should not 
otheranse know rt‘g?irding the life of that distant time. In many cases 
tlicy represent weUkncm-n ineidenisof peace and war which we are able 
to identify fn>rn literary sfjurcos. It was the custom at tliat period 
to decorate the walls of palaces and temples, and dovtbUcss, too, the 
mansions of the well to do. with prdntings oE varioU'; subjects, and 
il is most probable that the intention in executing these reliefs was 
to make the mortuary chamber look as homelike as possible to the 
spirit of the departed. 

h is nat^ceal■^]e that the horse plays a conspicuous part in these 
reliefs both as a draught and ns a riding iinbnal. There are gay pro^ 
cessions of chariots, each usually shaded by a large umbrella and 
containing dignitaries in their long robes. Tlierc are battle scenes, 
where groups of rfiountcil men contend with bow and lance* There 
are scenes, too, where armed men ;-ittack precessions of chariou. 
Nowhere* however, is there any hint that the chariot w'as Lhen used 
as a regular engine of war. Its day had passerl. In its place is 
shown the mounted warrior, careering at full gallop over the stricken 
field and battling in just the that we should expect from a 
perusal of the written records of the titne* 

Not the least striking thing ab^mt these reliefs is the success 
wiih w'hich the action of the horses is ret>resented. Wliether the 
pace be a walk, or a trot, or a headlong gallop^ the artist has been 
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most successful in pTirjducing the irnpression which he UTshecl to 
gix-e, Here» again, there is iiothii^ primitive or experimental about 
the work. U indicates dearly a long predous apprenticeship which 
had developed into a full mastery of style^ 

The Flyino Gai.lop. 

In connection with the manner of representing the horses in 
these reliefs a most interesting suggestion htis l.'ieen made regarding 
the source of part» at least, of the itispirarion which had afftjeted the 
development of Chinese art. The p^iint, which was raised by an 
eminent Frencli archeologist a number of years ago, to do vvilh 
the manner of representation of the gallop. 

We are familiar, tlirtJugh the English sporting prints which 
began to come into vogue a little over a century ago, witli the manner 
of iodicating the gHllop by showing the horse, with legs extended 
to the utmost, before and lieliind, ventre ^ terre,'* as the French 
picturestiucly put it, apparently skimming through the air as if 
shot from a bow. ITiai this attitude is only an artistic eonvenrion 
neefl, in these days of instantaneous photography, scarcely be sidd. 
The sole circuinstance imder which a horse thus extends himself, 
even for the fraction of a second* is w^hen in the act of clearing an 
obstacle. Morwver, the origin of this convention is not in any 
sense due to the impression left upon the retina the <jbserVTrr. 
else a galloping horse would ajwat'^ and ever^’where have bean 
represented thus* which is far frrjm l>eing the case. With only 
trihing exceptions, susceptible of another explanation, no galloping 
horse is thus represented on the monuments of Assyria or of Eg>’pt 
or of classic Greece. In these lanris the accepted conventional 
way of indicating the gallop was to represent the horse with his hind 
feet on the grtmnd^-somethnes, it is true, uith Ijarely rlie points of 
the hoofs touching—and with the forelegs miserl and extended, 
an attitude which will at once recnil itself to all who have seen 
examples of the art of those countries* 

There w^as. however, in the ancient w'orld one culture area in 
which the representations of lx>lh anunals and men in motion wore 
executetl with a vigor and a force unknown elsewhere:* ITiis wos 
in the art w-hich we used to call Mycenean, but which now^ since 
the great discoveries in Crete of the past tw(? decades, is more gen- 
cTEdly known as the Minoan or Aegean, Here animals in rapid 
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One of tihe borses of TaiiK T'aj’Tamtg. 
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motion are repilarly portrayed in 
the attitude of the “ flying gallop, 
with both pairs of legs extended 
and dear of the ground, in pre¬ 
cisely the same w^ay as that shown 
on the Han mortuary reliefs more 
than fifteen hundred years later* 


All study points to the ex¬ 
treme unlikelihood of an indepen¬ 
dent invention of this same artistic 


convention in the two countries. The problem is, then, to derive 
the one from the other. 

Naturally, one thinks of Persia, with her splendid civilization 
and her far reaching influence in the great days of her empire, as 
tlie channel of communication. Now, on the Sassanian carvings 
of Naksh-i-Rustam and Tak-i-Bostan in Persia, already mentioned, 
the artist has shown the galloping horse in predsely ibis way* 
Nothing of the sort, however, occurs in the previous art of that 
region, whether Parthian or Persian or Babylonian. The convention 
seems to have come in as an entirely new thing with the establish¬ 
ment of the Sassanian monarchy, or* in other words, about the middle 
of the third century of our era. This of course is almost a century 
later than tlie representation of tlie flying gallop on the Chinese 
reliefs, which effectually disposes of any theory of its derivation 
from Persia, 

What seems actually to have occurred is this. The representa¬ 
tion of a galloping animal with all four legs extended and clear of 
the ground, as if the animal were merely skimming the ground Uke 
a swallow, appears to have been developed first of all in the very 
spirited and energetic art of ancient Crete. Thence h spread, in 
preclasaical times, to the regions north of the Black Sea (where, 
later, so many Greek colonies were founded}, and eventually was 
carried, by independent routes, both to Sassanian Persia and to 
ancient China, apparently through the medium of the so-called 
Sty’thian culture which overspread so much of eastern Europe and 
central Asia in early days and which in many ways acted as a sort 
of connecting link between east and west. 

The four hundred years of disunion and bloodshed and general 
misery w'hidi China ha^l to undergo after the fall of the Han dynasty 
were little conducive either to the production or to the preservation 
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of objects of art, and those which 
remain to tis from this period 
are almost wholly of Buddhistic 
origin and. exotic in inspiratioti. 
However, the native tradition as 
developed under the Han un¬ 
doubtedly survived, and when 
the country was once more 
restored to unity and strength 
by the mighty founder of the T'ang dynasty, one of the earliest 
manifestations of this new period of greatness took the 
sculpture* How T ai-tsiing won his throne has already been explamea: 
how he immortaliaeil his six horses remains to be described. 


C»nc of chr horfrjt of T^anr 

ScvFTtth Cmtury A. D. 

Fw. 


Two Famous Horses in tiie Museum* 

T'ang sculpture has l>een known heretofore aln^ost entirely 
through its Buddliistic phases. These, as has already been pointed 
out, owe their ultimate inspiration to India, and hence have left us 
almost wholly in the dark regarding the development which was 
taking place in C hina along native lines. Recently, howev'cr* there 
ha^’C come to the University Museum two reliefs representing 
chargers of the famous founder of the T'ang dynasty, which not 
only possess the very highest intrinsic excellence both in spirit and 
in execution, but are of an importance w'hich can not he exaggerated 
for the revelation which they imparl regarding the high state of 
de\'^elopment of non-Buddhistic sctilpture during that wonderful epoch* 

The tmstom of erecting great mounds of earth over the graves 
of the illustrious dead is part of that common heritage, dating back 
at least as far as the latter part of the Stone Age, which the ancient 
Chinese shared w^ith so nutny other races, in Europe as well as in 
Asia, Through chmasly after d\Ttasty, from ages long antecedent 
to the dawn of history, the Clu'nese rulers were buried under great 
tumuli, w’hich, mth the porsistenoe of earthworks everywhere, 
still rear themsehiis above the soil in vast numbers, particularly 
in regions like those of the river Wei in Shen-si, or the Lo, in Ho-nan, 
where the power and culture and w'ealth of the Chinese people 
have been so often focuseti since prehistoric times. And when the 
mighty emperor T'ai-tsung, after one of the greatest reigns in 
bistoiy, passed away in the year 649, at the comparatively early 
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age of fifty-two, he, too, w^as buried beneath a huge tumulus ’which 
stil] stands, not far from Li-ts"uan Hsien, to the north’west of the 
provincial capital, Si-an Fu. 

We are told that Cato, after the termination of his campaigns in 
Spain, remorselessly sold off his faithful old warhorse to the knackers, 
in order to set an example of sturdy Roman thrift and economy. 
Not so, ho’wever, with the horses that carried T*ang T'ai-tsung 
through his numerous battles. In life they were cheri^ed and 
caressed and carefully tended, and in death their portraits adorned 
their master's tomb. Two of tliese sculpturetl portraits, now- in the 
University Museum, have caused me to gather and write down the 
historical matter contained in this paper. 

Perhaps no horses ever existed w'hich have become so famous. 
Few there are among the hundreds of millions of people inhabiting 
the regions of eastern Asia, who have not heard of their marvelous 
swiftness and endurance and courage and of the very real part which 
they played in the making of the history of their time. In the 
course of ages there has clustered around th^n a great body of 
legend and story and song, and they have afforfled tlie theme for 
many a great sculptor and painter ’whose works have been the 
delight and inspiration of not less than a full Fourth part of the entire 
human race. 

Like many another monarch, T'ang T'ai-tsung Iwlieved that 
the best ’W'ay of assuring himself an adequate sepulchre, constructed 
and decorated in accsordance with his own wisltes and ideas, w^as to 
have the work carried out in his own lifetime. The task was com¬ 
pleted in the 644, just five years before his deatli, and it was 
only natural that the decorations on the w'^alls of the mortuary 
chamber in front of the great mound should l>e commemorative of 
the victorious campaigns which he h-ad fought, and of the territories 
which he had added to his empire. Among these decorations were 
statues of the various kings and Tartar khans and other dueftains 
whose lands he had annexed. In addition there were the reliefs of 
the famous six horses. 

Of the artist who wrought these masterpieces, we know prac¬ 
tically nothing beyond bis name, Yu King-shu, That he was one 
of the greatest artists of his time, we might safely assume through 
the fact of Ills ha\dng been chosen to execute the carvings destined 
to grace the tomb of the emperor. The sculptures themselves pro¬ 
claim him one of the greatest artists of any age nr nation. 
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Each of the horses is represented upon a separate slab measuring 
approximately six feet in height by seven in brearlth^ and over a 
foot in thickness. As they were originally set up, around the 
interior walls of the morttiary chamber, each stood upon a pedestal 
bearing an appropriate inscription composed by the emperor himself 
and w'rittcn by a famous calligrapher. These pedestals are said to 
have been lost, but it is well within the bounds of pa^ibility that 
they may yet be found when proper excavations are undertaken. 
The wonder is, rather, that the horses themseUT^s, exposed as they 
have been for nearly thirteen hundred years to the action of severe 
winter frosts, the iconoclasm of Mohammetlan rebels, and the 
destructive caprices of an ignorant and auperstitious peasantry, 
should have survived at alb And as it is, their battered condition 
speaks eloquently of the vicissitudes which thej^ have undergone. 

WTien the great French scholar, Cbavannes, whose recent death 
was such a loss to the progress of Chinese stutlies, visited and pho* 
tographed these reliefs a few yeans ago, they were still to be found 
near the tomb of T’ang T'ai-tsung, and they had already sustained 
ilie injuries which they now display. Fortunately for the world, 
however, proper care and attention were soon to be bestowed upon 
them, \VTicn I visited the city of Si-an Pu on behalf of the University 
Museum, in the autumn of L917, t was told that some years before, 
one of the military governors of the pn:i\dnce, r<;aiiziiig the import 
tance of these works, carried a'way the two best with him to Peking 
at the expiration of his term of office. It is these which * as already 
stated, made their way eventually to this country and which may 
now Ix: seen in the Oriental Section of the University Museum, 
Awakened at last to a somewhat belated sense of the merits of these 
relics of a wonderful past, U^e authorities had the remaining four 
brcnight to Shan Fu and set up in the newly established provincial 
museum, where, on the occasion oi my visit, tlie curator, a fine 
itqje of the Chinese scholar and gentleman, gave me every facility 
for making studies anti photi:)graphs of them. 

It was the great emperor’s design, w-hen he had these master¬ 
pieces executed, not merely to prtserve to posterity the likenesses 
of his Ixloved chargenSi but also to commemorate their names, their 
color, the battles in which they carried him, and the wounds which 
they incurred in his service. Not only was this information recorded, 
along witli tnudatoiy- verses, in the inscriptions which grac^ the 
original pedestals, but each of the horses is shown pierced with 
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arrows, according with the nuTnI:»er and location of the wounds 
which it received in the different biittles in which it participated. 
Sonie of the horses are shown in the attitude called the *'flying 
gallop," already discussed, and which is imdoubtetlly a direct 
inheritance from the art of the Han dr-nasty* w-ith its apparently 
Scythian connections; others are w-alkingn or stcmding; in one case 
alone is shown a groom, clad in Tartar costume, and engaged in 
extracting an arrow from the breast of his charge. This, which 
on the whole is probably the finest of the series, is one of those now 
to be seen at the Univensity Museum, 

The huge slab on which the scene is portrayed has it^ edges 
beveled all around, both back and fmnt, and wjis ornamented 
around its borders with a tasteful arabesque and floral design, 
remains of which are still to be seen well down in the lower left 
hand portion. In the upper left hand corner is a rectangular smooth 
surface which also occurs in the others of the series, and which 
apparently was intended to bear an inscription; but this seems never 
to have been chiseled upon it, for no trace of it discloses itself, either 
in the two now in the University Museum or in those still remaining 
in China. 

The carving itsself is executed in v^xy high relief, against a 
deeply recessed and perfectly plain background surrounded by a 
raised border. Like Ute Greeks at their best, the great Chinese 
artists, whatever their medium of eKpression, have perfectly under¬ 
stood the effectiveness of plain surfaces as means of emphasis and 
contrast. There is nothing here to distract the attention of the 
obser\^er from the central scene itself—-the noble steed and the 
no less lifelike and splendidly executed fig^ure of his groom. The 
very attitude of the horae implies couna^ and spirit; he seems 
almost in the very act of walking ciilmly up to have plucked out the 
arrow which has pierced him. VVe know that the scene is no fancy 
of the artist, but that it commemorates a liistorical incident, and 
it is this which so greatly enhances the interest with which ive look 
upon it. The Greek sculptors idealized their horses, as they ilid 
their men an<l women; bxit here we have what seems a genuine 
portrait of a very' real horse—one of the noblest of his kind, it Is 
true, but still one of earthly breed, even though no rloubt bearing 
in his veins the hlooti of the famous "heavenly" steeds brought so 
long before from distant Fergliana. The fine head, the strong 
neck, the flowing lines of the muscles, like springs of steel under 
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velvet, the shapely legs imd delicate hoofs and the sturdy, well 
Tounded barrel are those of an animal such as we should expect a 
daring soldier and keen horseman like T’ang ^’''ai“tsung to choose 
for his own, 

Tlie housings are indicated with rare sldlh in addition to 
iheir artistic interest are of value for the light which they throw 
upon the way in which the chargers of that day w’ere saddled and 
bridled. In many ways the style has altered surprisingly little in 
the thirteen hundred years that have gone by since these famous 
steeds ivere coursing the battlcheld. The mane is hogged and 
knotted and the tail carefully tied up in precisely the fashion w’hich 
Chinese grooms follow to this day. The headstall and short high 
saddle and saddle doth niight be seen anywhere on the horses of 
the Tvell to do in the northern China of the present. This style of 
saddle, with its extremdy short stirrups^ the Chinese apparently 
hoiTowfCil from the Tartars in very early times, and it is still char¬ 
acteristic. It was onoe my fortune to perform a journey' of some 
length in western China upon such a saddle, and my respect for the 
horsemanship of the Chinese w-arricfTS and their Hunnlsh foes ivas 
vastly enhanced thereby, U must surely have been only the most 
consummate skill thfit enabled them, thus precariously seated, to 
gallop and charge and w'heel and perform the various evolutions 
characteristic of the desperate cavalry fights u'hidi we know went 
on for so many centuries. It has been only by rare exception that 
any of the peoples of eastern Asia have ridden whth long stirrups, 
so much 50 , in fact, that Marco Polo mentions as one of the most 
noticeable traits of a certain people that '*they ride long, as the 
Franks [i, e.. Europeans! do. " 

'Fhe figure of the groom, who stands confronting the horse, 
in the act of drawing out an arrow from its breast, is no less ably 
drawm. The f)Ose, with the left hand firmly pressed against the 
horse's Ixxly and the left foot advitneed, to pro\dde a fulcrum while 
he tugs at the arrorv, is very efTocii\'e, By his costume he appears 
to be a Tart^ir—perhaps, as often happened, a Tartar captive who 
had assumed charge of his inrperial master’s steeds^ He wears a 
long coat with high colkir and with the skirts tucked back through 
the belt, so as to expose a sort of pleated kilt beneath^—possibly 
intended to represent a sort of long mail shirt, something like those 
worn ages afterward by the crusading knights in the Holy Land, 
in the days before plate armor came into vogue. The lofty cap and 
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the fuU beard might be duplicated almost anywhere in Central Asia 
today» The fact tliat the man is armed with bow and quiver and 
sword seems to indicate that the episode takes place on the actual 
field of battle. Perhaps the most characteristic thing of all is the 
hy brush, exactly like those universally carried by riders in China 
today for the purpose of bmshing off the flies which are tlie torment 
of horses there as elsewhere. Nothing could more surely than the 
introduction of this homely s\Tubol lend vensunilitude and reality 
to the work. It is one of those little touches that betoken the hand 
of genius. 

The colors that were originally applied to the stone are all 
gone, but from literary sources we know that the horse represented 
upon this monument was *'of the color of the red wild goose* "or, as 
we should say* less poetically, it was a chestnut bay^ that its name 
was Autumn Dew;" and that the emperor, while still only prince, 
and engaged in those campaigns which confirmed his father upon 
the throne, rode it to the capture of the eastern capital, Tung-tu* 
in the year 62 U 

Turning now^ to the companion piece* exhibited at the right of 
the archway, we find again a mastcrj^iece of the Jiighest order not 
less worthy of the man to whom these sculptures are due. The 
figure of the horse is perhaps even finer than that just described. 
Of the same type and accoutered after the same fashion* tile splendid 
animal is shov^m in motion, walking briskly forward with rare spirit 
and animation* \rith the near fore and off hind feet raised and tlie 
shapely head carried high* in spite of the grievous wounds betokened 
by three arrows sticking in his back beliind the saddle, and one in his 
breast. In the upper Icfthand comer of the slab is a rectangular sur¬ 
face sudi as occurs in the entire series, and* as in the case of the others, 
barren of whatever inscription it may have been intended to bear, 

Alexander, daring rider that he was* had but one Bucephalus, 
T'ai'tsung, more fortunate and equally at home on the back of a 
horse, had si.x; and, better still, lie possessed in the person of 
Yu King“Shu a man who was evidently not only a sculptor of the 
very highest rank* but a thorough sportsman* keenly alive to the 
fine points of a horse and finding his greatest pleasure in immortalia^ 
ing tlietn in stone. That the great Chinese animal painters—and the 
WTirld has produced none greater—should have excelled in the pt^r^ 
trayal of the horse is not strange: for the rhythmic sweep and 
flow of tlie bni-sh over the silk seems to lend itself naturally to the 
development of such a theme. But that an equal or even higher 
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degree of success should ha.ve been achieved in so refractory a 
medium as stone can only inspire in us feelings of wonder. It 
postulates not merely the fullest mastery both of style and of tech¬ 
nique, but also a genuine love of fine horseflesh and an enthusiasm 
for its interpretation in terms susceptible of a universal compre¬ 
hension and sympathy, such as have perhaps never appejired in 
such happy combination either before or since, in any land. 
Whether Yu King-shu in\'ioked the muse's aid before undertaking 
these works, the records do not reveal; but that he was inspired in 
the highest sense may not be gainsaid. 

One of the truest and most certain tests by which we may 
measure the merit of a work of art is that it shall stir us more and 
more deeply, the hmger we study it* This is particularly true of 
the great masterpieces of Chinese art; for the fundamental pur¬ 
pose adhered to in these'has alwaj's been tlrat tlie appeal shaii be 
not to the observer's sense, but to his sciul. Tlie artist has aimed 
primarily not to pcjjlray but to suggest. It has been for this reason, 
more than any other, that Chinese art has remained little understood 
among the peoples of the Western World until a comparatively 
recent date. It has not been that we Occidentals have lacked 
appreciation of the powers of suggestion; for this quality has 
inhered in the work of more than one of our greatest artists, and, 
perhaps even more, of some of our best Im&i poets. It has been 
because we lacked that historical and cultural background which 
is the common and accepted heritage of every educated Chinese 
and which has enabled the latter to see so much that was hidden to 
us. The tangible, material creation of the artist has of course always 
been patent to all who had e^^es to see, irrespective of race or age 
or environment. If we have not always been as appreciative of 
the productions of the artists of the Land of Flowers as we are fast 
coming to be. it is simply because all that wonderful intangible, 
immaterial, spiritual world of which Uie work itself is but the symbol 
and token, has been to us an undiscovered country. It has been for 
this reason that I have endeavored to give in this paper not merely 
a description or art appreciation of the two reliefs which have been 
its occasion and inspiration, but also some idea of what the horse 
has meant to the Chinese pecjple in the various epochs of their 
history', and some notion, too, of the qualities of that wonderful 
era of the T ang, to which there is scarcely a single field of human 
endeavor an>Wi'here in the world that is not in one way or another 
indebted. q 
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T he Museum has recently received from Mr. Burkitt a myth 
of the Kekchi Indians written down in the Indian language 
under hU personal supervision and afterwards translated by 
him with a set of notes to explain and elucidate the text. Mr. 
Burkitt*s intimate knowledge of the Kekchi language and his 
familiarity with the mental habits of the Indians makes bis text a 
valuable contribution not only to the linguisTics of Central America 
but to native American folk lore and mythology as well. The text 
is accompanied by a preface and the whole document will be pub' 
lished in a separate monograph in the scientific series of the Museum. 
Meanw'hile as the matter is one that will not fail to interest readers 
of the Journal, the translation is printed here together with a part 
of the preface find such notes as are essential to an understanding 
of the text. 

The printing follows exactly Mr. Burkitt^s copy, We adhere 
to his spelling and manner of writing English in order to preserve 
the luiique character of the document. 

a B, G, 
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THE HILS AND THE CORN 


A LEGEND OV THE KeKCHI INDIANS: 

The Indian prinxtp.\ly by the late 
T lBUliTIL:S KaAl 
OV KOB<iN 

Guatemala 

Transjjvted by R, B* for the 
UN ivFRaiTY Museum 
\9\8 

Preface. 

you try to gret hold ov a fairy tale in Indian, you find 
two principal difficulties. One ov them iz to get an Indian who 
can tel fairy tales; and the other 15 ! to get the tale down on paper.— 
Many Indians, In my experience cant tei fairy tales. They dont 
know them; or if they do, they dont remember them. Most Indians 
hav heard fairy tales. They hav heard this or that tale—told by 
an old man at a feast* or sitting round the fire. And they remember 
something about it* perhaps: and they know it again when they 
hear it- But when you ask them to tel it, they ar very likely to be 
fioord. That iz one difficulty^ 

And then comes the other, which iz more troublesome* When 
you do find a man who can tel a tale* you stil cant get the tale down 
on paper* You cant get it down a^ the man speaks- You couldnt 
get it down in English, ait a man spoke—without short hand: much 
less in Indian. Ov course you might remember some ov the mans 
expressions; and in the end no dout you could put something together 
that would be intelligible Indian: and might, in fact, be very good 
Indian:—but it w'ould be your Indian, It might be good as the 
real tiling. It might be az good az Indians Indian, But it could not 
profess to be any thing but your Indian. You might az wel, I 
should supoze. rite the thing in English at once. 

The Indian ov this little tale iz the real thing. The difficulties 
about getting Indians Indian waz got over* by having the tale ritten 
by Indians themselves* 
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Ther ar not many* but iher ar Indians. Here and there—mostly 
about the towns ov Koban and Karchd—who can read and rite, 
in some fashion, in their own langv^a£^- The riling thay can do, 
az you may supoze, h not apt to be any thing real 6nc. The men 
ar more used to grasping; a bush nife than a pen. And besides, 
even to Indians themselves, riling in Indian us not such plain sailing 
az you might tbinlv. The men hav leamd reading and riting, not 
in conexion with Indian, but az something that belongs to Spanish, 



.Mr, Rohert RurkUl. 
Ft«. 04. 


In riling Indian, they hav no models. Each man spels, and divide 
hi?, words, or Joins them together, acording to hi? own norions. 
Each man iz hiz own scool master. An Indian riting Indian iz 
exploring hiz own language. 

However, it i? hiz own language. And I thought that if any 
thing worth looking at, in Indian, waz to be got at all, it would 
hav to be through some ov thoze men. I made the e.\perimeat. 
It happend that two ov the men tliat I got hold ov, one ov them a 
Kobin man. and the other a Karchd man, each knew something 
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ov this tale—it waz a tale I had heard something ov before—and I 
got each man to rite out for me what he new* 

The two ritings when they were done, ov course wer not alike. 
And it turned out that the one ov the two men, the Kob^n man, 
not only rote much better than the other, but new more ov the story. 
At the same time that other man* who new less ov the stor>', neiv 
an interesting part ov it that llie Kohan man diclnt know * VVhat 
I did then*—I had the Koh:in man read the other mans stor3^ and 
incorporate the other mans story with hiz own. Some paragrafs 
ov hiz ov\Ti wer dropl, and new paragrafs wer added. At the same 
time the language ov the tale, throughout* waz closely revised- 

Finally* az a check cm slips ov the pen, or any other small 
faulta, I had the revized tale riiten out afresh by a third man, who 
new nothing about the tale, hut who had leamd reading and riLtng 
in my alfabet. The man found nothing ov the nature ov a mistake* 
whether in words or in pTOHuncuation: but he made some slight 
improvements ov fraze. 

The rezult ov the process iz the tale as it now stands. You 
will find plenty ktv faults ov' composition in the tale. The telling 
iz uneven. Some points ar brtmght plainly before you, and others 
seem to be unduly slighted. You ar struck by abrupt transitions. 
Possibly ther ar points left out. And so on. But on the whole 
considering the riters, I think the tale iz not a bad job. 

The Kob^n man, who flid %Trtualy all the riting ov the tale* 
waz a certain Tiburtius Kail, He waz much the most competent 
man that could be found: and he iz now, I am sorry to say* dead. 

I am able to prezent you wiih hiz picture, llie man waz a 
pure Indian, w^th features az you can see, ov that somewhat Jewish 
cast, which is not altogether uncommon among theze Indians. Hiz 
hair waz still black* but he waz now a man ov over sixty. For a 
long time past, he had been one ov the chief men. in fact waz the 
chief man—the father ov the cowm* az they siiy --iimong Kobin 
Indians. He waz a man ov sharp wits—too sharp, his enemies said: 
and he waz that mra nvis in terris, an Indian with what you might 
call a literary turn* Not only could he read and rite az wcl uz anv 
body* but he made a hobby ov reading and riling in Indian. He 
had invented an alfabet for Indian. He rote* in the form of a speech, 
a life ov Saint Dominic, in Indian—Samt Drj^ninic is the patn?n ov 
Koban: and a life of Saint John Baptist, the patron ov^ an other 
Kekchi town: and other pieces. 
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This fair>^ tale that 1 am sending you way. not the only thing 
ov the kind, tlial he waz to hav done for me: l>nt it waa the only 
one thai he finisht. He had a stroke ov paky at the l>e^nmng ov 
the year, anti he died in July—This little picture a yievt’ at the 
loot ov the C^ilvary hil in the tenvn ov Kob^n, The hil (which u 
to the right) ia where 1'ilmrtius buried. 

Tiburtius bdongd not to this present day ov progress m it is 
cahd) in Cuatemala, but to a day a little l>efore It: when the cfmntry 
waz stil out o\' the world: when the land u^wners wer not yet planters: 
when the laljonr agent waaj stil below' the horiKoni when the Indians 
life waa not vet matk a burden to him: anti Indian customs, and 
Indian leamitg—^uch az it waz—stil flouHsht under the shadow 
ov the church r That day is gon, Whatever the pmzent day may 
produce, h wdl probably noi prrxkice an ether TiburtiuK Kail. 

To Cf?nie back to the faiiy tale — or to the tale: as ther ar no 
precise fames in it—the tale is entitled by Tihurtius, a Tiling that 
happeneil in ancient IvmeSv thnmgh the stealing ov Shukan^ps 
dauter: but I snpoze it might a2 wel l>c entitled The Hils and the 
Com. The main buzincss civ die tale \z that com iz hidden and 

recovered. The persons ar hils and animals. 

Quart (fopuU snut Thoze who make a science 

ov fairv tales, wil t>e able T snpoze at once, to declare iKe interpreta^ 
tinn ov ihe tale, and to indentify the tale w4th any one i>r a dozen 
oihers. For my owm part. I find the talc dul And I supoze that 
the chief intrest ov^ the tale would lie, noi in ihe tale itscilf, but in 
the fact ov its being presented in authentic Intiian. The tale would 
he interesting, I should supoze. not mucli to thoze 'who hir an^y 
rcjizon wer intrested in fairy' tales, az to thnze who w'cr intmsted in 
the Mava languages. 

And that ks why it \z that 1 have made the tntnslntion the 
sort ov translation that it iz. Ycm vvil see at <mce that it iz not a 
free translation. It iz a translation meant to Imj ov use. especially, 
to readers w'ho wish to follow* tlie Indian. It iz meant to be az 
nearly az [iti^ible, a translation ov thai slavish kind that school 
t>ovs call B key, — I say az nearly az p<ii:sible: l>eoauz any thing like 
a word fc«- w<irrl translation, from a Maya language into English, 
iz not az a mk possible, 'I'lie tw<v Languages ar differently put 
together, they step wiih such unequal steps, that any intelhpble 
translation from ■ me to the other iz U>und to 1.^ a translation. 
But ther ar degrees ov looseness: and 1 liav taken pains to make 
the looseness a minimtim. K- 


THINGS THAT HAPPENED IN ANCIENT TIMES THROUGH 
THE STEALING OV SHUKANEPS* * DAUTER. 


Shukan6p hav’ing rizen very early, saw that his <laut<rr waz 
not in her sleeping place. He askt hiz serx'ants whether they had 
seen her since her waking. The ser\^ants said that they had not. 
They made a complete search for her evTy where, and not a bit 
did they find her. She waz no more there. 

Exceedingly angry at the loss ov hiz dauter, Shukan6p sent to 
call the worthy cemn^ors. ov whom theze ar the names: mount 
Pansuh, mount Kekgwdh, mount Master* Puklum, mount Chitsuhdy, 
mount Chich6n. mount Master Flint.* 

And the counselors at once came. Shukanep went out to 
receiv them, with Hiz heart upset, and aflicted in mind. He informed 
them that hiz cherisht dauter had disapeard. without hiz having a 
notion where she had gon. .\nd that iz the reazon that I liav sent 
and calld you, he sa\'s, so that you may say w^hat I ought to do. ^ 
Anser waz made by Master Puklum, an old hil, wily; sick, 
dropsical, an old man, hiz back bent with age: one that w.iz wize 
from hiz birth. 

He said to Shukan^: Comand to hav loost and led out two 
ov the fine dogs that you hav. Say to them that they ar to go to 
the place ov the neibour, w’ho iz between the sun and the w’ind.* 

If the dogs come back, your dauter iz not there: 

If the dogs do not come, it iz a sign that there >*our dauter iz. 
Shukanep advized again a secend time with the other hils. 

* Shiikxn^ U A oonujikiouii mountain to the south fast ov Kobon. It tt the !iigbr*t port 
ov ti* nmi:e ov tnountoina that oeparntes KohOn country' from tbr basin ov ibe IVtlcchll:, and 
i 2 the highest roountain ov the npj»cr Verapd* All the mtsmtain* in tbr story, cxtefit one, 
belong to the ishiikjuw>|i range. 

* Muter, niOA. I ay Mutt?,only to avoid saying Mistrr. Moa (which cannot be oconiUd? 
onsera usualy, exattly to our Mistrr, and liar no other meaning m the langoop-. The title « 
ofen given to hili. 

»FUnt, TdAk: the only one of thc*e names that ho* a c^r rocamng. home ov the other 
nanitsS smirst mcanlngv For inslanc* Puakltlm migtit be fancied to mr«n Earth cmash^. FuAk 
means to Smuh, in KekiJil; and in aome Maya languages (though not tn any neihourtng May'a 

languages^ him means Earth. it., 

•between the sun and the wind, Tiburtins conld not explain this. He told th e tal e at 
it wot U>h! to luflL Most likely what ihr Mcprewdon tignilks it some fioint ov the composs. 
hrtwvm the rising sun. and a wiml blowing probably from the south The neiboor ae you see 
Uurr, it another hil, perhaps about uiutli «ail ov Shukanctt> 
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Theze others unanimously aproved the thing that Master Puklum 
said. Acordmgly Shukantp calld hi 2 two dogs (not mere dogs, 
one waz a puma, and the other a leopard), and seat them to do az 
the dropsical old man previously said. 

When theze dogs got to the hil they wer sent to, they did not 
start back til the second day. .?\nd on the secomi day, before Shuka- 
n^p had rizen from hiz bed^ the dogs wer already waiting for him, 

Shukanfip roze, and cat Id hiz two dogs, to ask what they had 
seen and where they had been Tlie dogs said to him: Your da titer 
Basket grass^ we hav found sitting on the nees ov the hil. Thom 
brorjm." We did not come at once, becanz the hole day w'e wer 
tied up by Thom broom, and he did not let us loose til during the 
night; being afraid of your knowing where your dauter waz. 

Shukan^p >vhen he fully understood how tins waz, what tiid 
he do but send and gather together the hole ov hiz goods. He calkl 
*' e sizzor tail * * he calld the hawk: Go to the hil Sakl6ch.* he says. 
Say to him, that I beg ov him, that he would receiv and put by, 
in one ov liiz stony repozitories, the hole ov my goods; the first 
and foremost being the com seed. 

All my creatures,^ he s^tys, fiying animaly and thoz with four 
feet, which feed on that com, Jet them be there loose at SaMech*s, 
for the magnification ov iiiz forest places, til such time az 1 send 
again and get them. 

The haiivk w'ent, along with the sizzor tail, to tel their message. 
Snklech ansenl favourably. Wlicreupon Shukan^p gatherd all 
hiz animals, so that between them ah tliey should take to Sakltkh’s 
the five kinds'* ov com seed.’ 'fhey went, Lhoze many animals, they 
carried the five kinds ov com seed, and Sakl^ch stored it. 


* naakel Sm|,iMnL: tlte amr^e ov u tiil The Ka/tM Jortti ov Lhe wnTti It iiij.ilriiiL 

’nioni hTOcuij, Alin mest ari ottsfr htl, the ItH thp dcjEs were tcivi to, ilie iieilioiir iMiumn 

the ami the Kini!. I ij tm'l knuw the tli»rn Lmom, frgm the Ml ^ DllllJ'. hut 
\r. j tough wwf! iu».l fnr Iirooms 

* sVJfor tall, Eulainjd^, a hinJ like ecn gul. it odme* nbout Lbc oij the muxoti 

* SUt tkli it Ute oac hll that does not bclortif U> the Shukan^ Tn Atnul of Iteiuiz i»uEh 

C^L from KoliMt, SdlcIV^h ut about north W'm.: ami far out ov sight, Sahl^dni ahout tno dayi 
Tiorth OY Cthoma, on the wiry to the «iiJt The jumie SakUdi. like SImkaMlp, ha£ rvo 

muinutg in Ki'lcchf, 

* cTCnliirta, atvi]: imEmalft Crept ljy man! pij^ lurkvyji. anJ an on. Hie tvild atiimalii bcTonjt 
to the huu^ hotl ov the hU he eo sjKnSta ov them. 

* thf fi™ Liiwla, 1i ftwlb pa4y I «lQnE JenTH- how rnimy kinrit ov enm ther may be. 
iT]pon. almOft ha/ its own himL Ent In the no iHTtkuhir kim.1 nr thought ov. Thv ftve 
if merely a reiire^umtativ mimbcr. 

^ com seed, jcuoa htim: or Sfcd com: liLeraly, Mother ov oo«i. 




The Cetnctcry at the Foot of Crntrary Hill m Kobqo in C^ualenl^liX. 
where Tiburtiits K&ii! 13 tntricd. 
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Sakl6ch who waz the first suitor* * for Basket grass, dauter ov the 
great Shukandp willingly complied with what w’az askt ov him. 
But he did not know that Basket grass waz stolen by the circum- 
venter Thom broom. 

Shukan6p having become tired ov waiting for hiz dauter, who 
did not come near him, sent hiz younger brother, little Shukan^p, 
to get her. But Thom broom waz imwilling to giv her. Little 
Shukan^ seeing the pride ov Thom broom, set liiz fierce dogs on 
him. The dogs obeyd, they bit lliom broom all over: but neither 
for that did he let out Shukan^s dauter. Little Shukanep returad, 
and told hiz elder brother. 

Shukanej) on hearing this, w*az exceedingly angerd. He 
comanded Mother Abads,* a neibour ov Thom brooms, whether 
by ci\'il means, or by uncivil means, to go and get out hiz 
dauter. 

And this wnze old wcTman, the wife ov Master Puklum, made 

her self ready, and threw her self with a rush on Thom broom. 

And Thom broom at once surenderd. Nothing else waz he able 
to say, excepting to beg ov the old w^oraan that she her self would 
bring them in before the great hil Shukan6p. 

So the cle\*er old w'oman did. And Shukaneps heart waz set 
at rest when he saw’ that hiz lost dauter came near to him. He 
forgave Thom broom who stole her. He recognized him az a good 
son in law. 

After that, SlnikJtnep calld iigain the sizzor tail and the hawk. 

My anger against Thom broom iz past, he says. Go to the hil 

Sakl^ch. Say to him, that by means of thoze same Ijeasts ov mine, 
let him return the various looking sorts ov com that wer given into 
hiz keeping. 

The hawk and the sizzor tail w’eni and did their errand. But 
the hil SakU<di w’az confounded and said: What haz happend, that 
he says. My anger iz slackend against 'Fhora broom. 

The haw’k and the sizzor tail anserd: Sir, what haz happend, 
Basket grass waz stolen, and since that haz married the hil Thom 
broom: and they are living with Master Shukanep. 

* tuitor. aj Atsulm: Axkcr, .ViJcuik for a cir) hac iti fomiahties. ami iz utualy a (irotractrd 
affair, not cotuluctcd by the witor himarlf HiU further apart than Sakl^ch and Basket gras* 
may ytt be hozlMnd and wife. In the upper Veraptb, near Kaabdn, tber iz a mountain Itsslm, 
which iz wife to 5ievcn aa\ a mountain away on thr I^'ific nde ov the country'. .Mother hzom, 
02 they call lier, used to eat (Roplc: and ztopt eatinit them whm her diztant huzband tcoldcxl her. 

* Mother Aliads, xa.\io AhoAu; an other hil ov the Shukan^ range. Abaib iz the name 
ov a useful limber trte. 
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Oi how can it be that Thom broom haz married my dear^ 
Basket grass? How haa Shukan^p practist this deceit on me, and 
mean while I the first asker for hiz dauter? 01 insufferable actl 
Nothing else dries it need, hut only a revenge. 

Say to Shukan{‘p that it h very much better to die cut in pieces, 



A Vl>£W ot) ttt? Rooit la Kt]ban. 


than to deliver up vvhat he put into my keeping. The com that 
he put into niy keeping, I will liide for ever. Alt hiz animals. let 
them die ov rage and famin. Never again shal he see with hiz eyes 
a single grain ov the corn. 

■ ilmt, rntnn'. frum m, tt> Luv^l TNc sotmilfl n Utilf OLnil au. InilMn, In 

tbt dmiinRttiin.’«, vti?uH banny me it:! tnJt >‘oti ttmii t-oirwiilcr that it iv fnit in tjy Ihtr story 
trlliT tor thf aalte av hir V.ciiTCTit. 

7M 
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The sia^or tall and the hawk came and gave theif message to 
Shukan^, And Shnkan6p sent and calld the coimselors that they 
should say what he might do. 

On that same day ther began a great famin among all the 
beasts. Already they ar distrest by hunger^ the peccJiry, the wood 
pig, the paca. and all tbcir companions: they went to look for food, 
and they did not find it. 

The only thing wa^, they met w'ith the fox. [At this point the 
narrative is concerned with the coarse manners and false character 
of the fox. The others suspect from his appearance and behaviour 
that be has been eating. They question the fox w^ho answers sar¬ 
donically. The passage is necessarily omitted from Bnrkitt's trans¬ 
lation.] 

The questioners Ijcgan to laugh. ITiey prr>pQ 2 ed among them¬ 
selves that they should secretly follow* this Uar, just to know- what 
it waz that he ate. 

And they saw' that the fox w'cnt to the hil Saklfch. to the base 
ov the cl if ivhere there waz a nest ov leaf cutter ants. And the 
ants by scores, and by four hundreds w*er coming out and going In 
at a crack in the clif. And them tliat came out, came out with 
loads of corn. They w’er taking the com to their nest. 

There the fox seated himself, beside the ants path: and began 
to snatch aw*ay the com from the carriers, that came out from the 
junction in the dif. 

There the others found him. Now w*e hav found you out, 
where it iz that you find your food, they said. They comprehended 
that nothing whatever wajt the fox eating but the com which the 
ants had gon and found, in the place w*here it was hidden by the hil 
Sakl^ch. Happy at what they had discovered, the animals w'cnt 
scampering to rei^ort it to Shukanfep. 

\\Tiat did Shukantp do, but apoint three bachelor hils, Chits^k 
waz their name, to tfjrment the hil Saklcch: the thing Iwing that he 
wisht them to rend the stone reptizitory where the com w'az shut up. 

And the first young hil came, and he flashes hia fire^ against the 
clif. He put hiz wits, he put hiz heart to it., he pul out all hiz 
strength, in order to break the rock, and not a bit could he do it. 

't)i5 Jut;, itie fire U ujilurat to him, X[Up]r’l ix the ctAi'iAtivr <n- xniri, 

Fiftj; in K»rtltii+ ximl. The Tire nainml to thr b lii^htnh^g. ’numikT nnfi nr mmlc 

mit ta wnry rmteh thiiip civ th*f hiliiL TlmnckT k tbo voiee of t f«i tiils. Umi rotiit'.ii ov Uuinijn 
•uttornj Ok Mis IE the AMi atiaiTiiiig av t he hjln- In CHI 'ilJxT vrreinn m' Hm same Lule, 

tl» cM«f jKfKjiis ov the tate or tum cM!d liila, th«y jit chJW tintudiirs, Enslrail cv thr j=i[-1t oM 
hil, ther a a (itik oM OniiuteT- bthI the llm* imirlirtrjT hit* nr tjiritr l^lwlnr thnrukriL 
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Again came the second bachelor hil: no more could he. Lastly 
came the third: and so agiiin it happened to him. Not the least 
does the clif break for them. Although it waz a shame to them, 
they rezolvd to tel Shukan^p that their strength waz not suficient. 
They related how many times they had tried, and how many arts 
they had employd. 

Shukan6p seeing that thozc that had been there wer not fit 


f\ Ruin in the AUa Vcrapoi, GttatmuUu 
Fir. 09. 

to face the hil Sakl^h, determind to send Master Puklum. He 
quickly explaind to him the nature of what he w*az to do. 

Az soon az the old man understood what waz impozed on him, 
he said: How shal it be possible that an old man like me, exceed¬ 
ingly sick az I am, dropsical, swollen in my face, swollen in my 
feet, shal possibly smite the strong hil Sakl^ch? If the three big 
youths hav not been able to do it, much less can a bent old man 
such az I. 

However, to make an end ov it, only perhaps becauz I am poor, 
I wil tr>'. If I die, why, dead I shal be. 
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Come with me, neibour Master Flint: let me borrow y<^r 
sand stone, also your fire stone, to whet my ax with and to strike 
mv fire. Beat some what loudly your great drum at my going out; 
so likew'ize do it again at the time ov my coming in^ 

Come here, you my wc^od pecker. Go and perch your self 
against the clif ov SaklCch. There you w4l begin to tap at the dif 



TiUurtia* Km I. 
Fio. hwl 


with our beak, until you find a part that is hollow* That ia the 
direction in w'hich the com iz hidden. When you hear that, that 
haz the hollow sound, ther you wil take your stand, til I make ready 
my fire and ray thunder. 

VThen I come* fear noUiing. Fly away head downwards. Do 
not fiy away upw'ards, becauz so I might bum you* 

The wood pecker went to the clif of Sakl^h, and did all that 
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had been told him. Haidirg at length fnund the hollow stone ov 
the clif, there he remaind: then lie opend Iiiz month and cried, 
so that the old hil might hear him. 

Master Puklum stird himself strongly. He dung himself 
forward with all hiz fury^ his thunder flashed out against the hollow 
stone where the wood pecker stood, and the stone was shrverd 
to hits. 

The stony store house being smasht, the com of many colours 
came out ov it^ like a spout ov water. Tlie com was spild on the 
ground. 

Master Pukl6m returnd, acempanied by the many anim^tls 
carTNing the com. Shukantp awaited hiK animals at the mam 
entrance that leads to hia dwelling. And that entrance place iz 
cal Id the Wild mens* cave. There the animals went in* there they 
left their loads in a magnificient rtiom* And there reniaind for 
ever the five kinds ov com. 

Master Shukani^ waz glad, and so w^er the counselors liils. 
Tl:e>^ celebrated the entry ov the com with an extremity ov loud 
nirri>lingH and thunders, ^afts ov lightning, and snake lightnings, 
that crost each other in the air* 

Before the worthy counselors withdrew, Shukaneps gave com 
^eed to all ov them: so that it being scatterd over their woodlands, 
their animals should not be left without food. 

And to the stout hearted wize old Master Puklum, he offerd 
lo giv ev'ery thing that he should \\-ish: and he put into hiz charge 
the over sight and minding ov hiz nnimals tliat had come from 
Saklfich, 

But the wood pecker, some thing happend to him. When 
Master Pukliim let loose hiz thunder, the wood pecker lost hiz head. 
In stead ov making off head downwards, az comanded to him before¬ 
hand, he made off in stead upwards. Hence he waz not able to 
save himfielf from the old mans brjlt. Tile top of hiz head waz a 
little burnt by the lighining. And so it iz that the wooti pecker 
haz ever remaind with the Lop ov hiz head red. 


t Wiltl *tuMs* AtwlKloq. Thff iyllmbki winq mrnisr JJiifi, 7 be hik* ntJ ditaj tnciiiuitf. 
I wy Wiki FPJiiit tor but llit^ wt/fil tVik! fnnii dot* nol exprtss Itic holu klta. Thr 

liol** itl« i» a cDnftiret! idc*. Tlif Cholywinlt!* wet tiit former inhaiumi^ m the counin'. Thry 
built the none nmia that the coimtTj- or sprinklfft T^rth, The Chni'lji^iwtnfc* whi*f(eii ami ilic itomL's 
came in plHcr. Tbr LThclj^Tlnla nrr At tlie timir lliey iirimngiJ'Li^ xe barrUy 

himuUt. When sihow on Intltart a cariiiaturc itcftialt, Ukrk' to ask whrtJittr it if- 

a lntmATi being or a Cholibvitik. It it sitpsicil iltat Chotewinks aontr where stfl rjiisi. They or 
at trOd people. 
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And here ends the record ov the ancient hils: Master Shukan^p, 
Pansuh. Kekgih, Master Puklum, Mother Abais, Thom broom. 
Basket grass, Master Flint, Chitsiihdy, Chichdn, Little Shukan6p, 
the first Chits^k, the second Chits^ the third Chits^k; also the 
worthy stout Sakl6ch: who was left with soreness ov heart: with 
anger against Shukan^rp, together with hiz il doing dauter. 

End. 


NOTES 


Gifts. 

Dr. Charles D. Hart, a Fiji Island kava bowl and a drinking 
cup. 

Dr. L. Webster Fox. a shrunken head from Ecuador. 

Mr. E. Marshall Scull, two Eskimo models of sailing boats. 

Mrs. Benjamin Denver Coppage, two pieces of Mexican potter>’. 

Mr. Kirkor Minassian, three leaves of Coptic writing. 

Mr. George G. Hcye, an Indian ethnological collection from 
the Northwest Coast tril)es. 

A statue of Vislinu from Southern India made in the 
eleventh century. 

Purchases. 

Three Persian rugs. 

Four pieces of Persian and Asia Minor pottery. 

One piece of Persian metal work. 

One piece of Chinese celadon. Sung DjTiasty. 

One Chinese black hawlhome porcelain vase. Kang-hsi period. 

Two pieces of Chinese porcelain, Kang-hsi period. 

A large ethnological collection from Polynesia assembled by 
the late Mr. Frederick T. Agard. 

Another ethnological collection comprising South Pacific and 
African specimens. 

A large ethnological collection from the Upper Congo region. 

An E^k-imo collection from the Lower Yukon.. 

Fourteen pieces of prehistoric gold from Panama. 

Mr. Theodoor de Booy relumed in August from his expedition 
to the Sierra de Perijd in Venezuela. In tliis successful journey 
Mr. de Booy penetrated into the Sierra de Perij6, hitherto unexplored, 
and remained for six weeks with the Macoa Indians who had not 
previously been visited or described. Among the valuable results 
of this journey are a series of ov'cr one hundred ethnological photo¬ 
graphs and an ethnological collection from the Macoa Indians as 
well as some archaK)logical finds. Since his return to America 
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Mr Boov has been in the semce of the Unitwi States Govern- 
inent. Coi^dering the objectives attained m 
ThTobjects achieved, it is remarkaide among 
fact that it occupied in all not more than three months, 

Mr W B Van VaUn, tvho has been at mirk for the Museum 

Oe^b,.. O.W .KW, » i««- 

“d.1! dteovm of 0 Imrirl EiUmo villw -taoli 1 » »« 

from the froaen tundra during the past summer. In tdl of the 

to .1,0 to of Eto, ™ tan,l. otos .ta. .hr- hod 

died in their houses and remiuned unbuneei. 

Mr Ijluis Shotridge in Southeastern Alaska, has e^ed his 

.„d ho. ioohided ti. N... s.v» .o l B„. 

whereas his ‘ , ttimw new light upon the 

social culture of the wuntry continue to thrmt nen Ugnt up 

ethnology' of that region. 

' \W Alexander Scott relate that after a 

visited the $acred cave of Amranaiii. nc *1 b 

will return to the Mnscum bringing his collections wit im . 

The work of the Eckley B. Co.e, 

been suspended for one ye^ m or^ ^ the results of 

the collections to Philade P , P * have f>ecn accumu- 

his excavaUons at M-;pWs Dendj^ and C^, 

fating at ius camp, an m ^ ,iecided to have these 

the present improved eondttion , „ tjs shipping 

valuable colledit^tis broug -tauip Mr Fisher wrill himself 

accommodations can be made available. Mr. 

return for ^ time to Amencjir 
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Mr* Ashton Sanborn, the Assistant Curator of the Egyptian 
Section, who haii been Mr, Pisher in Egj'pt* has accepted a 
Comniission m the American Reel Cross in Palestine. 

The Patty Stuart Jewett Collection^ the gift of which was 
announced in the last number of the Journal, has now l>een placed 
on exhibition. A full description of this collection will be found at 
another place in this Journal. 


The Exhibition of Mohammedan Art has been continued 
until December 31st by special arrangement with as many of the 
Exhibitors as were able to extend to the Museum tlie privilege of 
retaining their collections for the additional foLtr months. 

At the beginning of October the Museum was able to extend 
considerably its regular educational w'crk by the appointment of 
two docents to interpret and explain the artistic resources of the 
Museum to visitors who may be interested. This work is further 
facilitated l>y the establishment of on Information Bureau which is 
equipped to put all \Tsitors to the Museum in immediate touch 
Tvith all the information and guidance that they may desire con¬ 
cerning the Museum's coUections and concerning its work. 

Dn Eleanor F* Ranibo has been appointed Assistant Curator 
of the A^Iediterranean Section for one year to take the place of 
Dr. Luce during the period of his service in the Ma\’y, 

A room has been provided in the Museum for the special use 
of children. On the tables a series of stereographic views illustrating 
different countries are placed, together with stereograpliic lenses for 
the use of the children. 

The Saturday afternoon lectures was to have begun on October 
I llh but ow-ing to tire epidemic of influenza which caused all meetings 
to be closed, the opening date was p^Jstponed until Noveml^er 2d. 
The a^urse was to luive opeiiefl by a lecture by Lt* Col. Wardkw 
Milne on the Mesopcjtamion Campaign. Col. IMilne had to return 
to England iMzfore the lifting of the ban <>ii lectures and we w'cre 
therefore unable to arrange to have liim at a later date. The lectures 
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by Sir John Foster Fraser and Prof. Lewis Bayles Paton were post- ^ 
poned until Wednesday the 27lh of November and Wednesday the 
20th of November respectively. The program for the two months 
ending December 31st is as foUo^^^. 


November 2. 

November 9. 

November 16. 

November 20. 
November 23. 

November 27. 

November 30. 

December 7. 

December 14. 


Theodoor de Booy. The Finding of the Macoa 
Indixms. 

Charles Theodore Carruth. Florentine Sculp¬ 
tors: Luca della Robbia. 

Charles Theodore Ciirnith. Florentine Sculp¬ 
tors: Andrea and Giovanni della Robbia, 

Lewis Bayles Paton. The Capture of Jcrusalem. 

Alfred D. F. Hamlin. The Architecture of 
Deva.stated Flanders, 

Sir John Foster Fraser. The Checkerboard of 
Eun>pe. 

Charles Vpson Clark. Fighting above the 
Clouds. Italy's part in the War. 

Charles C. Torrey. The Glories of Moham¬ 
medan Art. 

Fn'derick Moore. Teutonizing Turkey. 


Tlie Children's Course of lectures on Wednesday afternoons for 
the pupils of the Elementary' Schools and the High Schools start on 
Dec^ber 4th and run through the season. 


Mr. William H. Hutt, Treasurer of the Museum, retired on the 
1st of July to take up the position of Deputy Governor of the Federal 
Reser\’e Bank of this District. 

Mr. C. W. Bishop having received a Commission in the Navy 
left the Museum on the 1st of October for service abroad. 

Mr. B. Franklin Pepper, for many years Secretary' and a Mem¬ 
ber of the Board of Managers of the Museum, died of wounds 
received in battle in France on September 26th. 

An important work by' Dr. William Curtis Farabee, entitled 
The Central .^rawak and consisting of a study of the tribes of 
that stock inhabiting Northern Brazil and Southern British Guiana, 
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is now in press and will shortly be issued by the University Museum. 
The .divisions of the book include the matenal culture, physical 
anthropology, and linguistics of the tribes of the Arawak stock 
visited by the expedition of the University Muscfiun to South 
America. 

The following members have been elected. 

LIFE MEMBERS 

William M. Kerr Henr>' A. I.Aughlin 

Mm. Jacqueline Harri.son Smith 

ANNUAL MEMBERS 

Charles J. Eisenlohr J. Hovv^ard Pew 

Louis H. Eisenlohr Mrs. E. S. Ncwlx)ld 

Mis Anne Hinchman ^liss Anne Thomson 

Owing to war conditions the September number^of the Journal 
was omitted and the present number is a double number for Sep- 
tember and Decemlnir. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give and bequeath to the trustees of the University of Penn- 

^Ivania the sum of ..... dollars, in trust for the uses of 

the University Museum, (Here specify in detail the purposes.) 


MEMBERSHIP RULES 

There are four classes of membership in the Museum: 

Fellows for Life* who contribute _^ *. $1,000 

Fellowship Members, ivho pay an annual contribution of . $100 

Sustaining Members, who pay an annual contribution of „, ., $25 

Annual Members, who pay an armtial contribution of. .. ., . . $10 

All classes of members are entitled to the following privilege: 
Admission to the Museum at all reasonable times; an Invitatton to 
any regular nec^tion given by the Board of Managers at the 
Museum; invitations and reser\"ed seats at lectures; the Museum 
Journal; copies of all guides and handbooks published by the 
Museum and free use of the Library. In addition to the privileges 
to which all classes of members are entitled, Sustaining Members 
and Fellows receive, upon request, copies of all books published by 
the Museum. ^ 
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'*A book ihat U.shui is W ajttock'^ 

c,^aeolog/c. 




GOVT. OF" INDIA ^ 
j«V Peparttnent of Areb*eo!eBy ^ 

I NEW DELHI. 
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Pli!fiflo help ua U) hcep the book 
® '"clean and moring* 


«.t.. uc^p^klhi* 
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